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Preface 


The Local Government Management Project (LGMP) is 
an experimental Project designed to test methods of 
improving management in local government. It is 
jointly sponsored by the Province of Ontario and four 
Ontario municipalities and was designed, implemented 
and evaluated by a Project Team from Queen’s Univer- 
sity. 


During the process of implementation a number of 

papers were written by the Project Team in an attempt 
to supply needed information and direction to mana- 
gers in the Project Municipalities. These papers cover 
the conceptual content of workshops and the inform- 
ation the Project Team felt was necessary for the educa- 
tion of managers. To a limited extent, they also describe 
some of the events which took place during the LGMP. 


The papers contained in this publication have been 
revised and an attempt has been made to place them in 
the sequence which appears most appropriate and use- 
ful for other managers or consultants who might be 
interested in attempting similar programs of organiz- 
ational change. Members of the Project Team and the 
Project Leaders in the municipalities had direct input to 
these papers and, in many cases, developed the proces- 
ses described here. 


In addition to the financial support which the Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs 
has provided, two members of the Advisory Services 
Branch have given ongoing advice and valuable per- 
sonal support to the Project. Bryan Isaac accompanied 
the Project Team on a large number of training work- 
shops in all four Project Municipalities. In this way he 
was able to obtain an even better overview of the pro- 
gress of the Project than the Project Principals and was 
able to offer his counsel in many instances. Bonnie 
Brown of the Ministry offered constructive, insightful 
and detailed comments which greatly helped to put this 
publication in perspective. Her support during the im- 
plementation stage has enabled the Project to continue 
in spite of delays in meeting publication deadlines. 


Special thanks go to Gord McDiarmid, Jean Mcleod 
and Charlie Ketcheson who wrote and edited much of 
the material in this book, and to Faye Gallery and 
Nancy Peverley who typed and retyped numerous 
drafts. 


The LGmP would not have been a reality had it not been 
for the support and patience of Ted Gomme, Director of 
the Advisory Services Branch of the Ministry of Treas- 
ury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. Jim 
Nininger of the Conference Board in Canada was, to a 
greater extent than any other person, the originator of 
the LGMP and when he was a Project Principal helped to 
direct the Project during its early stages. 


It is hoped that local government administrators will 
find the concepts and descriptions of events in this 
paper useful. As many as possible of the Lemp techni- 
ques and approaches to management training are in- 
corporated in these twenty-three papers. They have 
been sequenced in what the Lemp staff found to be an 
appropriate order for implementation and provide a 
convenient background for managers attempting al- 
most any type of organizational change. 
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Prologue 


Over the past thirty years there has been a subtle change 
in our work-related values. The traditionally accepted 
commitment to work has largely disappeared. Holding 
ajob is no longer a key to self respect. Activity on the job 
has become much less of a conditioned reflex to social 
expectations. 


These changes do not, however, mean that work is not 
important to us or that we do not want to work. They 
do mean: 


1 that we wish to be recognized as individuals of worth 
in the workplace; 


2 that we wish to have a clear idea of the goals we are 
helping to achieve; 

3 that we wish to participate in improving the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of our own efforts; 


4 that we wish to be able to develop and use our own 
potential as much as possible; and 


5 that we wish to be respected members of a team, both 
in regard to our contribution on the job and to the 
betterment of society. 


The alternative is clearly alienation, resignation and 
potential chaos. 


The desires to achieve, to produce, to create, to be 
respected, and to grow, are still present to a high degree 
in most of us. It is management’s task to provide a 
climate in which these needs can be fulfilled in an ongo- 
ing and mutually positive manner. 


This book is dedicated to the local government manager 
who presently works in a frustrating and incentive de- 
stroying work climate. It is also dedicated to the coun- 
cillors who can play important roles in improving the 
quality of that work climate. Hopefully it will provide 
them both with some thoughts and suggestions which 
may help them to develop a more productive environ- 
ment within their respective jurisdictions. 


Introduction 


The Local Government Management Project (LGMP) is 
a co-operative experiment in the application of new 
management technique in local government. It involves 
the Province of Ontario, the Cities of London, Ottawa, 
St. Catharines, the Regional Municipality of Niagara 
and a Project Team from Queen’s University. 


Goal and objective setting was introduced as an initial 
intervention technique and subsequent efforts at man- 
agement improvement were developed in response to 
problem identification. 


Preliminary arrangements for the Project took place 
from November, 1972, to its approval by the Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs 
in April, 1974. Introductory training of Project staff 
and obtaining of municipal approval was completed by 
September, 1974, enabling the initial orientation work- 
shops to take place in the fall of that year. Implementa- 
tion of new management processes began early in 1975. 
The active involvement of the Queen’s Team will termi- 
nate June 30, 1977.1 Publication of analysis and evalua- 
tion of the Project is scheduled for completion by Feb- 
ruary 28, 1978. 


Purpose of this Book 


During the course of the LGMpP it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that there are a number of important 
factors that should be considered by anyone who in- 
tends to improve management efficiency or effective- 
ness in local government. To highlight these, a number 
of descriptive papers were developed by the gmp Team 
and staff from the four municipalities participating in 
the Project. These papers, organized under six main 
headings, form the nucleus of this publication. It is 
directed primarily toward municipal councillors and 
administrators, university staff, consultants and public 
sector management advisory personnel who are con- 
cerned with improving the efficiency and effectiveness 
of local government. The ‘short paper’ format was 
adopted in order to provide easy reference to a number 
of ideas and methods for managerial improvement. 
These may be of assistance whether or not an overall 
approach similar to that of the LGMP is adopted. 


Municipal needs for management improvement vary 
somewhat between municipalities, however, a fairly 
high degree of similarity is apparent. It appeared to the 


1 An overview of the LGmP and progress to date in each of the 
participating municipalities can be found in Part 1, Paper 1. 


LGMP staff that these needs could be defined in 
categories and placed in a logical sequence, in terms of 
the order in which management improvements should 
be introduced. This order has been followed in this 
book. Thus the materials and concepts contained 
should be helpful to both change agents and managers 
when introducing desirable management procedures 
and techniques. Project materials have been revised, 
redesigned and sequenced, to incorporate the lessons 
which were learned during the Project. Comments have 
been included which should provide change agents with 
useful information regarding the value of the various 
processes described. 


Managers who wish to use these materials as an aid to 
management improvement will probably not have ac- 
cess to a central project team such as the Queen’s Team, 
but should be able to obtain assistance from outside 
sources (consultants, Advisory Services Branch, etc.) 
when appropriate. It may, in fact, be possible and viable 
for several municipalities to engage in a joint improve- 
ment project and work together with one consultant or 
university staff team in a manner somewhat similar to 
the implementation stage of the LGmP. 


Overview of this Book 


The first part of this book presents an overview of the 
LGMP while the other five parts roughly trace the sequ- 
ence of events in the implementation phase of the LGMP. 
The six parts are as follows: 


Part I An Overview of the LGMP 


Part 11 Preparing for a Major Organizational Change 
Part m1 Initiating Organizational Change 
Part Iv. Improving Management Structures 
and Processes 
Part v Improving Administrative Interaction 
Part vi Working Toward Corporate Management 


Each part consists of a short note outlining the impor- 
tance of that particular aspect of management im- 
provement, followed by one or more papers which at- 
tempt to provide needed information or describe a pro- 
cess in some detail. These papers seek to provide both 
the theoretical background required by internal and 
external change agents, and practical working guides 
(required by both the change agents and the managers 
themselves) for use in applying that theory. 


These next few pages summarize the six segments of the 
book so that the reader can: 


1 grasp the general structure of the book and the main 
subjects covered; and 


2 more easily identify those sections of the book that 
are most relevant to his immediate needs and which 
he will want to examine in depth. 


Part 1 An Overview of the LGMP 


Part 1 is designed to give the reader a perspective on the 
LGMP to enable him to identify aspects of the changes 
introduced during the Project which might be relevant 
to the needs of his municipality. Four municipalities, 
ranging in population from 120,000 to 340,000, par- 
ticipated in the Project. Each municipality had a differ- 
ent political and administrative structure. Different 
management problems were identified in each. Thus 
various LGMP experiences will have relevance for many 
different types and sizes of municipalities. Paper 1 
Development and Implementation of the LGMP, 
outlines some of the experiences of the LGMP. It con- 
tains a brief discussion of the development of the Project 
and summarizes events in the four Project Munici- 
palities to January, 1977. 


Part II Preparing For a Major Organizational Change? 


Unless an organization is ready for the introduction of 
management improvements, the possibility of success 
of such a program is rather limited. Even when the 
necessary conditions exist, an organized program of 
preparation for change is usually crucial to successful 
implementation. Those administrators and councillors 
who feel the need for changes in management processes 
must be able to supply force and direction to the change. 
Managers at all levels must sincerely believe that the 
new processes, procedures and techniques will be help- 
ful and must incorporate them into their personal man- 
agement styles. 


Paper 2 Requirements for Successful Change iden- 
tifies a number of conditions which must exist and 
others which must develop if an attempt at management 
improvement is to have the potential for success. 


Paper 3 Developments in the Management of Local 
Government, provides an overview of the various in- 
itiatives which have been taken over the last fifteen 
years to develop more effective and efficient local gov- 
ernment management. It provides useful background 
for managers who are in the initial stages of planning 
organizational change. 


Paper 4 A Guide to Orientation Workshops, suggests 
both content and procedures for introducing a number 
of concepts to municipal administrators and council- 
lors. A major role of such workshops is the function 
they perform in obtaining involvement and input from 
managers in planning the introduction and implemen- 
tation of change. 


Paper S The Role of Internal and External Advisors is 
included to help managers in selecting and developing 
internal change agents and in selecting and using the 
services of external change agents. 


Internal change agents played a major role in contribut- 
ing to the success of the LGMP. These were the ‘Project 


Leaders’ — one in each Project Municipality. The LMP 
Project Team played the parts of both external change 
agent and evaluator. 


Part III Initiating Organizational Change 


Part 11 describes the initial implementation of the LGMP 
and, through the readings, attempts to indicate some of 
the lessons learned by the Project Team. 


The LGMP concentrated initially upon the development 
of goals and objectives at each administrative manage- 
ment level, beginning with department heads. It soon 
became evident, however, that many if not most mana- 
gers had other needs that had to be considered before 
effective objective setting was possible. These needs, 
while reasonably consistent, varied somewhat with 
each municipality and with each department and divi- 
sion. Paper 6 Basic Supervisory Training and Educa- 
tion, outlines a number of ‘plug in’ training modules 
that can be used individually, or in sequence, to help 
managers to handle basic management problems and 
thus to be better prepared to use goals and objectives. 


Many managers complained that they were too busy to 
take the time to learn how to use goals and objectives. 
Paper 7 Management Overload deals with some as- 
pects of the problem of management overload and dis- 
cusses some ways of assisting managers who are having 
problems in that area. 


The LGMP intervention was designed to help managers 
to develop clear goals and objectives for their own jobs 
and to enable them to more effectively direct, delegate, 
communicate and co-ordinate activities within their 
areas of responsibility. Many managers found that the 
technique was hard to use, however, and an approach 
which seemed to help them to obtain pay-off from the 
system is described in Paper 8 Problem Identification 
and Problem-Solving. 


Paper 9 Goal and Objective Setting in Local Govern- 
ment, describes the general process of goal and objec- 
tive setting as it was developed by the Lemp. Paper 
10 Goaland Objective Workshops describes the typi- 
cal content ofan initial goal and objective setting work- 
shop. 


PartIV Improving Management Structures and 
Processes 


A comprehensive program of organizational change 
cannot be carried out in a municipality without con- 
fronting and dealing with inadequacies in existing man- 
agement structure and processes. Almost immediately, 
as managers begin to set objectives, the need for new 
programs will be identified. Paper 11 Establishing New 
Programs, suggests a technique for the development of 
new programs, using goals and objectives. 


The effective use of objectives requires the development 
of measurement systems and continuous information 


2 Organizational change in the context used in this book refers to 
any major attempt to revise organizational structures or processes 
or to change management styles or techniques. Since the LGMP 
involved all of these the general term ‘organizational change’ is 
used when referring to the overall process. 
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flows between managers at all levels. In particular, staff 
departments must communicate freely with line de- 
partments in order to supply them with necessary ser- 
vices and to obtain feedback on the adequacy of those 
services. Paper 12 Developing Information Systems in 
Local Government, discusses the development of an 
improved information system. 


Paper 13 Reviewing the Budget Process, discusses the 
results of a budget review which was carried out by 
LGMP staff. It indicates some of the different perspec- 
tives managers in different departments have of the 
same system and discusses an approach which can be 
used to improve the budget process. 


Paper 14 Reorganizing a Department, discusses reor- 
ganization using goals and objectives and also considers 
the problem of reorganization at the outset of a goals 
and objectives program before managers are thor- 
oughly familiar with the concepts. 


An important pay-off from the effective use of indi- 
vidual and team reviews of goals and objectives is the 
development of more effective managers and better or- 
ganizational structures and process. These techniques 
are discussed in Paper 15 Developmental Perfor- 
mance Reviews. 


The relationship of the developmental management re- 
views to formal performance appraisal arises consis- 
tently and is an important question. Paper 16 The 
Relationship Between Performance Reviews and Per- 
formance Appraisals discusses this relationship and in- 
cludes some suggestions for more effective performance 
appraisals. 


The Project Team found very little information dealing 
with the actual measurement and improvement of man- 
agement performance. Traditionally, managers had not 
set performance improvement objectives for their own 
jobs but had concentrated upon measures of output for 
the organizational units they supervised. Thus im- 
provements in procedures, processes and the effective 
use of time had often been neglected as potential areas 
of management improvement. Paper 17 Measuring 
and Improving Managerial Performance presents some 
LGMP suggestions for improving managerial perfor- 
mance. 


Part V Improving Administrative Interaction 


Most of the recent challenges to local government in 
Canada have not conformed nicely to the traditional 
functional designations of authority and responsibility 


such as Engineering, Finance or Planning. These chal- 
lenges have tended to require the involvement and co- 
operation of many or all departments. This part of the 
book deals with the efforts of the Project Municipalities 
to integrate the contributions of the various depart- 
ments in dealing with major problems. 


It became clear to the Project Team that the major 
management problems in local government existed 
largely because departments considered themselves in- 
dependent of each other. Not only was there a strong 
need for more and better communication and co- 
operation between departments, but there was also a 
need for more effective common support services. Paper 
18 Developing Effective Support Services, deals with 
this problem. 


Two means employed by the Project Municipalities to 
improve inter-departmental co-operation and co- 
ordination were the appointment of a Project Leader 
and the encouragement of a senior management team. 
The Project Leader’s co-ordinating role is described in 
Part 11, paper 5. Paper 19 Goals and Objectives for a 
Senior Management Team, and Paper 20 Evaluating 
the Effectiveness of a Senior Management Team, indi- 
cate some of the work with senior management teams. 
Similar processes of goal and objective setting and 
evaluation of effectiveness could be used by committees 
or teams at other management levels. 


Part VI Working Toward Corporate Management 


Many of the problems identified by administrators, 
even at the beginning of the Project, indicated serious 
weaknesses in the relationship between councils and 
administrations. These included lack of trust, misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation of roles, lack of clear 
delegation of responsibility, and little evidence of over- 
all co-ordination in the corporate management of the 
municipality. 


The Project Team realized the need to improve the 
council/administration interface as well as the impor- 
tance of council involvement in developing goals and 
objectives at the corporate level. Paper 21 Improving 
the Council-Administration Interface, presents several 
alternative approaches to this problem area. Paper 22 
Council Involvement in LGMP Municipalities, includes 
short case histories from the four Project Municip- 
alities. Paper 23 Corporate Management, discusses 
the advantages of goals and objectives at the council 
level in some detail. 
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Overview of the Local Government Management Project (LGMP) 


The Lemp is a four year Project aimed at developing 
improved management techniques in local government. 
A central Project Team from Queen’s University is 
working with managers in the Cities of London, Ot- 
tawa and St. Catharines, and the Regional Municipality 
of Niagara to try to discover and adapt new methods of 
management which will fill the needs of the managers in 
each municipality. Since the population size and the 
political and administrative structures of each of these 
municipalities differ, various aspects of the LGMP ex- 
perience will relate in quite different ways to other 
municipalities. Many of the lessons learned, however, 
appear to be general enough to apply to all municipal 
managers and possibly even to all managers regardless 
of the nature of their responsibilities. 


Since the LGMP involves relatively large municipalities, 
most of the experiences are relevant to similar large 

organizations. A great number of the concepts, experi- 
ences and ideas, however, are highly applicable to man- 
agers in smaller municipalities as well, and those de- 
scribed in papers 6 to 10 and papers 15, 19, and 20 
should be informative for individual managers in any 
size of municipal organization. Some general observa- 
tions of organizational change have been included in 
this introduction to explain the philosophy upon which 
the LGMP was based. 


Some Thoughts on Organizational Change 


A major lesson to be learned from the organizational 
change experiences of both the public and private sectors 
is that management processes cannot be dealt with 
realistically out of the context of the organization, the 
people within it, or the existing management processes. 
Managers contemplating changes in local government 
must, therefore, consider all aspects of management, 
and should carefully define what it is that should hap- 
pen within the system they plan to change. 


Specifically, they should prepare for a long-term effort 
and for multiple and often unexpected repercussions 
within the organization. They should ensure that the 
requirements for change outlined in paper 2 are met, 
and that a reward system is established to provide sup- 
port for those managers who make the required chan- 
ges. Above all, however, they must be sensitive to the 
impact the change program is having on all aspects 
of management in all parts of the organization, and they 
must make sure that the program is flexible enough to 
make that impact constructive, well co-ordinated, and 


long lasting. To do so, they must be prepared to educate 
both themselves and their colleagues. 


The papers which follow concentrate on how to go 
about undertaking such an education, and how to in- 
tegrate the developments outlined here into a com- 
prehensive approach to organizational change based on 
a clear understanding of the organization and its par- 
ticular needs. 


LGMP Strategy 


The LGmp began with goals and objectives training. 
Other management techniques are being adapted and 
incorporated as the intervention evolves. A major 
strength of the LGMP is the attempt by the Project Team 
to keep up to date on innovative management techni- 
ques and to incorporate and adopt useful ideas from 
other experiments to help managers in the Project 
Municipalities to be more effective and efficient. In fact, 
the LGMP has discovered that goals and objectives them- 
selves can be used in many quite distinct ways in man- 
agement depending upon the manager’s style, his func- 
tional area, and the type of problems which are most 
significant at the time. 


A better understanding of the relationship of the LGmp 
to other approaches to organizational change in local 
government can be obtained by reading Paper 1 De- 
velopment and Implementation of the LGMP, Paper 2 
Requirements for Successful Change, andPaper3 De- 
velopments in the Management of Local Government. 


This part of the book is specifically intended to acquaint 
the reader with the overall development and concept of 
the LGMP. To indicate what has happened to date, an 
overview of implementation experiences in the four 
municipalities (to January 1st, 1977) has been in- 
cluded. More detail, an analysis of those events, and a 
discussion of their implications for other municipalities 
is contained in the three stages of Project documenta- 
tion (see Publication Order Form on the last page). 


eee 


Paper 1 


Introduction 


The Local Government Management Project (LGMP) is 
an attempt to approach the problem created by the 
dichotomy of increasing needs and demands for local 
government services on the one hand and increasing 
concern over the growth in costs and tax levels on the 
other. It focuses on management activities in an attempt 
to assist managers in local government to improve their 
operations. 


The initial thrust of the Project was the development of 
goals and objectives which vertically and horizontally 
integrated the efforts and resources of all levels and 
agencies of local government. Problem identification 
and subsequent decisions which evolved as part of the 
goal and objective setting system resulted in a wide 
range of improvements in management skills and pro- 
cesses. 


When the Project was being considered and developed 
by the Project Principals it was anticipated that al- 
though the same approach would be taken initially in 
four Ontario municipalities, it might evolve differently 
in each. As was expected, different processes and se- 
quences of implementation did develop in each muni- 
cipality in response to different needs, pressures and 
applications. The result was that distinct Projects actu- 
ally emerged in the four municipalities. 


This overview of the evolution of the Project and the 
events in each municipality, is included here in order to 
assist the reader to evaluate and interpret the various 
aspects of development and implementation described 
in this book. The overview covers the introductory 
stage of the Project and the first two and three quarter 
years of implementation to January 1977. 


Goals and Objectives of the Project 


The stated overall goal of the Project is to assist those 
involved in the delivery of local government services to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of local gov- 
ernment operations through the development and im- 
plementation of a comprehensive set of management 
processes based on goal and objective setting. The long 
term objectives of the Project include the following. 

1 To assist each of the four Project Municipalities to 
develop and implement a goal and objective setting 


| This information is outlined in greater detail in the Project Over- 
view Statement — see Publication Order Form on the last page. 


Development and Implementation of the LGMP 


system during the period from July, 1974 to June, 1977, 
by such means as; 


a examining and documenting existing information 
and decision-making systems; 


b conducting workshops in goal and objective setting 
and the development of performance indicators 
at various levels; 


c assisting administrators in the writing of goals 
and objectives and the development of performance 
indicators on an individual and group basis; 


d assisting the four municipalities in establishing de- 
partmental goals and objectives; 


e developing and helping to implement a comprehen- 
sive review process to contribute to an ongoing sys- 
tem; and 


f facilitating the involvement of council in the process 
wherever possible. 


2 To fully document the implementation experiences 
of the Project Municipalities by; 


a describing the events of the LGMP in as much detail as 
possible; 


b analyzing the events and attempting to draw conclu- 
sions where appropriate; and 


¢ providing guidelines for other municipalities in On- 
tario and elsewhere contemplating major organiza- 
tional change processes. 


3 To evaluate the effectiveness of the goal and objec- 
tive system in improving local government management 
by obtaining base-line information on existing man- 
agement systems and practices, managers’ attitudes, 
modes of operation and uses of information and then 
monitoring them over time through the use of a stan- 
dardized research instrument administered periodically 
over the course of the Project. 


4 To continue to keep abreast of important develop- 
ments in the field of local government and to publish 
reading guides, technical papers, case histories on other 
innovative approaches to improving local government, 
and other reference material likely to be helpful to 
Project participants and others. 


The Early Development of the Project 


The critical need for a systematic approach to the de- 

velopment of goals and objectives in local government 
was initially recognized and discussed in two week-long 
seminars sponsored by the Institute of Local Govern- 
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ment, Queen’s University, during the summers of 1971 
and 1972. One of the Project Principals was invited to 
lecture on the topic of goals and objectives to the part- 
icipants, primarily senior administrators from muni- 
cipalities across Canada. His background search for 
material revealed that very few North American or 
European municipalities were using formal processes of 
goal and objective setting but that interest in such tech- 
niques seemed to be growing. 


The participants in both the 1971 and 1972 seminars 
showed considerable interest in goals and objectives as 
an effective method of improving the management of 
local government. This interest prompted certain ind- 
ividuals at the Ontario Government’s Ministry of 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs to 
explore, with one of the Project Principals, ways in 
which the theory and practice of goals and objectives 
could be brought to Ontario municipalities. It was con- 
cluded that a project involving four to six municipalities 
over a three to four year period would be feasible. 


As a result of these discussions, the Ministry hosted a 
one-day briefing session for local government officials 
from twelve municipalities in November, 1972. Its pur- 
pose was to gauge how much interest there was in 
becoming involved in a long term project. Many of the 
local government representatives indicated a high de- 
gree of interest in an extensive project aimed at improv- 
ing the efficiency and effectiveness of their operations 
through the use of a system of goals and objectives. 


The strong interest shown by the municipalities promp- 
ted the Ministry to underwrite the costs of an explora- 
tory study of management and organizational develop- 
ment in North American and European municipalities. 
The background study showed the Project Principals 
that anumber of municipalities, universities and profes- 
sional organizations were approaching the problems of 
local government in a variety of ways. Each different 
approach, however, seemed to concentrate on one part 
of the management process, to the exclusion of most of 
the others.? 


These findings had a significant impact on the LGMP. 
Rather than focusing on a part of the process, the LGMP 

was designed to affect all aspects of management and all 
areas of operation in local government. Thus the Project 
Principals were able to incorporate useful portions of 
the narrower approaches, then currently in vogue, into 

a comprehensive approach to management improve- 

ment. 


This investigation concluded in June, 1973, with a 
seminar for municipal administrators that described the 
results of the background search and outlined the na- 
ture and structure of the proposed project in more 
depth. At this seminar the Project Principals explained 


_ that they wanted to implement the goal and objective 


setting system simultaneously in several municipalities 
of different sizes and structures and to document and 
evaluate the implementation. 


The Project Principals outlined that they, and a team 
from Queen’s University (referred to as the Project 


Team), would be responsible for the introduction of the 
system and for training, documentation and evaluation. 
Implementation, training and counselling would be 
co-ordinated in each municipality by a Project Leader 
appointed by the municipality. Each municipality 
would also appoint a Task Group consisting of senior 
administrators, and hopefully, some elected represent- 
atives to oversee the implementation of the Project. The 
Ministry, which would assume responsibility for the 
bulk of the funding, would act in a co-ordinating capa- 
city, and would ensure that the experiences of the Project 
Municipalities were communicated to other Ontario 
municipalities. 


Again, most of the municipal officials were enthusiastic 
about the proposed project. The Ministry invited the 
municipal representatives to indicate, in writing, their 
degree of interest in the project. Of the sixteen muni- 
cipalities represented at the seminar, twelve responded 
to the Ministry’s request, nine expressing a high degree 
of interest in becoming Project Municipalities. At the 
same time the Ministry asked the Project Principals to 
submit a proposal containing the details of a four-year 
project aimed at implementing and documenting a 
broadly conceived system of goals and objectives in 
several Ontario municipalities. Such a proposal was 
submitted in July, 1973. 


The approval stage took considerably longer than was 
anticipated because final Cabinet approval was not re- 
ceived until May, 1974. This additional time allowed 
the Project Team to undertake further background re- 
search and to develop a deeper understanding of the 

process which would form the basis of the Project. 


Once Cabinet support was assured, the next step was to 
secure a definite commitment from the municipalities 
regarding their involvement in the Project. Gradually 
and for diverse reasons, the number of potential par- 
ticipants was whittled down from nine to six and finally 
to four. These were the Cities of London, Ottawa and 
St. Catharines, and the Regional Municipality of Niag- 
ara. 


Project Developments to Date 


Project developments and accomplishments will now be 
discussed separately for each municipality. The purpose 
of this discussion is to provide a framework for the 
individual readings included in this book. Those who 
are interested in obtaining some situational background 
to the procedures and processes which were attempted 
are encouraged to read these short descriptions. 


It should be noted that all of the procedures and proces- 
ses developed in these readings were not carried out in 
any one Project Municipality. 


More extensive detail and analysis of the Project de- 
velopments in the Project Municipalities can be ob- 
tained by reading the other Project publications in 


2 These different approaches are described in some detail in paper 3 
and in the LGMP publication Developments in the Management of 
Local Government — A Review and Annotated Bibliography. 


Series A which is concerned with Project documentation 
and evaluation. 


1 London 


Since September, 1974, the Project Leader in London 
has worked with the Queen’s Team in a co-ordinating 
role to implement the LGMP process in the municipality. 
The Project did not become fully operative, however, 
until the fall of 1975, due to a change-over in the CAO 
position and a major reorganization of the administra- 
tive structure following a consultant’s report. In the 
meantime, the police chief decided to go ahead with 
goal and objective training. He had already developed a 
senior management team within the department and 
that team worked to determine goals and objectives for 
the department in a very effective manner.? 


The Project Team and Leader in London have concen- 
trated on seven major management areas. 


a Providing managers at two or more levels in each 
department with assistance in the development and 
use of goals and objectives. 


b Establishing mutual awareness of goals and object- 
ives at the different management levels, through 
seminars for department and division heads. The 
purpose of these meetings was to ensure that man- 
agement efforts were integrated across the city and 
that communication channels were open. 


c Assisting in the streamlining of resource allocation 
by supporting attempts to identify obstacles in the 
work flow and encouraging the use of problem- 
solving objectives and activities. 


d Helping managers to identify their needs for inform- 
ation and supporting activities and to co-ordinate 
and organize management processes to meet these 
needs e.g. performance appraisal (one department) 
and budget analysis. 


e Identifying areas in which managers wished to refine 
their skills and developing training materials and 
holding seminars to deal specifically with these 
areas. In some divisions this training was found to be 
necessary before goal and objective setting was pos- 
sible. 

f Designing a review process to evaluate progress to- 


wards the achievement of chosen goals and object- 
ives. 


g Reviewing past council decisions and activities in 
certain key policy areas to develop a picture of the 
corporate policy position in these areas. The purpose 
of this review was to provide a framework for coun- 
cil to clearly define the city’s direction through the 
establishment of corporate goals and policy object- 
ives. 

The first thrust of the Project was to provide training 

and assistance in the setting of goals and objectives. 

Departmental goals were established and thoroughly 

critiqued in all major departments and at joint depart- 


3 The police department experience in London was documented by 
the Project Leader in London and copies of that report may be 
obtained from him. 


mental and divisional workshops. Several departments 

and divisions also set and attached priorities to ongoing 

work objectives. The extent to which the goals and 

objectives have been established by individual man- 

agers varies considerably among departments. Certain 

managers displayed a good deal of initiative in the 

process, others made a show of objective setting, while 

others did not become involved at all. q 


More recent Project efforts have not stressed goals and 

objectives but have concentrated on improving inter- 
departmental management processes. Problem identifi- 

cation sessions have been held in the two major depart- 

ments leading to the establishment of problem-solving 
objectives as well as improving communication and 18 
co-ordination throughout these departments. Work- 

shops specifically designed to identify and to help solve 
communication problems were also held with various 

divisions. 


Council involvement in London has been somewhat 
limited to date. The Project Team has outlined the 
procedure and benefits to the city government, of coun- 
cil setting overall corporate goals and policy objectives 
for the municipality. As well, the Project Leader, with 
the assistance of the Project Team, has analyzed the 
content of past council decisions ina number of areas to 
help to identify for council both the expressed and 
implied goals, objectives and policies contained. 


The role of the Project Leader has developed somewhat 

differently in London than in the other municipalities. 

The Project Team and the CAO recognized that there 

was a need for a senior level manager to integrate all 
management and organizational development activities ¢ 
and to provide leadership on a daily basis. Conse- 

quently, the Project Leader took on the responsibility of 
co-ordinator for all management and organizational 
development activities in the municipality, including 

LGMP activities. 


2 St. Catharines 


The Loop has progressed exceptionally well in St. 
Catharines, largely as a result of the strong support of 
the City Administrator and the Mayor. By late 1976, 
managers in all but three departments had established 
goals and objectives for their operations and were pre- 
paring to implement a review and evaluation process in 
the first half of 1977. Managers in the other three 
departments were close to finalizing their goals and 
objectives. 


The efforts expended to reach this stage had several 
important benefits for the municipality, including grea- 
ter clarification and understanding of the roles and 
responsibilities of individual managers and organiza- 
tional groups, improved communication within and 
between departments, and the acceptance of team work 
as an effective way of handling certain tasks. 


Team management at the department head level has 
been a particularly important innovation implemented 
by St. Catharines’ chief administrator with the assist- 
ance of the Project Team and Project Leader. This was 
accomplished partially through special joint projects 
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and meetings in which the department heads analyzed 
and critiqued the goals and objectives of each depart- 
ment. Team decision-making has become much more 
prevalent in dealing with high level matters resulting, in 
most cases, in more effective decisions. It has also had 
the beneficial effect of broadening the outlook of many 
department heads from a merely departmental orient- 
ation to a ‘whole organization’ outlook. 


During the Project, two of the major departments felt 
the need to make changes in their administrative struct- 
ures in order to better meet the demands being placed 
on them. The Project Leader, with the help of the Project 
Team, was able to assist both of these departments to 
establish a suitable structure through the use of a goals 
and objectives approach. 


While the Mayor was involved in Project decisions from 
the beginning, council’s first important involvement 
consisted of receiving reports from each department 
head identifying departmental goals and broad object- 
ives, plus issue areas where new council policies were 
desired. In the fall of 1976, a joint council/admin- 
istration workshop was arranged. In preparation for 
the workshop, the chief administrator and department 
heads consolidated the issue areas already identified, 
and councillors and administrators contributed a num- 
ber of new areas in which there seemed to be a need for 
policy direction and guidance. The workshop was ex- 
tremely successful in generating the required policy 
statements from council as well as in strengthening the 
relationship between the two bodies. 


St. Catharines was the only municipality in which a 
change in Project Leader occurred. Fourtunately, both 
of the Project Leaders were able and energetic. The 
second Project Leader was able to gain the respect of 
managers and adapt in a remarkably short time. 


3 Ottawa 


The first phase of the Project in Ottawa involved 
numerous seminars and workshops at all managerial 
levels in the three participating departments. These 
sessions served not only to introduce the goal and object- 
ive setting system and to get the process underway but 
also led, for a time at least, to increased communication 
and co-operation among managers in the three major 
departments.* The Project received a good initial im- 
petus through the appointment of an able and energetic 
Project Leader and a Task Group representative from 
each of the three participating departments. 


Once preliminary goals and objectives had been est- 
ablished at each managerial level the second phase was 
begun. This involved different approaches for each de- 
partment. For the Physical Environment Department it 
meant the development and implementation of a goals 
and objectives review process involving monthly meet- 
ings at all four management levels. For the Finance 
Department, largely operating independently of the 
LGMP, Phase Two meant not only the implementation 
of a review process but also some changes in the budget 
process and format to make full use of the goals and 
objectives developed in participating departments. Sec- 


ond phase activities in the Community Development 
Department were limited because of major personnel 
changes. The Project Team was involved, however, in 
one joint project involving this department and several 
outside groups. This project successfully made use of 
the goals and objectives system to accomplish a specific 
task. 


Ottawa’s City Council expressed a firm commitment to 
the Project and a desire to become involved in a mean- 
ingful way. This led to three joint council/administ- 
ration problem-solving workshops which were extremely 
valuable not only in leading to solutions of difficult 
problems but also in opening up channels of commun- 
ication that had not existed previously. Unfortunately, 
council attendance varied from workshop to workshop 
and at the end of 1976, the process was dropped pend- 
ing possible renewed interest and genuine support by 
the incoming council. 


4 Regional Municipality of Niagara 


Largely through the initiative of the Project Leader, 
goals and objectives were rapidly established at all 
management levels in most major departments. Several 
other departments had nearly reached this stage by the 
end of 1976. The goal and objective system was prob- 
ably more effectively and more rapidly adopted within 
three or four of the major departments in Regional 
Niagara than it was in any ofthe other municipalities. A 
review process and re-establishment of priorities has 
been implemented with several groups, and some man- 
agers have established formal goals and objectives for 
their personal operations. 


A great deal of effort has been expended by the Project 
Leader and Project Team in the municipality in identify- 
ing and resolving intra- and inter-departmental prob- 
lems. This has involved clarifying roles and respon- 
sibilities of managers in some cases and, in one instance, 
the restructuring of a department. 


The benefits of the efforts to date have been felt in most 
departments and include such things as increased 
awareness and understanding of other departments, 
better teamwork, more communication between work 
groups, and increased motivation and openness of staff. 


One task that received a considerable amount of atten- 
tion from the Project was an attempt to improve the 
quality of support services provided by departments 
such as Finance and Personnel to the operating depart- 
ments. The approach taken was to have the operating 
departments define their needs and expectations regard- 
ing each support service, by using goals and objectives. 
Support departments were also asked to set goals and 
objectives for the support services they supplied. 
Mutual discussions were then held to determine the 
degree to which the support departments could supply 
appropriate services and to develop or revise proced- 


4 When the non-participating departments did not enter the Project 
and the Commissioner of Community Development and two of 
his branch heads left the City, this temporary improvement in 
inter-departmental communication largely disappeared. 


ures. This approach proved to be successful in improv- 
ing both specific services and procedures, and, to some 
extent, it had a beneficial effect on the attitude of sup- 
port service managers towards their jobs. 


The goals and objectives process was also instrumental 
in helping to establish three new programs in Regional 
departments. It was found to be extremely useful and 
effective for this purpose, particularly in regard to its 
ability to aid in the comparative evaluation of alterna- 
tives. 


The Project Team and the Project Leader worked, to 
some extent, in conjunction with the committee of de- 
partment heads. Difficulties were encountered, how- 
ever, partly because this group did not have the author- 
ity to carry out its plans and decisions and had no 
formal reporting relationship with council. (Depart- 
ment heads reported through committees of council and 
no central executive committee or board existed.) The 
Regional Council as a body had very little to do with the 
Project for various reasons. On the other hand, the four 
Regional councillors on the Project Task Group were 
highly supportive of the Project from the outset and 
contributed greatly to its success. 


Summary 


It is evident from these short summaries of the events of 
the LGMP in the four municipalities that the Project 
developed somewhat differently in each. This was be- 
cause each municipality had its own structure, systems 
and tradition, and the areas where change was needed 
differed for each. Also the degree of readiness for 
change differed between and within the municipalities. 


Some areas required change and the individuals in- 
volved were prepared for relatively vigorous involve- 
ment. Other managers were hesitant, however, and the 
change processes were found to be more effective in 
these cases if they were introduced more slowly. 


Consequently, the papers in this book do not follow and 
describe an overall, consistent process or system but 
rather describe processes that were introduced into 
specific municipalities to meet special requirements. 
Thus the application of any one of the processes men- 
tioned, had to be sufficiently flexible to adapt to a 
particular management situation. In many cases the 
Project Team found that their work was more fruitful if 
they worked with managers to develop and implement 
processes, rather than imposing pre-conceived systems. 
A number of processes and tools for change were avail- 
able for use when the occasion dictated. 


This approach requires that the timing, format and 
character of the new management processes must be 
clearly related to the context in which they are intro- 
duced. Their effective use requires managerial sensi- 
tivity to current processes and thinking and the ability to 
define the needs for management improvement before 
using the techniques discussed in this book. 


Paper 2 discusses the context for organizational change 
in municipalities in more detail. 
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Preparing for a Major Organizational Change 


This section of the book contains four short papers 
which concentrate upon a discussion of the pre-con- 
ditions for effective change and of the activities neces- 
sary to prepare a local government organization for 
change. There are, essentially, two major considera- 
tions involved in preparing a municipality for a large 
scale organizational change. The first involves obtain- 
ing confirmation that the organization is ready to un- 
dergo such a process and the second is concerned with 
the preparation of managers for the introduction of the 
change program. Each of these is described in turn. 


Assessment of Readiness! 


Paper 2. Requirements for Successful Change, discusses 
both pre-conditions for change and conditions which 
must be developed as the process evolves. The LGMP 
staff feel that pre-conditions must include: 


1 pressure on councillors and/or administrators, creat- 
ing a significant need for change; 


2 aclear identification of the problems which exist and 
an awareness of those problems by both top adminis- 
trators and councillors; 


3 aknowledge of the probable duration of the change 
program anda commitmentto provide the necessary 
resources; 


4 a well thought out system of rewards for improve- 
ments in managerial effectiveness; 


5 the help of an effective external change agent who 
can lend both advice and prestigious support to the 
program; and 


6 acommitment by a large proportion of top adminis- 
trators to the program and a council which must at 
least be aware of and support the general concept. 


The manager or managers initiating a change should be 
aware of the above pre-conditions. To assess readiness 
they should first identify the major needs for manage- 
ment improvement in their municipalities. An external 
change agent can be contacted at this point and discus- 
sions can be initiated regarding possible strategies and 
methods of change. Paper 3 Developments in the Man- 

agement of Local Government, discusses some of the 
approaches which have been taken to change municipal 
organizations in the past. This paper should be very 

useful in helping local government managers to develop 
a perspective on the types of programs which are possi- 


ble. 


With the need for changes clearly identified and some 
alternative strategies available, other top managers can 
be briefed and brought into the discussion. Unless a 
large proportion of top administrators agree upon both 
the need for change and the method to be used, the 
chances of success are limited. If administrative solidar- 
ity and support is evident council can be briefed on the 
proposed program. Potential benefits and costs of the 
program can be outlined and guaranteed support in 
terms of fiscal resources can be obtained. The next steps 
involve administrative preparation. 


Administrative Preparation 


The administration should first appoint an internal 
change agent who will have specific responsibility for 
co-ordinating and continually emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the program. He should either report to a 
highly influential administrator (e.g. a CAO), to a senior 
management team or to an executive body. The second 
major requirement is the selection of a qualified exter- 
nal change agent. A discussion of the development of 
both internal and external sources of expertise is in- 
cluded in Paper 5 The Role of Internal and External 
Change Agents. It is important that the administration 
selects, as an external change agent, a knowledgeable 
person with whom they feel they can work smoothly 
over a long period of time. Generally, they would be 
wise to request a presentation outlining the various 
alternatives for change programs from such a person 
before he was hired. The roles of both internal and 
external change agents are also discussed in paper S. 


The individual or individuals (administrators or coun- 
cillors), primarily responsible for the initiation of the 
management improvement process, should work with 
the internal and external change agents, top adminis- 
trators and, preferably some members of council to 
identify those aspects of the municipal operation which 
most clearly require change. The present state of the 
organization should be clearly defined in all respects, 
including the identification of existing management 
procedures and processes. The desired state, following 
the implementation of change, should also be clearly 
identified so that definite targets or objectives can be 
determined for the change process. 


1 Part 1 of The LGMP Experience: Phase I contains a detailed 
discussion of assessing readiness for change — (see Publication 
Order Form on the last page.) 


The external change agent should hold detailed plan- 
ning workshops with senior administrators to design a 
program which fits municipal needs. As mentioned ear- 
lier, paper 3 discusses a number of possible programs 
which have been attempted in the past and indicates the 
danger of narrowly defined approaches to management 
improvement. Generally, any comprehensive program 
of management improvement will involve aspects of a 
number of the programs which are described. 


Paper 4 A Guide to Orientation Workshops, discusses 
the characteristics of an effective orientation workshop 
for a major program of organizational change. Some 
tentative decisions regarding method of change and 
timing of the program should be made prior to an 
orientation workshop. Managers in the initial work- 
shops should be asked for their suggestions regarding 
the program, however, and the program should be mod- 
ified to meet the needs they identify. An effective prog- 
ram of organizational change should have definite ob- 
jectives but these can be adjusted and adapted to meet 
the needs of managers as the process unfolds. 


Orientation workshops should be primarily educa- 
tional and should involve at least the top three levels of 


management. A commitment to the new program and 
an understanding of its aims and possible consequences 
are important at those levels so that questions from 
managers and employees at lower organizational levels 
can be handled effectively. Union representatives 
should also be briefed regarding the characteristics of 
the program, its aims and potential impact upon indi- 
viduals. Often union representatives can be helpful in 
designing and implementing the program and in recog- 
nizing potential problem areas. 


Papers 2 and 3 provide good reference material for 
orientation briefings. Certain types of case examples 
were found to be useful in LGMP orientation workshops 
but they must be written carefully and must be specifi- 
cally designed for the particular program and environ- 
mental circumstances. 
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Paper 2 Requirements for Successful Change 


Introduction 


Before any program of organizational change is attemp- 
ted the initiators should ensure that the municipality is 
ready for the desired change. In addition to the initial 
prerequisites for successful change, certain conditions 
must develop during the process. This paper discusses 
both requirements. 


During the research on management practices in North 
America and Europe carried out by the Lemp staff, ten 
major directions of new development were identified. 1 
A conviction emerged that most efforts to implement 
organizational change had concentrated on one of these 
areas at a time and had tended to ignore the impact of 
the attempted changes upon other aspects of the organi- 
zation. In addition, there was a tendency to try to apply 
a particular type of process or procedure for improve- 
ment, without adapting and adjusting it to meet the 
needs of a specific municipality. When the standard 
process did not succeed, the initiating managers tended 
to terminate the attempt and either rejected further 
efforts at management improvement or turned to an 
entirely different process, often with the same unre- 
warding result. 


There is, of course, a large enough body of evidence to 
indicate that any change program will fail if the organi- 
zational climate is not condusive to the change being 
introduced. A number of authors identified criteria that 
are necessary if change programs are to be successful.” 
Others have identified the attitudes which must either 
be present or be developed if members of an organiza- 
tion are to participate fully and meaningfully in the 
process The LGMP Experience: Phase 1 enlarges upon 
ten prerequisites for the introduction of effective change 
processes and attempts to apply those prerequisites to 
the municipal context. 


In this paper, the overall concepts upon which the LGMP 
was based are discussed. To date, these have generally 
been confirmed by the reaction to the Project in the four 
municipalities. In fact, the Project experiences have con- 


1 These ten major areas of development are described in detail in 
Developments in the Management of Local Government, a publi- 
cation of the Local Government Management Project. This publi- 
cation can be obtained by using the Publication Order Form on 
the last page of this document. See also paper 3 in this book. 

2 For instance see: Richard Beckhard, Organizational Develop- 
ment; Strategies and Models, Reading, Massachusetts; Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, 1969, page 97. 


tributed a good deal of evidence which permits en- 
largement of the original concepts. 


LGMP Confirmed Requirements for Successful Or- 
ganizational Change 


From the LGMP viewpoint, the perceived requirements 
for successful major organizational change in local gov- 
ernment can be placed in eleven categories. These are 
listed below and will be discussed in the remainder of 
the paper. 


1 There must be some internal or external pressure 
upon the executive (council) or top administrative 
levels to make improvements in their operations. As 
well, they must be purposefully searching for solu- 
tions. 


2 The change must be introduced at the top adminis- 
trative level and must have both the backing and 
active involvement of most (if not all) of the top 
administrators. 


3 If the executive level is hurting, the intervention 
must be translated to meet their needs as soon as the 
top administrators are secure with the necessary 
new concepts. 


4 The introduction of any major program of organiza- 
tional change requires the involvement of both in- 
ternal and external change agents. 


5 The internal change agent, the external change 
agent, and at least a few influential managers in the 
municipality should be fully aware of the various 
alternatives for management improvement. 


6 The program of organizational change must be de- 
signed by the above individuals to meet the specific 
needs of the municipality and the managers within 
that municipality. 


7 One aspect of the change must be concerned with 
the provision of a common direction for manage- 
ment efforts within the municipality. The degree of 
integration necessary will depend upon the amount 
of co-ordination and co-operation required between 
departments, and between smaller units within the 
departments. 


8 In order that the change process can be adapted to 
meet the needs identified at each succeeding ad- 
ministrative level, problem identification must take 
place at each level in the administration before the 
individual managers at each level initiate changes. 


Problem identification should also form the basis 
for council involvement. 


9 Managers should introduce changes within their 
jurisdictions gradually, almost experimentally. Sol- 
utions to problems should be carefully developed, 
with a high degree of involvement by all who might 
be affected. Solutions should be tested for accept- 
bility before they are adopted completely. 


10 Managers at each level must be able to perceive, and 
eventually to confirm, clear advantages to their own 
operation and/or to the operation of the organiza- 
tion, from their involvement in the process. 


11 Systematic methods must be evolved to enable in- 
ternal change agents and managers to carry on the 
process without outside help. Problem identifica- 
tion and problem-solving must become a way of life. 
Both the external and internal influences upon or- 
ganizations are continuously changing and the or- 
ganization must evolve as an adaptive system. 


The following discussion enlarges upon each of the 
above requirements and in most instances contains a 
brief summary of relevant LGMP references and experi- 
ences. 


1 There must be some internal or external pressure 
upon the executive (council) or top administrative 
levels to make improvements in their operation. As 
well, they must be purposefully searching for solu- 
tions. 


This category has several facets when applied to the 
municipal setting. External pressure can be considered 
in two senses. The first is the pressure exerted by the 
public or senior levels of government on elected officials 
to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the deliv- 
ery of local government services. The second type of 
pressure is that exerted by the executive on members of 
the administration. Combined with these factors is the 
desire of the professional municipal administrators to 
be associated with an operation that uses the latest 
techniques and technology and which provides them 
opportunities to improve their own management capa- 
bility wherever possible. 


The LGMP experience has confirmed that interest and 
enthusiasm for management improvement is needed 
from both elected officials and top administrators. This 
experience also indicates that it is imperative that coun- 
cillors become knowledgeable about the process and 
become involved as soon as practicable. Municipal ad- 
ministrators look to council for direction in both a 
formal and informal sense. There is no doubt that the 
involvement and interest of elected officials increases 
the priority of the program in the eyes of the administra- 
tion. Many administrators in the Project Municipalities 
seemed to base their own involvement on the apparent 
interest of council in the process. 


Examples of external pressure in Project Municipalities 
existed in both the Regional Municipality of Niagara 
and in the City of Ottawa. A Provincially sponsored 
examination of the viability of the Region of Niagara 
was commissioned while the LGMP was in progress. 


This played a definite role in increasing the interest of 
many administrators in management improvement, al- 
though some others had solidly backed the Project be- 
fore the commission was appointed. 


The City of Ottawa was under pressure by special in- 
terest groups. Both council and administration hoped 
that the LGMP could help them to find some way of 
coping with the conflicting and sometimes narrowly 
focused demands of those groups. 


The motive for the involvement of the City of London in 
the Project, on the other hand, was at least partially, the 
desire of certain members of the Board of Control for 
corporate goals and objectives. Unfortunately, when 
the Board of Control was briefed regarding the Project 
Principal’s feelings that top administrators should be 
thoroughly familiar with goals and objectives before 
corporate goal setting was attempted, the Board of 
Control’s enthusiasm waned to some extent. Implemen- 
tation within the administration lagged and the 
Council’s needs were not met within the life span of the 
LGMP. 


2 The change must be introduced at the top adminis- 
trative level and must have both the backing and 
active involvement of most (if not all) of the top 
administrators. 


Municipal councils, particularly in large municipalities, 
are highly dependent upon the advice, management 
knowledge, and capability of their top administrators. 
Administrators also provide the continuity for long- 
term municipal programs which is not possible at the 
council level. 


Only with the top administrators working together and 
receiving advice from subordinate managers can man- 
agement problem areas in a municipality be adequately 
defined. Once problems have been identified, it is the 
senior administration which is able to influence junior 
managers to institute the necessary changes. 


Thus a program involving major changes must be in- 
itiated at the top administrative level if there is to be any 
chance of its success. As well, all top administrators 
must support the program. If some do not, mutual 
support services will not be revised and improved and 
problem-solving efforts involving more general munic- 
ipal problems will have very limited effectiveness. 


Inthe City of Ottawa, the LGMP was involved with only 
three of the six City departments. The three participat- 
ing departments soon found that they could make only 
marginal gains in management improvement without 
the involvement of support departments and council. 
This resulted in a good deal of frustration. A number of 
major problems in co-ordination were apparent at the 
inter-departmental level resulting in confusion and 

misunderstanding at the interface between council and 
administration. Attempts by the Mayor to solve prob- 
lems of co-ordination, co-operation and communica- 
tion through the dismissal of individual managers and 
through restructuring led to further fear, distrust, con- 
fusion and frustration on the part of senior managers. 
Until some incentives are developed for joint adminis- 
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trative problem-solving the situation appears unlikely 
to improve. 


3 If the executive level is hurting, the intervention 
must be translated to meet their needs as soon as the 
top administrators are secure with the necessary 
new concepts. 


As mentioned above, knowledge of new managerial 
processes and procedures at the top administrative level 
in large municipalities is a necessity before changes are 
introduced at the council level, that is unless the change 
involves reorganization of the elected body or changes 
in the electoral process. Knowledgeable senior adminis- 
trators can provide continuity and can aid council in 
dealing with new management concepts. If some change 
is desired at the council level or at the council/admin- 
istration interface, however, it is very important that 
councillors become involved in decisions regarding the 
intervention and in implementing the changes them- 
selves as soon as it is practicable. 


In both Ottawa and London, councillors saw a need for 
corporate management. In Ottawa only half of the top 
administration were involved and knowledgeable 
about the Project and progress with Council was ad- 
versely affected, as mentioned above. In London, the 
demands of Board of Control could not be met rapidly 
enough due to a massive reorganization of the city 
administration. Thus support for the LGMP wavered at 
the council level. In neither case was the LGMP able to 
meet the needs of council rapidly enough and the 
Project’s effectiveness suffered as a result. 


4 The introduction of any major program of organiza- 
tional change requires the involvement of both in- 
ternal and external change agents. 


No matter how devoted a senior manager is to the aims 
of a change process or how good his intentions of 
supporting and participating in its activities, he will 
probably be so involved with the intricacies of his own 
job that the change process suffers. 


An internal change agent is necessary to provide con- 
tinuity, to keep reminding managers to use the new 
processes, to provide them with much needed support 
as they incorporate the new activities, and to integrate 
and co-ordinate where necessary. The internal change 
agent should report to the most influential adminis- 
trator in the municipality. (The chief administrator if 
there is one.) 


For a program involving major changes to be successful, 
it is also necessary to have an outside advisor to provide 
training and advice and to assist with conflict resolution 
in order to facilitate the change. An outside party will be 
credited with greater objectivity by members of the 
organization. Any attempt by an individual from one 
particular department to ‘spearhead’ the process will 
undoubtedly meet with resistance or hostility from 
other departments. 


In addition to the external consultant role of the 

Queen’s Team, the LGMP utilized an internal ‘Project 
Leader’ who worked in conjunction with Queen’s staff. 
Three out of the four Project Leaders were members of 


particular departments and had some difficulty con- 
vincing managers that their Project activities were 
meant to benefit all departments and the municipality 
as a whole. The Queen’s staff were able to help the 
internal consultant to establish his identity as an un- 
biased internal trainer and consultant. 


Another advantage of the ‘third party’ status of the 
Queen’s Team was the broader perspective they were 
able to contribute because they were less involved with 
the situation in each municipality. While it was up to the 
Project Leader to identify the specific needs of managers 
in each municipality, the Queen’s Team was better able 
to recognize biases on the part of individual managers 
and to respond with a problem-solving approach. This 
meant that broader issues confronting managers at each 
level were identified, analyzed and responded to, in a 
group setting. With Project staff acting as moderators, 
critical comments were channelled in such a way that 
managers were able to react positively and objectively. 
It is extremely doubtful that a moderator from within 
the municipality would have been regarded with the 
necessary detachment and consequently discussion 
would not have been as frank or meaningful. 


5S The internal change agent, the external change 
agent, and at least a few influential managers in the 
municipality should be fully aware of the various 
alternatives for management improvement. 


Various managers in each municipality may feel that 
they know of methods of management improvement 
which appear to be better suited to their needs than the 
type of change being initiated. Unless the initiators are 
able to answer questions and adapt the intervention 

effectively to satisfy such managers, their co-operation 
may be hard to obtain. 


Any major management change impacts upon mana- 
gers and an organization in many different ways. It is 
very important that the change agents are aware of the 
full implication of the intervention that they are 
introducing.® The internal and external advisors should 
be aware of spin-off effects that may result from any 
management change and of the strong similarities bet- 
ween the impacts of different types of organizational 
change. The objectives of a program of management 
improvement may be achieved through a number of 
alternative techniques. The initiator of a change prog- 
ram should be aware of the various options open to him 
in order that managers may choose the most viable 
intervention alternative. 


Previous initiatives in management improvement were 
discussed during the LGMP orientation workshops. City 
officials were given an opportunity to make suggestions 
regarding the most suitable approach to organizational 
change for their particular situation. 


6 The program of organizational change must be de- 
signed by the above individuals to meet the specific 


3 This is discussed in more detail in the Phase 11 documentation, in 
press, and the LGMP paper, Organizational Change in Local 
Government, which is in draft form. 


needs of the municipality and the managers within 
that municipality. 


This requirement is important for three major reasons. 


a Each municipality has somewhat different problem 
areas, therefore an intervention must be designed to 
meet the needs of the managers involved. This 
means either satisfying the perceived needs of man- 
agers or changing their perceptions to accord with 
the potential of an available management improve- 
ment program. For example, London Council and 
administrators expressed an interest in programmed 
budgeting and the LGMP process was adapted to 
some extent, in an attempt to meet that need. At the 
same time Council was urged to delay the develop- 
ment of corporate goals and objectives until ad- 
ministrators were more familiar with the goal and 
objective setting process. Eventually London’s Chief 
Administrator and the internal Project Director de- 
veloped a comprehensive approach to management 
change to meet the specific needs of Council. 


b A successful intervention requires the involvement 
and support of all managers at each step. Involving 
them in the design of the intervention and in suggest- 
ing techniques for management improvement is 
probably the best way to confirm that they are in 
agreement with the approach and to obtain their 
support. In Ottawa, all top managers were not in- 
volved and support services could not be improved 
as a result. Thus participating managers were even- 
tually frustrated in their efforts. In other cities, 
wherever a manager did not become actively in- 
volved, other managers within his area of responsi- 
bility were usually hesitant to become involved in 
the process. 


c The introduction of any new process of manage- 
ment involves some additional effort at the outset. It 
eventually should assist managers to do their jobs 
more effectively, but may be time consuming and 
frustrating at first. Thus, it is very important that 
top managers understand and become involved in 
planning the process. The Lemp staff found that 
some department heads were not prepared to make 
the required initial effort or to encourage the efforts 
of their staff. Thus the Project either lagged or was a 
complete failure in those departments. 


7 One aspect of the change must be concerned with 
the provision of a common direction for manage- 
ment efforts within the municipality. The degree of 
integration necessary will depend upon the amount 
of co-ordination and co-operation required between 
departments, and between smaller units within de- 
partments. 


The Lomp staff are fully convinced that any effective 
program of change must have definitive goals and ob- 
jectives of its own. In addition, since the program affects 
many managers within the municipality it is necessary 
that their inputs to the process are integrated and inter- 
related where necessary. If each department does not 
develop the necessary inter-related objectives and prog- 
rams, the chances for the success of the overall program 


are very limited. Experiences during the LGMP have 
convinced the staff involved that the development of 
clear and inter-related goals and objectives by managers 
at all levels is fundamental to successful management in 
complex areas — particularly where co-ordinated pro- 
cesses and procedures are required. 


Thus, under the tcmp framework, a co-ordinated 
senior management team was considered to be very 
important. Success in joint problem identification and 
decision-making at the senior management level was 
dependent upon the development of trust, openness and 
co-operation between senior managers. Co-operation 
and trust among upper level managers were likely to 
gravitate to lower levels of management. 


Within the LGmMP approach, each senior manager was 
expected to work with the managers reporting directly 
to him to identify problems and design solutions to 
them. This type of interaction demands open lines of 
vertical communication as well as a commitment on the 
part of both the senior and junior managers to arrive at 
joint decisions. The resulting openness encourages 
junior managers to design systems to improve the func- 
tioning of the organization at their level. 


Besides developing mutual co-operation, co-ordination 
and communication it is also important that senior 
managers are open to advice and counsel from the 
outside agent. The experience of the LGMP would indi- 
cate that many middle and lower line managers have 
innovative ideas for improving the operation of the 
municipality but feel that their superiors would not give 
a fair hearing to their suggestions. Soon after the change 
process began the external and internal change agents 
began to receive information and suggestions from all 
quarters of the organization. These suggestions were 
made by the middle and lower line managers in the hope 
that those co-ordinating the LGMP process would be 
able to pass on their suggestions to top management 
and could exert some influence at that level. 


One of the most important functions of the internal or 
external change agents is to promote suggestions by 
lower level managers in the initial stages, until both 
upper and middle level managers begin to see some 
pay-off from such ideas. The change agents must, there- 
fore, have access to the top managers and be able to deal 
with them in a frank and honest way. This is also true 
when the implementation of improvements which the 
change agents suggest is involved. If top management 
is unwilling to listen, or regards attempts to make sug- 
gestions as a challenge to their authority, then the 
change process will be severely limited in its effective- 
ness. As quickly as possible, the change agents must 
help to develop ongoing processes of problem identifi- 
cation and problem-solving by senior, middle and 


junior managers, which will endure without external 
involvement. 


8 In order that the change process can be adapted to 
meet the needs identified at each succeeding ad- 
ministrative level, problem identification must take 
place at each level in the administration before the 
individual managers at each level initiate changes. 
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Problem identification should also form the basis 
for council involvement. 


For the reasons already mentioned when discussing the 
top administrative level, managers at each level should 
be involved in identifying management improvement 

needs at their organizational level. Junior managers are 

able to identify many of the real management weaknes- 

ses at their working level and are far more likely to be 
committed to an improvement process if they have been 
involved in identifying the problems and the setting of 
problem-solving objectives. 


If top management recognition and definition of prob- 
lem areas is inaccurate or incomplete, as the LGMP 
found was frequently the case, middle and lower level 
managers will not be committed to the solutions re- 
commended. In a number of cases, lower level managers 
defined major problems of which upper level managers 
were not aware. In such cases, the lower level managers 
should be involved in the generation of solutions, 
whenever possible. Here the lower level managers can 
apply expertise which can aid in gaining their commit- 
ment to a solution. 


When councils become involved in management change 
programs councillors also should identify the weaknes- 
ses they perceive in the system of management and 
propose solutions. This type of problem identification 
provides a basis for communication between council- 
lors. Councillors had considerable and valuable input 
to the agenda for the administration/council work- 
shops held in Ottawa and St. Catharines. 


9 Managers should introduce changes within their 
jurisdictions gradually, almost experimentally. Sol- 
utions to problems should be carefully developed, 
with a high degree of involvement by all who might 
be affected. Solutions should be tested for accepta- 
bility before they are adopted completely. 


An all-inclusive management improvement process 
such as the LGMP has many facets. The LGMP has dealt 
with the restructuring of municipal departments, the 
development of personnel appraisal systems, the func- 
tioning of the budgetary system as well as inter and 
intra-departmental problem-solving and other aspects 
of organizational change. The primary intervention 
technique was the setting of goals and objectives by 
various managerial levels and groups. However, this 
common thrust was only continued in each of the four 
Project Municipalities until such time as the pressing 
needs of the organization and individuals were re- 
vealed. After that, a specific program was designed to 
deal with the various expressed needs of the muni- 
cipalities, working under the framework of the goal and 
objective setting system. 


It was important to recognize that each organizational 
unit had different problems and interests. For a prog- 
ram such as the LGMP to be successful it must involve a 
degree of innovation and experimentation if significant 
things are to happen. What must be resisted is the idea 
that because a certain function or job has been done ina 
set pattern for any length of time, a new or perhaps 
unconventional way of accomplishing the activity can- 


not be found. On the other hand, forcing solutions upon 
resisting managers can have negative effects upon a 
management improvement program. Strong top man- 
agement support is one of the prerequisites for innova- 
tion to take place. The whole exercise will prove dys- 
functional to the employees involved if new ideas gen- 
erated from middle and lower line managers are never 
seriously considered by top management or if top man- 
agement tries to superimpose unacceptable solutions. 


It was also necessary to note that new techniques de- 
veloped in one department may or may not be applica- 
ble to other departments, or to the municipality as a 
whole. This is another reason why it was vitally impor- 
tant, in the early part of the process, to establish inter- 

departmental communication as well as a free flow of 
information between managerial levels. 


10 Managers at each level must be able to perceive, and 
eventually to confirm, clear advantages to their own 
operation and/or to the operation of the organiza- 
tion, from their involvement in the process. 


Top managers and change agents must realize that 
managers at all levels must be confident of pay-off from 
a change program before they will give it full support. 
Of course, middle and junior managers will overtly 
support most programs desired by senior managers. 
They will not, however, contribute to the program in an 
optimal way unless they are truly confident that the 
program can be effective in improving management. 


In each of the four Project Municipalities the process 
started at the senior management level and worked 
down. The initial support and enthusiasm of those 
senior people allowed the Project to approach the mid- 
dle management level in a fairly short time. Even though 
the initial response of some managers was less than 
favourable, it was the exception when an individual’s 
doubts about the LGMP persisted after the process was 
underway and working toward the solution of various 
long standing problems. 


Even though the process was usually initiated by senior 
management, in many cases the support and en- 
thusiasm of lower level managers convinced a senior 
official that the process was worthwhile and ap- 
preciated. As the process became better established, 
managers at the same level in different departments 
began to compare what they were doing and to offer 
helpful and mutually advantageous suggestions. 


It is important that change activities in a municipality 
have a central focus. As the processes gain momentum 
and have positive effects in various parts of the organi- 
zation, they will become the focus of discussion in both 
formal and informal settings. At this time the focus of 
the change process really switches from the internal and 
external advisors to the various managers who are be- 
coming skilled in the necessary techniques. At this 
point, the advisors merely act as resource people, con- 
tributing when asked and keeping track of the overall 
progress. 


One way to ensure rapid pay-off to managers at each 
level is to involve them in problem identification. As 


long as upper level management is prepared to react to 
the problems thus identified, pay-offs should result in 
short order. 


11 Systematic methods must be evolved to enable in- 
ternal change agents and managers to carry on the 
process without outside help. Problem identifica- 
tion and problem-solving must become away of life. 
Both the external and internal influences upon or- 
ganizations are continuously changing and the or- 
ganization must evolve as an adaptive system. 


There is probably an ongoing role for a co-ordinator of 
management and organizational development within 
any large municipality. His main role would probably 
be to encourage and assist ongoing problem identifica- 
tion at various levels in the organizations and between 
departments or other organizational units in cases 
where support services are involved. 


New problems continuously develop in organizations 
and requirements for new forms of organizational 
change emerge accordingly. The need for change and 
evolution in organizations is probably endemic, both to 
satisfy the needs of the organization itself and the 
people who supply its major resource. 


The City of London has developed a co-ordinator role 
for management and organizational development 
around their Project Leader position. He is responsible 
for co-ordinating the activities of administrative task 
groups which are dealing with special management 


problems. He also is responsible for co-ordinating the 
input of external management consultants and for the 
evolution of management development programs. 


Summary 


The forgoing eleven categories represent some major 

requirements for successful organizational change as 

perceived by the Lemp staff. Effective guided change is 

not easy to implement but attention to the suggestions 
contained in this paper should be helpful. In particular, 
the involvement of those who will be implementing the 
changes is important and the characteristics of the prog- 
ram itself may depend upon their decisions. 


The question of management skill and the ability of 
managers to undertake some of the roles and to apply 
some of the techniques suggested in this book are not 
discussed in this paper. The development of these skills 
is also an important aspect of a successful program of 
organizational change and could be considered as a 
requirement. Paper 6 discusses some management train- 
ing programs which might be helpful and this subject is 
also discussed in the concluding section of this book. 
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Paper 3 Developments in the Management of Local Government 


Introduction 


In the last decade, local government management has 
become a topic of prime concern to politicians, resear- 
chers, citizens and, of course, the managers themselves. 
The demand for more and better services, the uncon- 
trolled growth of cities, the fiscal problems, and, in the 
United States, the decay of inner cities and the accom- 
panying social unrest, has prompted a great deal of 
debate and research, and has resulted in some stop-gap 
measures. Along with these concerns has come the de- 
velopment of a great number of new approaches (and 
some old ones in new clothing) to the management of 
local government. 


These new approaches have varied greatly in scope and 
are diverse in nature. Some individuals have suggested 
that program budgeting, corporate planning or be- 
havioural training can alone supply the answer to any 
number of local government problems. Others suggest 
that systems analysis and the application of various 
quantitative techniques can significantly improve the 
decision-making process. Both elected representatives 
and appointed officials have recently been presented 
with a vast array of new systems, techniques, manage- 
ment methods, budgetary processes, and planning 
schemes from which to choose. 


Before beginning the implementation phase of the Pro- 
ject the LGMp staff embarked upon a study of the man- 
agement of local government, focusing on these recent 
developments. From the many different approaches ten 
categories of development were identified: 


goal setting; 

performance measurement; 
management information systems; 
systems analysis; 


financial resource management; 
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organizational development and human resource 
management; 


7 labour relations; 

8 restructuring and reorganization; 

9 community date base; 

10 the planning process. 

One finding of this study was that while advocates of 


one particular system or management technique were 
often unaware of other innovative systems or processes, 


all of these developments seemed to have the same 
desired outcome; to improve the efficiency of local gov- 
ernment in terms of more and better services per tax 
dollar, and to increase its effectiveness in terms of grea- 
ter responsiveness to the needs and wants ofits citizens. 


It is important in any change program in a local gov- 
ernment setting to be aware, not only of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each of these approaches, but also of 
their underlying impacts and critical inter-relationships. 
Failure to understand the inter-relationships and inter- 
dependencies among the various management areas has 
led to difficulties in a number of local government change 
programs. These include the use of change programs to 
create a good public image without making any real 
change in management or service delivery, the de- 
velopment of employee mistrust of what they perceive 
to be another disruptive annd unproductive fad, and the 
benefits of one program being cancelled out by another 
program working at cross purposes to the first. The 
tendancy to leap from one program to another without 
a full awareness of the relationship between them is thus 
a dangerous one which can only be countered by 
thorough management education. 


This paper is, therefore, directed at examining each of 
the ten categories of management and organizational 
development, and tracing their relationship to, and im- 
pact on each other. Its main purpose is for use as a 
background reference for municipal managers and for 
later papers on specific topics such as budgeting or 
performance evaluation. Thus, although each area will 
not be discussed in detail, some of the confusion sur- 
rounding what the ‘labels’ mean and what they can 
offer is clarified and managers will be able to see where 
the LGMP approach fits into the overall picture of man- 
agement development. 


Managers are urged to read this paper through as a 
whole, giving particular attention to gaining a better 
awareness of the general ideas in all development areas. 
By doing so they can better appreciate the importance of 
avoiding a narrow concentration on single techniques 
and innovations. They will also be in a better position to 
incorporate useful ideas from each to make their own 
management improvement programs more comprehen- 
sive and fruitful. 


1 Goal Setting 


Municipal goal setting is a process whereby broad 
goals, usually accompanied by sub-goals and/or objec- 


tives, are established in a number of areas of importance 
to the municipality. 


Municipal goal setting programs became popular in the 
mid-sixties. There were three basic types of program: 


a broad direction for the municipality; 
b direct input to the official plan; and 


¢ innovative internal management techniques. 


Broad municipal direction programs are sometimes in- 
itiated by council or administration, but just as often by 
other public-minded groups. The purpose is to help the 
municipality to gain a measure of control over its future 
rather than developing haphazardly. To do this, par- 
ticipation is often sought from large numbers of citizens 
in setting goals in areas of importance to the municipal- 
ity (e.g. transportation, health, education, public safety, 
recreation). It is important to note that this type of 

program is independent of the official planning process. 


In a typical program, research determines the current 
state of each goal area, a select group of citizens then 
produces a preliminary set of goals. These goals are 
taken to the citizens at large for refinement, plans are 
made to accomplish the goals, responsibility for the 
various steps is allocated to various agencies and or- 
ganizations and, in some cases, a permanent organiza- 
tion is established to ensure that the plans are carried 
out. 


Programs of this type have varied considerably in size 
and duration but some have been remarkably success- 
ful. The program Goals for Dallas, for example, had 
participation from more than 100,000 people to date 
and in 1976 celebrated eleven years of existence with 
the initiation of yet another major citizen participation 
campaign to revise and update its goals. 


A second type of program involves direct input to the 
official plan. Such plans, of necessity, embody the goals 
and objectives of the community. A number of 
municipalities have organized programs to enable the 
public to have a say in determining these goals and 
objectives. 


Goals programs to modify, update or establish the offi- 
cial plan are almost always initiated by council, and 
again, vary greatly in terms of scope and energy ex- 
pended. One problem here is that there is the danger 
that this type of effort will be used as a public relations 
gimmick by council and will not constitute a sincere 
attempt to elicit and give effect to the desires of the 
public. 


Goal setting programs of these first two types have 
helped in many cases to improve citizen awareness and 
pride in the community and to generate better com- 
munication between citizens and the decision-makers in 
the community, government and otherwise. Frequently 
these programs have resulted in tangible changes such 
as new parks, and improved water and air pollution 
control systems. 


A third category embraces all innovative internal man- 
agement techniques and processes such as organiza- 


tional development, program budgeting, corporate 
planning and management by objectives, in which goal 


setting plays an important part. 


This type of program is quite different from those in the 
first two categories in that they are always made with- 
out formal citizen participation and are directly con- 
cerned with improving the internal management of the 
local government. For the most part, these programs are 
embodied in other development areas, and are de- 
scribed in more detail under the relevant headings. 


2 Performance Measurement 


It is a widely held belief that if municipalities are to 
provide services in the most efficient and effective man- 
ner then objectives must be set and some means of 
measuring progress towards those objectives must be 
found. Certainly this is a difficult task because in many 
cases the outputs of a local government do not lend 
themselves to easy quantification. A great deal of atten- 
tion in recent years has been devoted to improving the 
performance measurement capabilities of local gov- 
ernment and considerable progress has been made in 
some areas. 


Performance measures currently in use in local govern- 
ment may be divided into five categories. In order of 
increasing sophistication, they are as follows. 


a Workload Indicators — process oriented measures 
which focus on output over a period of time without 
regard for the cost or value of the output, e.g. yards 
of street paved per month, tons of solid waste re- 
moved per year, welfare cases processed per day. 


b Efficiency Indicators — which determine how 
economically resources (inputs) are converted into 
services or results (outputs), again without concern 
for the value of the output, e.g. cost per yard of street 
paved, tons of solid waste removed per man hour. 


c Effectiveness Indicators — results oriented measures 
focusing on how well a goal or objective is being 
accomplished, without particular regard for cost. 
They assess the quality of services being delivered to 
the public, e.g. percent of crimes solved, response 
time to fire calls, the number of participants in a 
given recreation program. Effectiveness can include 
efficiency indicators when cost effectiveness is estab- 
lished as a particular objective. 


d Effectiveness by Inspection —a fourth type of meas- 
ure which is currently being experimented with 
within several municipalities is a special type of effec- 
tiveness indicator which involves subjective evalua- 
tion either by a civic employee or through surveys of 
random samples of citizens. For example, in addition 
to measuring how much garbage is being picked up 
at what cost, a municipality might want to know 
how well the goal of providing clean streets is being 
accomplished. A specially trained inspector could 
spend part of his time evaluating the cleanliness of 
randomly chosen streets in each neighbourhood ona 
scale from ‘very clean’ to ‘very littered’. This meas- 
ure, plotted over time would give council and ad- 
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ministration a better idea of their performance in 
their effort to provide clean streets. The inspector 
might also measure the quality of road surfaces using 
some scale such as a ‘bumpiness’ index, and evaluate 
traffic congestion by measuring the time required 
and delays encountered in travelling between various 
points in the municipality. 


e Citizen Surveys — using random sampling, allow the 
local government to measure public expectations 
and desires for services against actual performance. 
These surveys are generally conducted annually or 
semi-annually and concentrate on citizens’ percep- 
tions and experiences with individual public services. 


Performance measurement in local government is 
closely linked to several of the other management de- 
velopment areas. To be useful, performance indicators 
must be incorporated into the information system so 
that decision-makers receive the information while it is 
still relevant. Often, both administrators and elected 
representatives must be trained in how to use the infor- 
mation to assist them in the management of the re- 
sources of the municipality. 


Performance measurement is also strongly linked in 
most cases to financial resource management, in that it 
seeks to foster a more rational allocation of resources 
based on information describing the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of current programs. Measurement is an 
essential component of both program and performance 
budgeting. 


Finally, performance measurement has played a major 
role in some of the recent advances in the field of munic- 
ipal labour relations, particularly those attempts to tie 
compensation to improvements in performance. 


The measurement of performance in local government 
is increasing in importance and will continue to do so. 
The trend will be away from simple workload indi- 
cators toward more complex measures of efficiency and 
effectiveness. 


3 Management Information Systems 


Effective decision-making at both the elected and ap- 
pointed levels in municipalities requires timely, reliable 
and appropriate information. Elected representatives 
need information about community priorities, public 
perceptions, political implications of decisions, and the 
human and financial resources available. They also 
need briefly stated, well selected information from the 
administration so that they can quickly gain an under- 
standing of administrative proposals and make the 
broad policy decisions which are required. Adminis- 
trators, on the other hand, need guidance from council 
in terms of policies, priorities, and resources available, 
and ongoing information regarding the status and im- 
pact of various programs from the perspective of both 
council and the public. 


Information systems are essentially methods of develop- 
ing and organizing information so that it reaches the 
appropriate decision-maker in a recognizable and use- 
ful form. 


Designing information systems for management in- 
cludes the development of many different systems 
which provide managers with the information they 
need for long-range planning, setting goals and objec- 
tives, reviewing performance, and making day-to-day 
decisions. Some of these systems may be formal, some 
may be largely informal and some may merely involve 
an improvement in the personal development, retrieval, 
and use of information by each manager. As such, the 
development of needed management information is 
fundamental to effective management. 


Recently, a number of factors have operated to create 
an urgent need for new and better types of information 
and information handling at the local government level. 
Of particular importance have been the rapid physical 
growth of cities and the increasing service role being 
assigned to local government. Local government ad- 
ministrators and elected officials have also been sub- 
jected to a data explosion. They are flooded with facts 
and figures, reports and print-outs. Some municipalities 
seem to have accepted the notion that obtaining more 
data faster means better information. The fallacy of this 
belief is becoming clearer, however, and the importance 
of distinguishing between mere data and information is 
beginning to be recognized. 


The effect of this changing environment is that both the 
volume and complexity of information available to 
decision-makers have increased dramatically. The need 
to systematize management information and the way it 
is handled has become acute in many municipalities. A 
great deal of effort has been expended in the last few 
years in Canada, the United States, and elsewhere, to 
develop, improve and reassess municipal information 
systems, resulting in some significant achievements. Al- 
though computer capability is not fundamental to the 
establishment of an information system it is interesting 
to note that all the publicized attempts to improve 
management information are computer based. 


The development of systematized information is an area 
of great importance to local government officials. Prog- 
ress in this field is important for the continuation of 
improvements in the local government decision-making 
process. Thus it is essential that both administrators 
and councillors remain up-to-date on innovations in this 
area so that they are able to estimate the relevance of the 
new systems to their municipality. 


4 Systems Analysis 


The term ‘systems analysis’, broadly interpreted, could 
embrace such areas as the planning process and the 
development of management information systems. For 
our purposes, however, the narrower definition pro- 
posed by the International City Management Associa- 
tion (ICMA) will be used: 


... an approach to problem solving that dissects a 
problem in order to understand its related parts and 
determine the most workable solution. The process 
relies heavily on quantification and on the use of 
sophisticated analytical techniques such as models, 


simulation, cost-effectiveness theory, and techniques 
a : 
traditionally associated with operations research. 


Systems analysis can be of value to local government 
decision-makers because it identifies the factors sig- 

nificantly affecting a problem and its solution, deter- 
mines how these factors interact and helps to measure 
the factors in order to assess their relative importance. 


Generally, systems analysis involves eight steps. 


a Aproblem is recognized and the need for its solution 


is defined. 


b The statement of need is converted into measurable 
objectives which identify the actual results to be 
achieved. 


c The constraints limiting possible alternative solu- 
tions are identified. 


d A number of alternatives are generated. These are 
different courses of action which would achieve the 
objectives to a lesser or greater extent. 


e Each alternative is analyzed in terms of probable 
costs and benefits, selection criteria are developed 
and the optimal alternative is chosen. 


f The chosen alternative is developed into a plan of 
action and implemented on a pilot basis. 


g The results of pilot implementation are evaluated in 
terms of effectiveness in reaching the objectives. 


h The evaluation report is fed back to the decision- 
maker who may make modifications to the plan or 
decide to implement it on a wider basis. 


Since the mid-sixties, the use of systems analysis techni- 
ques by local governments has increased rapidly. They 
have become an accepted and integral part of the 
decision-making process in many places. A number of 
larger municipalities have institutionalized systems 
analysis; the Greater London Council has an Opera- 
tions Research Division, while New York City works 
with the New York City-Rand Institute, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to applying analysis to urban 
problems. A number of institutions have also been in- 
strumental in expanding the bounds of systems analysis 
applications to local government. Among them are the 
Operations Research Centre at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in the United States and, in Great Britain, 
the Institute of Local Government of the University of 
Birmingham, and the Institute for Operational Re- 
search of the Tavistock Institute.? 


Some of the decision-making models that have been 
applied to tactical local government problems include 
the following. 


1 International City Management Association, Applying Systems 
Analysis in Urban Government: Three Case Studies, report pre- 
pared for the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
(Washington, D.c.: International City Management Association 
March 1972), p. 1. 

Tavistock has been concentrating on overcoming the weaknesses 
of the 8-point linear process of problem-solving, described above, 
through the development of a cyclical problem stating and solving 
process. See Concepts & Methods of Strategic Choice: Reference, 
A. Hickling, I.0.R., Tavistock Institute, London, England, June, 
1973. 


, 


to 


a Network Analysis — includes critical path analysis 
or PERT, used primarily to schedule major construc- 
tion work. 


b Stock Control — to determine optimal order quan- 
tities, order cycles, and buffer stocks. 


c Replacement Analysis — to determine the most 
economical time to replace capital equipment, espe- 
cially vehicles. 


d Scheduling and Routing — to determine such things 
as crew schedules, bus schedules and optimal bus, 
ambulance and fire truck routes. 


e Facility Location — to determine the optimal loca- 
tion of depots, administrative offices, police stations 


and fire halls. 


Local governments are also using models in strategic 
decision-making and planning areas. Those in use range 
from simple, single-variable models which forecast 
population, housing demand or employment, to com- 
plex, interactive models which can evaluate alternative 
transportation, facility location, housing, or urban and 
regional development policies. 


Inputs for systems analysis come primarily from the 
management information system, the performance 
measurement system, and the community data base. 
Thus it is important that information systems be de- 
veloped to the extent that the information needed for 
analysis be available, relevant and accurate. 


The outputs of systems analysis techniques are gener- 
ally inputs to other processes. In particular, many of 
these techniques provide information relevant to prob- 
lems dealing with the allocation of financial resources 
among competing alternatives. Other applications of a 
strategic nature link systems analysis with the planning 
process. 


The major limitations of such techniques are not techni- 
cal but result from the difficulty of bringing technology 
and users together. Systems analysis techniques are im- 
portant to local government, however, and this impor- 
tance is growing. In the past, their use has resulted in 
large cost savings while improving efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. For this reason, the trend will continue. Every 
year more and more local governments will put the 
techniques of systems analysis to greater and more in- 
novative use. 


5 Financial Resource Management 


Financial resource management is one of the most per- 

vasive of all local government processes, affecting pol- 
icy making at all levels. It includes such aspects as the 

management of the municipality’s revenue and debt, the 
planning and budgetary processes, the accounting func- 
tion, purchasing and contracting, the establishment of 
financial controls, and in some cases the internal audit 

and computing functions. 


Traditional local government budgeting systems have 
been incremental and input-oriented. They have fo- 
cused on how much is to be spent but have never 
specified exactly what the government was trying to 


accomplish and what the taxpayer was receiving for his 
money. 
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Major local government budgetary reforms have gener- 
ally attempted to improve decision-making and en- 
hance accountability by means of a more rational 
budgeting process. They focus on the desired results of 
local government programs through the setting of clear 
objectives in each major area of activity, consideration 
of alternative ways to reach these objectives, analysis of 
alternatives, selection of the optimal course of action, 
measurement of the results, and comparison to objec- 
tives. 


The most important innovations in the field of local 
government budgeting over the last decade and a half 
have involved planning-programming-budgeting (PPB) 
systems and related simplified and modified systems 
such as ‘program budgeting’. 


The Greater London Council has described the pps 
system as follows: 


Planning — assessing the community needs, setting 
courses of action in relation to the objectives they 
service and presenting them in a performance and 
resource use plan over a period of years; 


Budgeting — translating planning and programming 
decisions into specific financial plans for a relatively 
short period of time (one year); and 


System — integrating, checking and reviewing all 
planning, programming and budgeting decisions 
within a consistent framework of general 
management.? 


Some of the major components of a PPB system are: 


a a program structure not necessarily based on de- 
partmental divisions but on the fundamental goals of 
the local government as set by council, and, there- 
fore, frequently cutting across departmental lines. A 
typical structure would be that of Charlotte, North 
Carolina’s 1975 budget, composed of six program 
categories — community development, environmen- 
tal health and protection, protection of person and 
property, transportation, leisure time opportunities, 
and policy formulation and administration; 


b a multi-year program and financial plan showing 
cost estimates and predicted outputs for each ele- 
ment of each program; 


¢ program analysis which systematically identifies al- 
ternative means to achieve the goals and objectives of 
the local government and analyzes the costs and 
benefits of each; and 


d aprocedure to enable decision-makers to revise and 
update resource allocation decisions. 


The focus of ppB systems has been primarily on the 
operating budget. Some of the PPB concepts, such as 
cost/benefit analysis, are applicable to the capital 
budgeting process as well, and a number of munici- 
palities have had success in this area. 


Financial resource management is linked particularly 
strongly with several other areas of development. A 

major characteristic of most recent local government 
budgetary reforms including pps has been the attempt 


to strengthen the link between budgeting and planning. 
The rational approach to budgeting involves goal set- 
ting by council and administrators, the development of 
performance measures and the use of the tools of sys- 
tems analysis to evaluate alternative programs. Finally, 
an integrated management information system is essen- 
tial to the success of PPB or any other planning and 
results-oriented budgeting system. 


6 Organizational Development and Human Resource 
Management 


This area of development encompasses attempts to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of local govern- 
ment by working with the people in the organization. 
Included in this area is a growing range of programs and 
activities which may be categorized as either organiza- 
tional development (OD) or human resource manage- 
ment. 


The focus of op has been on change processes in the 
context of the whole organization, while the focus of 
human resource management has been on the indi- 
vidual. Recently, with the greater acceptance of the 
notion ofa systematic, integrated approach to the man- 
agement of change, the split between organizational 
development and management development has be- 
come less pronounced. Notwithstanding this, however, 
they will be discussed separately. 


There are a number of different OD programs in use. 
These programs differ from one another in varying 
degrees. However, the majority of OD programs have 
most if not all of the following characteristics. 


a It is a planned change effort involving the whole 
system. 


b It is managed from the top by people committed to 
the process. 


c It has traditionally been regarded as consisting of 
three stages: 


i unfreezing — stimulating recognition of the need 
to change; 

ii changing — introducing and applying new 
methods and guidelines; 

ili refreezing — providing the necessary reinforce- 
ment for the development of the new management 
system and stabilization of the organization. 


d It achieves its goals through planned intervention 
using behavioural science techniques to concentrate 
on attitudes, behaviour, values, relationships, reso- 
lution of conflicts and organization culture. 


e Much of the effort is directed toward developing 
work groups or teams and toward improving in- 
teraction between individuals. 


f It is a long-term process taking from two to six or 
more years. 


g Change agents from outside the organization usually 
help to organize and initiate the process, working 


3 PPBS: Some Questions and their Answers on the Greater London 
Council’s Planning-Programming-Budgeting System. The Grea- 
ter London Council, London, England, 1972, p. 8. 


with designated resource people inside the organiza- 
tion. 


h Participants set goals and objectives for their own 
work groups and eventually for the whole organiza- 
tion. 


Until recently, only a few attempts had been made at 
initiating OD programs in the public sector and even 
fewer at the local government level. Lately, however, a 
number of municipal governments have turned to OD 
either alone or in conjunction with other innovative 
practices. These local governments feel the need to im- 
prove their organizational effectiveness and see OD as 
one way to do it. 


One organization that has promoted the advancement 
of this field in the local government sector is the Tavis- 
tock Institute in London, England. Another is the Na- 
tional Training and Development Center for State and 
Local Government (NTDS) in Washington, D.c., the 

stated goal of which is to improve the effectiveness of 
state and local agencies through on-going training and 
development, concentrating on a change process called 
‘action training and research’. The NTps has been active 
in promoting quasi-OD programs in a number of small 
to medium sized municipalities in the United States. 


Full scale municipal oD programs are currently under- 
way in a number of municipalities. One important pro- 
ject of this nature is SIGN, the Suburban Intergovern- 
mental Network for Management Development, which 
involves five suburban municipalities in Missouri and is 
being co-ordinated by the Center for Management De- 
velopment of the University of Missouri in Kansas City. 
The City of Thunder Bay, Ontario, was deeply involved 
in an OD process based upon the Blake-Mouton Mana- 
gerial Grid for several years in the early seventies. 


Management development has the aim of improving the 
skills, knowledge and hopefully the performance of 
managers. It can be split into three areas — manage- 
ment education, management training and manager de- 
velopment. Management education seeks to provide 
functional and background information in both ad- 
ministrative and human resources skills. Management 
training attempts to provide both practical and inter- 
personal skills. Manager development includes coach- 
ing by the individual’s superior and planned efforts to 
broaden his experience base through such approaches 
as delegation of responsibilities, job rotation, and 
multi-departmental projects. 


Local government officials, both elected and appointed, 
are increasingly coming to the realization that their 
most important assets are their human resources and 
that the management of these resources is one of their 
most critical tasks. As more and more municipal offi- 
cials accept this view, greater efforts will be made to 
develop more effective local government. 


7 Labour Relations 


Labour relations is that very important area of interface 
between the employees of the municipality and its man- 
agement. It is a field that has moved in the last fifteen 


years from a position of relatively minor importance to 
one of major importance to local government. Because 
large numbers of employees are unionized in most 
municipalities and because these unions are now truly 
beginning to feel their strength in Canada, an under- 
standing of developments in the field of labour relations 
is important to all local government managers. 


In the past decade or so, a number of municipalities 
have introduced innovations in their dealings with or- 
ganized employees including: 


a multi-employer bargaining; 
b productivity bargaining; and 
c other innovative incentive systems. 


Multi-employer bargaining involves the banding to- 
gether of employers, in this case municipalities, to deal 
with unions as a common front. It has been in use for 
some time in the private sector but is still something of a 
novelty in the public sector. More and more, however, 
local governments are discovering advantages in facing 
union negotiations in concert with other jurisdictions. 
Toronto had a brief experience with multi-employer 
bargaining in 1947. More recently, Montreal, Quebec 
City, Hull and Vancouver have been involved with it in 
varying degrees. In the United States, the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area has considerable experience in this field. 


Advantages of multi-employer bargaining have in- 
cluded increased strength, especially when dealing with 
a large union such as the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CUPE), and expertise at significantly lower 
cost to each participating municipality than would have 
been the case had they each attempted to hire equally 
qualified professionals. 


Productivity bargaining involves basing pay increases 
to municipal employees on improvements in productiv- 
ity, 1.e. outputs per dollar or per man-hour. New York 
City was the first major city to experiment on a large 

scale with productivity bargaining, beginning in De- 

cember, 1970. 


The program has been somewhat successful in eliminat- 
ing a number of productivity-defeating procedures and 
in scheduling regulated increases in productivity in ex- 
change for pay hikes. In recent years, as the economic 
situation worsened and layoffs became strong pos- 
sibilities, the unions have co-operated with manage- 
ment to a greater extent in their efforts to find more 
efficient systems and methods for municipal operations. 


Other local governments have followed New York’s 
example by making productivity an issue at the bargain- 
ing table. By giving employees a financial interest in the 
efficient operation of the local government, they have 


sought to increase motivation and improve employee 
performance. 


Other innovative incentive systems, currently in use, run 
the gamut from contests and competitions to perfor- 
mance bonuses, job enlargement and shared savings. 
Several local governments have been able to tie perfor- 
mance of departments directly to pay increases through 
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incentive plans. Police in Orange, California, for exam- 
ple, receive pay increases if certain types of crime are 
reduced below specified levels, while refuse collectors in 
Flint, Michigan, receive bonuses if they generate savings 
by improving productivity. 


Local governments have been learning to deal more 

effectively with employee unions. Unions will continue 
to demand a greater share of the public purse and a 

greater amount of political power. Municipal officials 
must be able to deal with these demands in a manner 
which will not detract from their efforts to meet the 

needs of other segments of the municipality. 


8 Restructuring and Reorganization 


There are many instances today where local govern- 
ment is being ‘reformed’ to be better able to meet the 
problems which municipalities of all sizes are encoun- 
tering all over the world. This is certainly one of the 
major areas of activity in the widespread efforts to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of local gov- 
ernment. The local government reform movement has 
taken two directions — restructuring and reorganiza- 
tion. Some confusion exists over definitions; for the 
purposes here, however, restructuring refers to struc- 
tural changes external to the municipality, while reor- 
ganization refers to structural changes within the 
municipal organization. 


a Restructuring 


In the local government context restructuring generally 
refers to the establishment of either regional govern- 
ment or metropolitan government. The difference bet- 
ween the two is primarily one of geography. Regionali- 
zation usually occurs in areas which have substantial 
rural proportions. Metropolitan governments are 
formed in areas dominated by a large urban centre 
surrounded by a number of suburbs and with little or no 
rural area. 


In both of these types of restructuring a new level of 
government, referred to in Ontario as an ‘upper-tier’ 
municipality, takes over a number of major functions, 
seeking to effect economies of scale. This leaves the 
‘lower tier’ municipalities with somewhat fewer func- 
tions. 


The aim of local government restructuring is an ambiti- 
ous, perhaps unrealistic one; to minimize jurisdictional 
overlapping, excessive ‘red tape’ and critical fiscal ine- 
quities between cities and towns; and to improve the 
generally fragmented approach to the area-wide prob- 
lems that characterizes urban growth in Western soci- 
ety. Problems arise, however, because in most cases, 
restructuring is imposed on local governments by a 
senior level of government. In many of these cases there 
has been inadequate consideration of the needs of the 
citizens, local politicians, and municipal administrators 
giving rise to resistance to the change and lack of co- 
operation and commitment. 


b Reorganization 


It is possible to classify reorganization in municipalities 
into three main types; political, political-administrative 
interface, and administrative. 


There are a number of different kinds of reorganization 
possible at the political or elected level. These iriclude 
the initiation or elimination of a board of control, 
changing the manner in which representatives are 
elected (by ward or at large), changing the manner in 
which the mayor is selected and changes in the commit- 
tee system. 


Reorganization at the political-administrative interface 
deals with the way in which the administration com- 
municates to the elected representatives and vice-versa. 
Such a reorganization might involve the creation of a 
structure based on a committee of department heads or 
involve the appointment of a chief administrative of- 
ficer, who might operate as a strong city manager or 
take the less directive role of a city co-ordinator. 


Administrative reorganization can also take many 
forms. Some examples would include the formation of 
new ‘umbrella’ departments, the shifting of an organi- 
zational unit from one department to another, and the 
creation of various committees to improve inter- 
departmental co-operation. Programmed approaches 
to the management of ongoing municipal problems can 
result in restructuring to meet the demands of such 
programs. 


There are a number of ways of initiating and carrying 
out a reorganization in a municipality. Three examples 
are the use of management consultants, undertaking the 
change internally, and using special purpose groups. 


All too often a change in organizational structure Is seen 
as a solution toa set of complex problems. A revision in 
structure, if brought about after a careful and thorough 
examination, can assist in resolving some management 
problems. However, it is people who make the structure 
work and any reorganization must take the people into 
account. Thus, a well conceived reorganization 1s a 
blend of the most desirable structure and the individuals 
who must make it work. 


9 Community Data Base 


Information is essential to the municipal decision- 
maker. This includes not only the internally generated 
information concerning current operations and the per- 
formance of the local government, but also information 
about the community as a whole, its social and 
economic status, and the trends which are affecting it. 
Without this second type of information, local govern- 
ment officials work in a partial vacuum, clearly an 
undesirable situation, particularly in strategic long- 
range planning. 


Thus there is a strong need to have available meaning- 
ful, accurate, and reliable statistics which indicate 
where the community has been, where it is now and 
where it is likely to be in the future. A well planned 
community data base can serve the needs of all levels of 
government and eliminate unnecessary duplication. 


There are anumber of approaches to obtaining the type 
of information necessary to the development of a com- 
munity data base. Three of the most important ap- 
proaches are economic potential studies, social indi- 
cators, and urban information systems. 


Economic potential studies present statistics concerning 
the economic environment of a municipality in the re- 
cent past and the present. These figures are then pro- 
jected ten or fifteen years to provide an indication of the 
future, assuming that present trends continue. The pur- 
pose of such studies is to contribute to rational long- 
range planning. 


There are problems with forecasting the future through 
trend analysis. It is difficult to be accurate even with 
population projections, and analysts sometimes tend to 
be unduly preoccupied with current trends. Also, 
economic potential studies are expensive and somewhat 
sophisticated planning tools. Only a few municipalities 
have them and they are not always put to optimal use. 
Indeed some municipal officials are not even aware of 
the availability or potential use of such studies. 


Despite these difficulties, when properly used, econ- 
omic potential studies have been invaluable aids, not 
only to local government officials concerned with 
strategic planning, but also to other levels of govern- 
ment and to private individuals who must make impor- 
tant planning decisions based on economic trends. 


Social indicators are special statistics which attempt to 
measure some aspect of human welfare and, in the 
aggregate, the quality of life. Examples of social indi- 
cators to measure the areas of unemployment, poverty, 
income and housing are: 


a percent of labour force unemployed; 


percent of individual tax returns with reported in- 
comes less than $1,000; 


¢ per capita money income; and 


d average housing expenditures for all families and 
unattached individuals. 


Social indicators have the potential to help local gov- 
ernment administrators and councillors in planning and 
decision-making by giving quantified descriptions of 
very complex areas. Users, however, must be cautioned 
that these measures have conceptual as well as data 
weaknesses. One must not read too much into the data 
because they are usually relatively crude and in some 
cases are not comparable between municipalities or 
over time for various reasons. 


A third way in which the municipality may build up a 
community data base is through the development and 
use of an urban information system. Several of those in 
use in Ontario are computer based systems used primar- 
ily to provide property tax-related information. A li- 
mited number have been designed to handle a wide 
variety of community based statistics. Such systems 
have been found to be capable of providing decision- 
makers with timely, accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation which otherwise would be available only at 
great cost in terms of time and energy. 


4 Executive Office of the President, Circular Number A-82, revised 
December 18, 1967, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.c. 
Reprinted in John Friedmann ‘The Future of Comprehensive 
Urban Planning: A Critique’; Public Administration Review, 
May/June, 1971, p. 315. 


The community data base represents an important and 
relatively new supplement to the usual information av- 
ailable to local government decision-makers. There is a 
growing quantity of research being undertaken in this 
field, particularly in developing social indicators and 
undertaking economic potential studies, in an attempt 
to improve the decision-making capabilities of local 
government administrators and elected officials. Many 
local governments find the revision of the official plan 
an appropriate time to begin development of a com- 
munity date base. Of course, it must be kept up-to-date 
to retain its usefulness. 


When used intelligently and in conjunction with other 
relevant information, social indicators and economic 
potential studies have been found to greatly enhance the 
strategic planning and decision-making process of local 
government. Certainly, they have their limitations, but 
both administrators and elected officials continue to 

give them increasingly important roles to play in the 

management of local government. 


10 The Planning Process 


One of the major functions of local government is the 
planning and control of the physical, social and 
economic development of the community. The plan- 
ning process has often been limited in the past to physi- 
cal growth and zoning by-laws. In recent years, how- 
ever, a more comprehensive view of planning has be- 
come prevalent, resulting in the development of new 
planning processes and attitudes. While physical or 
land-use planning has made great technical strides, 
municipalities in North America and Britain have been 
developing tools for other aspects of local government 
such as comprehensive planning, corporate or strategic 
planning, corporate management and management by 
objectives. 


Comprehensive planning was one of the first attempts 
to go beyond physical planning. Originally, it sought to 

broaden the scope of planning by taking into considera- 
tion fiscal, economic and political factors. Official plans 
were developed to integrate the long-range plans of all 

municipal departments. Comprehensive planning has 
been described in the following manner. 


Comprehensive planning includes the following, to 
the extent that it is directly related to area needs or 
needs of a unit of general local government; (1) 
preparation, as a guide for long-range development, 
of general physical plans with respect to the patterns 
and intensity of land use and the provision of public 
facilities including transportation facilities; (2) prog- 
ramming of capital improvements based on a deter- 
mination of relative urgency; (3) long-range fiscal 
plans for implementing such plans and programs; 
and (4) proposed regulatory and administrative 
measures which aid in achieving co-ordination of all 
related plans of the departments or subdivisions of 
the governments concerned and intergovernmental 
co-ordination of related planning activities among 
the state and local government agencies concerned.4 
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Do 


Corporate planning is a term used increasingly, particu- 
larly in Britain, to denote a process of planning and 
administration which, it is hoped, will more success- 
fully meet the demands being placed on local govern- 
ment. It may be defined as the process of explicit 
policy-making based on analysis of needs and re- 
sources, for long and short terms; and the administra- 
tive and managerial practices necessary to facilitate the 
implementation of integrated goals and objectives of 
programs consistent with strategy determined for the 
city as a whole. A number of methods of improving the 
council/administration interface have been tested by 
the LGMp and paper 21 discusses these efforts. 


Management by objectives (MBO), like corporate 
planning and management, is an overall system for 
managing an organization based on rational planning. 
MBO has developed primarily in the private sector over 
the past twenty-five years, but it is being used increas- 
ingly by local government. It is a ‘results-oriented’ 
philosophy of management, emphasizing accomplish- 
ment and results. MBO is also a process by which mana- 
gers and their superiors formulate clear, concise, objec- 
tive statements, develop action plans for the attainment 
of these objectives, systematically monitor and measure 
performance, and take the required corrective actions 
to achieve the planned results. 


The planning process has important links with every 
other area of management development. For example, 
perhaps most significant is the connection between 
planning and financial resource management. In the 
broad perspective, each is essential to the other. Indeed, 
corporate planning and pps have a number of simil- 
arities. Both stress the importance of co-ordinating the 
operations of the local government through the prog- 
ram approach; both emphasize the setting of broad 
goals for program areas and the specification of clear, 
measurable objectives. Program budgeting can be a val- 
uable complement to the corporate planning process. 


Because it is a change program, some authorities urge 
that corporate planning be introduced simultaneously 
with an organizational development program. The 
team approach to decision-making is one aspect of cor- 
porate management which is also common to organiza- 
tional development. The corporate approach stresses 
co-operation and integration in the management of the 
organization. Skills in team management, interpersonal 
communication and the balancing of concern for people 


and concern for production can therefore be very im- 
portant to the success of corporate planning. 


An effective management information system is indis- 
pensible both to the planning process and to effective 
management. Local government decision-makers must 
rely heavily on the information they receive about 
needs, changes in environment and the impact of prog- 
rams. Performance measurement, systems analysis and 
community data base studies, can generate such infor- 
mation but the information system must ensure that it 
reaches those who need it. 


Innovations in the field of corporate planning have, 
until recently, been concentrated in Great Britain. There 
is now a growing amount of activity in Canada and the 
United States to modify the planning process into a 
systematic, comprehensive, and integrative one. In the 
coming years, local governments will concentrate their 
efforts increasingly in this area as it is the most all- 
encompassing of the various approaches to improving 
the management of local government. 


Summary 


The major approaches to management improvement in 
local government are outlined in this paper. Essentially, 
each of these deals with some portion of the manage- 
ment process and consequently each, in practice, is 
inseparable from the others. A change in one area of 
management will almost certainly have some impact on 
every other. Unfortunately, many of the approaches 
described here have failed to recognize the basic factor 
of the organic nature of both the organization, and the 
process of managing it. Asa result, although they may 
improve some isolated functions, such approaches tend 
to be unsuccessful in unearthing and solving root causes 
of management problems, or in making changes that 
last. Perhaps the best example of this is program budget- 
ing which was a much celebrated innovation in its early 
days and subsequently lost favour mainly because it was 
used for ‘cosmetic’ and political purposes. 


Paper 4 A Guide To Orientation Workshops 


Introduction 


One of the most important aspects of preparing for a 
change program is the education and involvement of the 
managers responsible for its implementation. Since first 
impressions and initial understanding and opportunity 
for input are vital to the later development of the pro- 
gram, this paper outlines how an orientation workshop 
might be set up, some pitfalls to be avoided, and some 
guidelines for a successful session. 


Need for Orientation Workshops 


A major organizational change program on the scale of 
the LGMp has a tremendous effect on a municipality. 
Because it has such an impact on all aspects of the 
municipality, both in dollars and time, top administ- 
rators and councillors must be involved not only in the 
approval process, but also in determining the direction 
of the project. To ensure that it will meet the particular 
needs of each municipality, the project should begin, 
therefore, with a meeting of the external consultants, 
interested council members, all departments heads 
whose departments are to be involved, the internal pro- 
ject leader or leaders, and any other individuals whose 
support is necessary to the success of the process. This 
meeting should first concentrate on thoroughly ac- 
quainting everyone who will be involved, with the pro- 
cess, and answering their questions so that these poten- 
tially influential managers understand the process and 
can both reassure and inform other managers. Second, 
they should be involved in determining how the process 
should be implemented. Eventually all managers who 
will use the process should attend an orientation ses- 
sion, but the initial workshops with top level managers 
are critically important because the shape of the prog- 
ram itself will be partially determined at this time. 


The models that will be used for this paper are the 

orientation seminars that were conducted by the LGmMpP 
in the four Project Municipalities. Because these ses- 
sions were very similar in nature, only material differ- 
ences will be noted. As this paper is meant to act as a 
guide for other municipalities that are planning a pro- 
cess similar to the LGMP, the positive and negative as- 
pects of the LGMP approach will be discussed, as well as 
ways in which improvements can be incorporated. 


Workshop Structure 


A typical outline for the 11/2 day sessions is listed. It was 
felt that because of the scope and nature of the LGMP 
and the number of questions it would raise, it was 


necessary for the initial seminar to be longer than a 
single day. Generally, this requirement was confirmed 
by the reaction of the managers who attended. The 
schedule was therefore as follows. 


Day One 


08:45 - 09:00 Coffee 
09:00 - 10:30 Introduction and overview 
10:30 - 12:00 Discussion of ‘Circle’ diagram 
12:00 - 13:30 Lunch 
13:30 - 17:30 Discussion of municipal case 
(Ft. Worth or LGMP Municipality) 


Day Two 


08:45 - 09:00 Coffee 

09:00 - 09:30 Introductory workshops 

09:30 - 12:00 Questions, answers and discussion 
of the implementation process 


Day One 


PRE-WORKSHOP DISCUSSION AND COFFEE 


There are a number of reasons for a relaxed discussion 
before the workshops begin. For many managers, the 
prospect of a program that involves major changes and, 
indeed, the workshops themselves, are somewhat fright- 
ening. Some fear that the program may identify man- 
agerial weaknesses and might threaten their jobs. Others 
may worry about the ‘academic’ nature of the Project, 
since they have been out of school for many years, and 
fear that they will not be able to understand the con- 
cepts being discussed. Discussions with other managers 
and the trainers who are conducting the workshop can 
help to alleviate the tension. 


It was also found to be advisable to begin late enough in 
the morning so that managers could go to their offices 
for half an hour to assign responsibility for any matters 
that might have arisen overnight. Attendance at the 
orientation seminar and other early workshops is cru- 
cial to the success of the program, however, and mana- 
gers should be pressured to attend after the initial visit 
to the office. 


INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW SESSION 


An introductory and overview session formed an im- 
portant part of all the orientation workshops. The 
LGMP had been conceived and developed over a period 
of two years, and included research on all facets of 
organizational change in municipal government. For 
this and other reasons, managers had a great number of 
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questions concerning the origin of the Project and its 
terms of reference. 


Another reason for the detailed explanation of the Pro- 
ject was the evident concern by a number of individuals 
that the LGmpP staff was just another group of consul- 
tants who would bother them for a few weeks, write a 
report which might recommend major changes, and 
then leave. It was necessary, therefore, to alleviate this 
concern. Through the thorough presentation of back- 
ground material, the LGmp staff demonstrated their 
knowledge and tried to initiate a degree of openness and 
understanding between themselves and the administ- 
rators. In spite of these precautions, some managers 
felt that the Program and its presentation was overly 
academic. It is very important, therefore, in any subse- 
quent programs, that the external change agents under- 
stand municipal management and can express concepts 
in a language and frame of reference that municipal 
managers understand. 


DISCUSSION OF ATTEMPTS AT MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT 


During the initial development of the Lemp, the re- 
search staff gathered as much information as possible 
about various innovative management techniques that 
were being developed and used by various levels of 
government in Canada, the United States and Europe. 
These were categorized (e.g. financial resource man- 
agement, performance measurement, labour relations), 
until the list contained ten general headings which were 
incorporated into what was called The Circle Diagram 
(see Fig. 1). 


One thing became very clear to the Project staff as this 
work progressed. Most of the contacts had indicated 
that they were concentrating on one aspect of municipal 
management in the hope that, by initiating some in- 
novative techniques in that area, they would be able to 
significantly increase the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the overall management of the organization. However, 
they frequently failed to recognize other impacts of the 
changes they introduced, which might actually place 
strain on other parts of the system. They also ignored 
other worthwhile possibilities for management im- 
provement. 


As the LGmp moved through the research stage to the 
approval and implementation stages, the experiences of 
other change agents and managers were considered in 
designing the approach that would be taken in the 
Project Municipalities. Even though the initial LGmMp 
intervention involved the introduction of goal and ob- 
jective setting, the Project Principals did not lose sight of 
the other nine ‘circle areas’ and tried to integrate im- 
provements in all those aspects of management as the 
Project developed. 


Material on these attempts at management improve- 


ment was presented during the initial 11/2 hour discus- 
sion period. Each circle area was clearly defined so that 
there would be no ambiguity concerning the terms that 
LGMP staff would be using. Under each area were listed 
the governments or institutions that were undertaking 
innovative work ina field related to the particular circle 


area under discussion. As the LGMP library had material 
on these innovative practices, or the staff at least knew 
the correct person to contact, participants in the LGMP 
developed an awareness of the current state of man- 
agement in the most progressive local governments. 


It was perceived as being very important that the poten- 
tial participants in the LGMP knew what was happening 
in terms of innovative approaches to management so 
that they could appreciate the need for an approach 
which integrated available techniques; and so that they 
could help to determine which management areas 
should receive initial attention and major emphasis in 
their own municipality. 
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While the orientation workshops must be kept moving, 
time for one-to-one discussions and some private 
thought is important. Thus, long breaks for lunch and 
coffee are advisable because these periods provide op- 
portunities for managers to discuss aspects of the mat- 
erial they think are relevant, and to formulate questions. 
The additional time also permits the trainers to discuss 
particular problem areas which have been identified by 
workshop participants. In this way the trainers are bet- 
ter able to deal with problem areas and to suggest a 
process of implementation which will meet the particu- 
lar needs of that municipality. 


DISCUSSION OF FORT WORTH CASE 


The afternoon of the first day of LGMP orientation 
workshops was spent discussing a case describing the 
goal and objective setting efforts of the City of Fort 
Worth. Early in the formative stages of the LGmp the 
Project Principals had visited Fort Worth to document 
that city’s efforts at introducing goals, objectives, and 
performance measures through a modified program 
budget format. 


To make the discussion of the case more useful, copies 
were sent to seminar participants a week before the 
orientation session was to take place. Answers were to 
be prepared for questions included with the case. Typ- 
ically, the following points were to be considered. 


1 How effective is the Fort Worth method of intro- 
ducing goal and objective setting? 


2 Would the same process work in your municipality? 
If not, how would the process have to change? 


3 Do you feel that the responses given by managers in 
the case would be typical of similar managers in your 
municipality? 


4 Do you agree with the decision to include council in 
the process from the outset? 


5 How would the setting of goals and objectives sig- 
nificantly improve the management of Fort Worth? 


The orientation seminar participants were divided into 
a number of inter-functional groups. After a small 
group discussion of the case, each group made a present- 
ation based on the above questions. The last few 
minutes of time on the first seminar day were used by the 
Project Principals to give their perspective of the Fort 
Worth process vis-a-vis the proposed project approach. 


Figure 1 
THE CIRCLE DIAGRAM 
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There were several problems with using a case in the 
introductory session. First, because the case involved 
the setting of goals and objectives, some managers felt 
that the case represented the LGMP approach. This was 
the cause of some concern to certain managers who 
came to the orientation workshop in a negative frame of 
mind. In some cases certain managers did not attend 
orientation workshops and communicated negative 
feelings to their subordinates or co-workers concerning 
what they felt were the shortcomings of the LGMP ap- 
proach based on the case which had been sent to them 
for pre-reading. 


Second, some individuals considered a case study to be 
too ‘academic’ in nature. Typically, these managers 
were pragmatists who wanted to start in on the process 
immediately or who felt that the Fort Worth experience 
had nothing to offer the Canadian scene. There was 
also a minority of managers, usually middle or lower 
line, who felt inadequate in dealing with case material in 
general and were hostile, therefore, to the use of any 
case. 


A third cautionary note concerning the use of a case is 
related to the second point. There are often a number of 
management problem areas in any municipality which 
are not known to the external change agent. In at least 
one of the Project Municipalities concerned managers 
wanted to discuss these areas and considered the time 
used to look at the case to be a diversion from the real 
issues facing the municipality. It was not until the Pro- 
ject Team members realized that many managers were 
discussing these local and real issues rather than the 
case, that a change was made in the format of that 
particular session. Asa result, the LgmP Principals came 
very close to losing the support of the managers upon 
whom the success of the Project depended. 


Having gone through the three years of implementation 
in the four Project Municipalities and having given 
numerous orientation sessions at all management levels 
itis the opinion of the Project Team that a case study, to 
be useful, must be Canadian based and must be as 
representative as possible of the process which is to be 
introduced. Cases could be based on LGMP experiences 
but should incorporate the lessons learned as outlined 
in this book and the Lemp documentation. It seems 
logical that anyone contemplating an approach similar 
to the LGMP would benefit from cases written about 
Project Municipalities. 


The LGMP was an experimental project in that it was 
attempting to introduce broad organizational change 
through a number of different methods. As would be 
expected, there were some failures and some successes. 
Cases written about the LGMP would allow others con- 
templating organizational change to learn from the ef- 
forts of this Project. The LGMp documentation (see Pub- 
lication Order Form on last page) should provide the 
necessary material for such case histories. 


Day Two 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The experience during LGMP orientation workshops 
indicates that it would be best if those who are leading 


the session take the time to make a few introductory 
remarks at the outset of the second day. By this time 
some fairly strong feelings regarding the program 
should have emerged. These should be addressed by the 
seminar leaders, especially if there are some misconcep- 
tions concerning the proposed program itself. The reac- 
tion during this discussion should be informative for the 
workshop leaders and should help to determine what 
the group does for the remainder of the session. Day 
two, therefore, must be flexible and allow for some 
adjustment and reaction to the feelings of the partici- 
pants. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD OR INTRODUCTION 
TO GOAL AND OBJECTIVE SETTING 


Introductory workshops conducted by Lemp staff have 
used either of two formats during the third half-day. In 
some situations it appeared wise to use the final 21/2 
hours in answering questions from the floor. This was 
usually considered the best alternative when there was 
some strong opposition to the process in general or 
some aspect of it in particular. One cautionary note on 
this approach should be mentioned, however. Signifi- 
cant opposition may be offered from some individuals 
who are really not critical of the concepts or the process 
but actually fear that it may point them out as poor 
managers or somehow reduce their influence vis-a-vis 
the rest of the organization. In this instance, there is very 
little to be gained by using the time available for answer- 
ing questions from individuals who really do not want 
the answers and will not be influenced by them. 


In cases such as this, where there seems to be concerted 
opposition in some quarters, the best that the initiators 
of organizational change can hope for is that the higher 

level administrators and/or council will be supportive 
enough of the process to exert their influence so that 
those who are sceptical at the outset will at least make 

the attempt to learn the mechanics of the system. On 
more than one occasion those who have initially ob- 

jected quite vociferously to the process, change their 

minds and become strong supporters once they find that 
the process is adaptable to their needs. 


In many of the orientation workshops conducted by 
members of the LGMP Project Team, the latter 21/2 hours 
of the third half-day were spent going through an exer- 
cise of goal and objective setting. This typically involved 
an introduction to the concepts, a definition of terms 
and the explanation of potential benefits. The LGMP 
staff have a full set of working notes for these situations, 
in fact, material on goal and objective setting in this 
book, (papers 9 and 10) can be used for such an over- 
view. 


After this general introduction, the seminar participants 
were divided into groups in order to practice setting 

goals and objectives for a particular department, div- 
ision or program. After approximately one hour, their 
work was presented and then critiqued by other groups 

and the Project Team. 


The purpose of this brief introduction to goal and object- 
ive setting was to give the participants a taste of what 
would be the major thrust of the Lemp for the first 


number of months. The danger of this procedure is that 
the mechanics of the process might be given a far greater 
amount of importance than the integrative and pro- 
blem-solving aspects. In a number of cases seminar 
participants came away with a distorted view of goal 
and objective setting that took a great deal of effort to 
overcome. 


Summary 


Orientation workshops should be given by those who are 
attempting major organizational change. These are the 
first introductions to what is, in most cases, a long-term 
process. Therefore, it is important that the orient- 
ation workshops be structured so that the participants 
become familiar with the broad basis of the process to 
be introduced. 


Looking back over the orientation workshops that the 
LGMP has sponsored, it is reasonable to say that there 
have been both successes and failures. There seems to be 
no clear cut formula for success but there are several 
guidelines that might be followed. 


1 An initial orientation session should be attended by 
high level managers. This gives the process credibi- 
lity as well as inhibiting those who, for some reason of 
their own, may want to discourage the introduction 
of new management techniques. 


2 The agenda should remain flexible. A process such as 
the LGMP must be flexible enough to accommodate 
differing organizations and personalities. Similarly, 
the orientation workshop must not be kept to a rigid 
timetable as there may be concerns of special interest 
that have to be aired and need discussion in order to 
bring them to a head. 


3 Itis desirable to have the orientation workshop away 
from City Hall. In this way, the session will not be 
interrupted by messages and pseudo-crises that 
could be left until later. 


4 Ifa case study is to be used, it should be short, to the 
point and represent the techniques to be used. Many 
managers do not have time to read and absorb a 
paper of academic length. 
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There should be follow-up immediately after the 
session, done both by the internal and external ad- 
visors. A successful session will create enthusiasm 
which should be tapped. A workshop that leaves 
some doubts should be followed by meetings that 
answer the questions that remain in the minds of 
managers. 


If an external and an internal advisor are both being 
utilized they must be presented as equal partners ina 
team effort. Any hint of a rift between them, or of a 
superior-subordinate status will have a dysfunct- 
ional effect for the process as a whole. 


If the external advisors are, like the LEMP Project 
Principals, from an academic background, care 
should be taken to overcome what seems to be wide- 
spread distrust of ‘academics’. Some observations on 
the initial workshops indicate that a lecture format 
should be avoided, as should too much theoretical 
material. The orientation workshop, its atmosphere 
and presentation, can be enormously important to 
the later development of the project. The precautions 
and suggestions offered above should be helpful, but 
they are by no means a guarantee of success. Each 
municipality will be different, as will its managers, 
and the amount of resistance they will display toward 
a change program. As always, the change agents will 
have to remain flexible, and be very careful not to 
give the impression that they are offering a panacea. 
Instead they should, from the outset, strive to work 
on a co-operative basis with managers and council- 
lors to develop an effective program. The orientation 
workshops should be the first step in that direction. 
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Paper 5 The Role of the Internal and External Advisors! 


Introduction 


A key feature of the LGMP approach to implementing 
change in the four Project Municipalities has been the 
involvement of both internal and external advisors and 
close co-operation and co-ordination between the two. 
In each municipality a Project Leader was appointed to 
assume the internal consulting responsibilities while the 
Queen’s Project Team acted as the external advisors. 


This paper discusses the respective roles played by the 
Project Leaders and the Queen’s Team. The first section 
provides a brief introduction to the need for advisory 
functions in general and outlines some roles which 
could be filled by internal or external advisors or both. 
The latter two sections cover the need for advisors, the 
specific roles they can play and some suggested criteria 
for selecting both internal and external advisors. 


The LGMP Consulting Style 


To clarify the way in which the Lemp has approached its 
consulting role, the distinction which is often made 
between the ‘technical’ and the ‘organizational process’ 
consulting styles is useful. 


A consultant using the technical approach is usually 
presented with a specific problem. He applies his par- 
ticular skills and resources in examining that problem, 
and arrives at a more or less independent solution. 
Technical problems? are generally well defined, the 
scope of the task is clear, and it is understood that 
specific actions or recommendations for action to re- 
solve the problem will be forthcoming. Once this has 
been accomplished the consultant’s job is essentially 
completed. This approach is sometimes characterized 
as one in which things are done to people rather than 
with people. 


The organizational process approach, on the other 
hand, centres around an attempt to develop the 
organization’s ability to solve its own problems, to 
improve communications, to plan, etc. — in general, to 
become more effective. Involving managers in problem 
identification is a large part of the consultant’s initial 
work. The consultant works with managers to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of various manager- 
ial styles and helps them to develop the necessary mana- 
gerial ability and mutual trust to enable them to deal 
effectively with the problems identified. This is neces- 
sarily a collaborative approach in which both the client 
managers and the consultant diagnose problems and 
determine methods of correcting them. The responsibil- 


ity for implementing required changes, however, is 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the managers. The 
consultant’s primary concern is to develop managers’ 
awareness, to work with them to change attitudes and 
behaviour, to sharpen problem identification and 
problem-solving skills, and to help them to deal with 
conflict. Where technical issues are identified as prob- 
lems the consultant aids in developing a process for 
effective ongoing solutions but offers no technical ad- 
vice himself. 


The LGMP implementation approach has closely resem- 
bled the organizational process style of consulting. The 
Project Principals felt strongly that if changes were to 
have any lasting effect, the managers themselves would 
have to personally develop new values, attitudes, and 
managerial behaviour. Commitment to change would 
follow only if managers played a leading role in the 
change process itself. If the advisor or change agent 
were to make the decisions, real and lasting behavioural 
change would be unlikely. 


The approach of the consultant to his role is as impor- 

tant as the role itself. In an intervention involving pro- 

cess changes the change agent must be totally honest. 
He must not betray confidences about managers. He 

must be trusted and must deserve to be trusted, thereby 
setting an example for managers within the organiza- 
tion. Discussion of issues should be problem-centred 

rather than person-centred, and evaluative conclusions 
with regard to the ability and co-operation of managers 
must be avoided wherever possible. 


Elements of the Consultant’s Role 


Both the internal and external LGmP advisors adopted 
the participative approach described above. The more 
important elements of the roles played by the advisors 
are described below. Although each Project Municipal- 
ity had its own particular problems, and conducted the 
implementation in its own fashion and at its own pace, 
the roles of the advisors were similar in all four. Thus 
the description of the roles should effectively serve as 


1. The terms consultant, advisor and change agent are used inter- 
changeably throughout this paper since the LGMP advisors played 
a very broad range of roles in carrying out their functions. These 
involved the whole range of activities usually attributed to ad- 
visors and consultants. 

Anexample ofa technical problem might be to determine the best 
location for a shopping centre. The consultant would be hired to 
study alternative locations and present his findings with a specific 
recommendation. 
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guidelines for advisors in other municipalities, who un- 
dertake similar programs of change. 


The role of the consultant (internal or external) consists 
of the following elements: 


an initiating function; 

an advisory and innovative function; 
a supportive function; 

a training function; 


a catalytic function; and 
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a conflict resolution function. 


Each function is described below in some detail. Taken 
together they form a set of general guidelines for the 
effective employment of internal and external consul- 
tants. The specific needs fulfilled by internal and exter- 
nal consultants are then discussed in detail in the follow- 
ing two sections. 


1 The Initiating Function 


It is critical to the success of any organizational change 
process that senior line and staff managers be fully 
supportive of the planned change. They should play a 
major part in planning the process, and be involved 
with decisions regarding the implementation of the pro- 
cess. This is true for each level throughout the organiza- 
tion; thus a major task of the advisors is to gain the 
commitment and involvement of managers at each 
management level, starting at the top. 


If an intervention is to be effective, senior management 
must recognize the need for change. The advisors can 
help them to identify existing problems and the poten- 
tial benefits of various change programs but the desire 
for change must come from the managers themselves. 


The next step is the selection of the intervention process 
or technique to be used. Working with a knowledgeable 
internal advisor and the senior management, the exter- 
nal consultant should be able to select the program most 
appropriate for their needs. Both advisors should then 
work with senior managers to decide upon the im- 
plementation strategy. 


2 The Advisory and Innovative Function 


The advisory and innovative function is fulfilled by 
consultants through working with managers and task 
groups to identify problems at all stages of the im- 
plementation and through suggesting various processes 
to determine solutions to these problems. Such co- 
ordination is required in: 


a the initial definition of major problem areas and the 
realization of the need for, and potential of, man- 
agement improvement; 


b determination of the readiness of the municipality to 
make the desired changes; 


¢ an exploration of the strengths and weaknesses of 
internal operating procedures within every organiza- 
tional unit (departments, divisions, sections, etc.); 

d clarification of the functions and roles of depart- 
ments and their interrelationships; 


e an examination of potential problem areas in 
organization-wide processes and procedures such as 
the budget process; 


f an examination of the effectiveness of information 
flow and communication within and among all levels 
of city government and the public; 


g the measurement and improvement of the perfor- 
mance of managers and organizational units; and 


h exploration of the degree to which council is aware 
of, and using, appropriate management processes 
and procedures in setting priorities, approving 
routine and special expenditures, and following up 
on decisions. 


Once requirements for management improvement in all 
these areas have been thoroughly identified, the advisors 
should introduce a simple, organized process of 
problem-solving and should emphasize the need for 
follow up by managers. 


3. The Supportive Function 


The advisors perform a supportive function by helping 
to ensure that managers who take risks, through chang- 
ing their methods of management, are protected from 
adverse reactions on the part of subordinates, peers, or 
superiors. Advisors can help to share responsibility for 
problems which develop within the change process it- 
self and can help to reassure and protect managers by 
improving understanding and communication with 
other management levels. They can answer questions 
and can protect the manager from hasty action on the 
part of a superior when new processes or objectives do 
not work out as well as expected. Often, junior mana- 
gers need considerable support and assurance from the 
advisors if they are to openly identify the problems they 
are experiencing. This is particularly true if there is 
some indication of lack of support from the senior 
manager. 


4 The Training Function 


The advisors will assist administrators and councillors 
in adopting new techniques. This requires group train- 
ing workshops, where managers work together to im- 
prove communication and procedures for co-operation 
and co-ordination, and also individual help for each 
manager in dealing with changes required on his own 
job. Both classroom and on-the-job training for indi- 
vidual managers and work teams were used by the 
LGMP. (Papers 6, 9, and 10 provide further details on 
these topics.) 


S The Catalytic Function 


The advisors must keep the new process in the fore- 

ground at all times. Thus they perform a catalytic func- 

tion. Managers find new management processes time 
consuming and difficult at first. Even the most commit- 
ted managers are apt to let the implementation process 
slide under pressure from other work demands. The 

advisors (mainly internal) have a major role to play in 
clarifying the change process and in keeping it visible. 
By reminding managers of requirements, particularly in 
the early stages of implementation, the advisors can also 
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help managers to conform with necessary schedules. 

Short-term and intermediate-term pay-offs are impor- 
tant aids to the advisors in this endeavor and the sup- 
port of top managers in emphasizing priorities is cru- 
cial. Problem identification procedures can often con- 
tribute to early pay-offs. (See paper 8.) 


6 The Conflict Resolution Function 


A conflict resolution function is vital to the introduction 
of new methods of management and to problem-solving 
procedures in particular. Most major organizational 
change processes, including the LGMP, involve the de- 
velopment of new working relationships and proce- 
dures. Inputs from at least two and often more depart- 
ments are frequently required. The initial development 
of new processes and procedures usually requires the 
resolution of somewhat conflicting objectives on the 
part of different administrators. (Papers 8, 11, and 18 
discuss methods of resolving such conflict.) 


Effective problem identification, in itself, often involves 
a degree of threat to some individuals and as such can 
easily result in conflict. Unless a degree of confrontation 
is acceptable and even encouraged by most managers, 
many important ideas will never be expressed. One of 
the most important tasks of the advisor is to facilitate 
open expression of ideas and to help managers in con- 
flict to work through to mutually acceptable solutions. 


The Internal Advisor 


In any large scale organizational change process, the 
internal advisor or co-ordinator has a key part to play. 
To a large extent his effectiveness will determine the 
overall effectiveness of the change. This section anal- 
yzes a number of important dimensions concerning the 
internal advisor including a justification of the need for 
the position. It also includes some typical goals of an 
internal advisor, the role he should play, and some 
considerations of the relevant criteria for choosing a 
person for this position. 


Need for an Internal Advisor 


Prior to the implementation phase of the Lemp, the 
Project Principals conducted a background investiga- 
tion into major change processes undertaken in public 
sector organizations. This investigation led them to re- 
commend to each of the Project Municipalities that they 
create the position of Project Leader. The person filling 
this position would act as an internal advisor or co- 
ordinator. The recommendation was made because a 
project of the magnitude of the LGmp would require 
extensive internal input, attention, and thoughtful 
management if it were to be effective. 


Since that time, the experiences of the Project Muni- 
cipalities have clearly indicated that there is a need for 
such a person in any municpality which is carrying out a 
change process similar to the LGMp. While acting as the 
municipalities’ liaison with the Queen’s Team, the Pro- 
ject Leaders have become proficient at training mana- 
gers and helping them to adopt new management tech- 
niques. They have also become proficient at effectively 
using methods of intervention and conflict resolution. 
Because the goal and objective setting process was in- 


tended for use throughout the municipality, it was im- 
portant that all managers gain a good understanding of 
the process and the methods by which it could be intro- 
duced in the complex and ever-changing municipal en- 
vironment. The Project Leaders proved to be invaluable 
in this area. They were in a better position than the 
Queen’s Team to foresee areas where a more concen- 
trated effort was required to maintain the proper pace 
of implementation. Also, the Project Leaders were im- 
mediately available when managers required help. 


The creation of the Project Leader positions tended to 
lend credibility to the whole Project. Municipal staff 
were able to see that top management was firmly com- 
mitted, and this helped to secure support and participa- 
tion. 


As the Project progressed, it became increasingly dif- 
ficult to co-ordinate the Project activities from Queen’s 
University. Where cross-departmental or city-wide ac- 
tion was required, the Project Leader was available as 
an effective co-ordinator. As the number of depart- 
ments involved increased, the Project Leader’s thor- 
ough knowledge of the organization enabled him to feel 
the ‘pulse’ of the Project in the various departments and 
to suggest remedial action were necessary. 


In summary, the experience of the four Project Muni- 
cipalities indicated that there was a need for an internal 
manager to be the focal point for the Project in each 
municipality, to develop expertise and understanding of 
the new system, to adapt it to the needs of the munici- 
pality, and to act as a trainer, educator, supporter and 
motivator for other managers. This would likely be true 
for any municipality engaging in a change program on 
the scale of the LGMP. 


Some Typical Goals of an Internal Advisor 


Despite the differences in implementation of the change 
process in the Project Municipalities, and the differ- 
ences between Project Leaders and their various ap- 
proaches to the job, it was found that the roles they 
played did not differ significantly. Below are listed the 
goal statements of one of the Project Leaders. For all 
intents and purposes these statements reflect the goals 
of each of the Project Leaders. They also provide a 
general picture of the role of the internal advisor. 


1 To plan and develop the method of implementation 
and progress of the LGMP in conjunction with the 
Queen’s Team to ensure its success. 


2 To ensure that Queen’s Project staff are fully in- 
formed and aware of all developments in the munic- 
pality which affect the Project. 


3 Tocontinually develop the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to provide expertise and leadership to Project 
participants. 


4 To devote sufficient time and energy to the Project to 
be able to meet the needs of the participants. 


5 To disseminate information and publicity concern- 
ing the progress and activities of the LGMP within the 
municipality. 


The Role of the Internal Advisor 


Expanding on the above goal statements, a more com- 
plete picture of the internal advisor’s role can be de- 
veloped. Primarily he must be a planner, co-ordinating 
input from city managers and the external consultant to 
maximize effectiveness. This involves ensuring that the 
individuals involved in any particular phase of the Pro- 
ject are aware of all relevant developments and are 
available to attend meetings. This seemingly straight- 
forward task is really quite complex, particularly when 
dealing with senior managers from different depart- 
ments, who have many other time consuming respon- 
sibilities. A large number of managers needing indi- 
vidual attention adds a significant degree of complexity 
to the scheduling problem. Most important to the plan- 
ning role is the ability to work with the external advisor 
and municipal managers in determining the ongoing 
strategy for implementation. Inevitably, changes in im- 
plementation plans have to be made. Unanticipated 
council demands on staff time, departmental reorgani- 
zation, lack of commitment in certain areas and serious 
management problems in others, all affect the capacity 
of the internal co-ordinator to provide a continuous and 
consistent approach. 


Flexibility is also required with regard to the methods 
by which the implementation is conducted. For exam- 
ple, a well run engineering department, interested in 
refining its effectiveness through the goals and objec- 
tives system, might require only a modest expenditure 
of time in the development of indicators regarding 
cleanliness of city streets, quality of road surfaces, etc. 
On the other hand, the same type of task within a ‘soft 
services’ department such as community services (e.g. 
developing indicators to evaluate recreation program 
effectiveness) would probably require a good deal more 
effort. 


The internal advisor’s role also calls for him to develop 
his abilities as a management trainer. Working closely 
with the external consultant, his attendance at early 
goal and objective setting workshops should be geared 
to his acquiring and developing, as rapidly as possible, 
the ability to conduct workshops of his own. As time 
goes on, these basic training sessions should become a 
purely internal responsibility. 


Another aspect of his role involves an understanding of 
the internal politics of the municipality and the back- 
ground to problems which arise with respect to im- 
plementation. Senior managers, for reasons of their 
own, may sometimes become obstructive or attempt to 
delay the implementation of the change process. A 
knowledgeable internal co-ordinator can often quickly 
identify this type of behaviour and, with an external 
consultant, help to bring conflicts or reservations out in 
the open so that they can be resolved. 


In addition, the internal advisor can provide continuity 
and assistance to various groups working on different 
phases of the process by letting them know what other 
groups have concluded and discussed. He can assist 

groups in the development of programs, and goals and 


objectives for those programs, and can inform mana- 
gers of the desires of the chief administrator or other 
senior officials responsible for originating the change 
process, with regard to timing, report forms, etc. The 
internal advisor should also ensure that those responsi- 
ble for originating the change process are kept up to 
date on progress and problems encountered in all areas 
of development and change. 


The internal advisor should make every effort to pro- 
mote trust and open communication among the managers 
of the municipality through an example of openness 
and frankness. Managers should always be made fully 
aware of the advisor’s use and dissemination of any 
information which was obtained from them or from 
people within their area of responsibility. 


Finally, the internal advisor can act as an information 
centre for task groups and all other managers involved 
in management changes. Information can be obtained 
and stored on the various efforts which have been made 
at organizational change. In addition, external research 
and documentation of methods of organizational 
change can be obtained and made available to managers 
within the municipality. 


Training the Internal Advisor 


The external advisor should spend a good deal of time 
at the outset of the Project training his internal counter- 
part. The training process advocated by the Project 
Team consists of three parts: 


1 a reading program to familiarize the internal ad- 
visors with the wide variety of intervention techni- 
ques and organizational change processes available, 
their strengths and weaknesses, and the problems 
that change agents frequently experience; 


2 a lecture program dealing with, 
a force field analysis, 
b interpersonal conflict resolution, 


intergroup conflict resolution, 


a0 


problem identification and problem-solving, 
e goal and objective setting, 
f management style analysis, 
g role of the external advisor; 
3 a practical program in which the trainee, 
a sets objectives for his own job, 


b carries out problem identification in his own area 
of responsibility, 


c does a force field analysis, 


d carries out interpersonal and intergroup conflict 
resolution, 


e analyses his own managerial style. 


The internal advisor-to-be will find it most useful to 
follow through in detail several local government 
organizational change efforts and to become familiar 
with the reasons for their success or failure. 
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The Position of the Internal Advisor — Some Consider- 
ations 


Once the decision has been made to designate an indi- 
vidual as Project Leader in the municipality the follow- 
ing questions arise. 


1 Should the position be full-time or part-time? 


2 Where should the position be located in the organi- 
zation structure? 


3 Who should be selected for the position? 


A background study led the Project Principals to believe 
that the internal advisor position should be a full-time 
one, and a recommendation to this effect was made to 
the Project Municipalities. In coming to their decisions 
on this matter, however, each municipality had to con- 
sider several questions. 


1 Can the municipality afford to commit a senior 
member of the administration to this position on a 
full-time basis? 


2 How would the present position of the person to be 


selected be filled? 


3 How would he be integrated back into the organiza- 
tion when his duties as internal advisor ceased? 


4 If financial or other considerations make a full-time 
position impossible, would it be possible to shift 
some of the responsibilities of the selected person so 
that he could be involved on a part-time basis? 


Project Leaders in two of the Project Municipalities 
were appointed on a part-time basis. One reason for 
these decisions was that the administrators in these 
municipalities did not think that their councils would 
approve full-time positions. More importantly, how- 
ever, was the fact that in both cases senior adminis- 
trators had been selected who simply could not be 
spared ona full-time basis. Fortunately, the long mana- 
gerial experience, expertise, and commitment to the 
Project of these managers more than compensated for 
their inability to devote all of their energies to the Pro- 
ject 


The size of the municipality and the extent of its in- 
volvement in the change process are two other factors 
that require consideration in making the full-time or 
part-time decision. In municipalities with populations 
of over 300,000 where all or most of the departments 
are participating in the change process, a full-time posi- 
tion is recommended. A municipality with less than 
100,000 population or one in which the change process 
is being implemented in only a few departments, may 
find that a part-time internal advisor is sufficient. 


Three of the Project Municipalities established the posi- 
tion of Project Leader by shifting some, and in one case 
nearly all, of the selected manager’s responsibilities to 
other people. Thus no vacancy problems arose and 
re-integration difficulties should be minimal. In the 
fourth municipality the full-time Project Leader was 
replaced in his previous position by an able subord- 
inate. At the conclusion of the Project he will move into a 
new created position as co-ordinator for organizational 


and management development, so again there will be no 
re-integration problem. 


The Project Leader’s position in the organization struc- 
ture is dependent upon the circumstances. Optimally he 
should report to the chief administrator or to a high 
administrative official who was instrumental in bring- 
ing the change process to the municipality. If neither of 
these reporting relationships is feasible, the Project 
Leader should be located in a large ‘line’ department, 
such as Engineering, where the goals and objectives 
system will have a major impact. 


The choice of a Project Leader will involve different 
considerations in every case. The following characteris- 
tics have been found by the Project Team to be helpful 
to a Project Leader in his new job. He should have a 
solid grasp of how management theory can be applied, 
or have extensive practical experience in a number of 
municipal administrative positions. If he is relatively 
new to local government, he must rapidly become famil- 
iar with local government terminology and come to 
understand the unique relationship between the ad- 
ministration and council. He should be confident, ma- 
ture, capable of innovation, and be able to develop a 
trusting relationship with other managers based on 
mutual respect and co-operation. Finally, he must have, 
or be capable of developing, a strong commitment to 
the change process, and have an understanding of its 
relevance to both the administration and council. 


The External Advisor 


Municipal administrators initiating change processes 
must ensure that the strategy used and the external 
resources employed can answer their needs. This sec- 
tion presents some observations by the Project Team on 
the need for an external advisor or consultant, the role 
which he plays in designing and implementing an effec- 
tive change program and dealing with resistance to 
change, the importance of his interface with the internal 
co-ordinator, and some potential sources of external 
assistance. 


Need for an External Advisor 


The experiences of the LGMP and other major attempts 
at organizational change in municipalities have shown 
that some form of external assistance is necessary. 


In the case of the Lemp, the Queen’s Project Team 
provided assistance in two stages, first in organizing 
and gaining approval for the Project, and second in 
helping to implement the change process. In the first 
stage, the Project Team held discussions with key 
Municipal and Provincial Government officials, piloted 
the Project through the many steps of the approval 
process of the Provincial Government, held numerous 
orientation workshops in the Project Municipalities, 
and made several presentations to councils. During this 
stage, the Project Team also worked to fine tune the 
goals and objectives system so that it would meet the 
different initial needs in the Project Municipalities. 


The external advisor can be very helpful in this first 
stage by lending credibility to the proposed change 


process. His expertise can be used to advantage, in | 
clearly defining the particular management concerns In 
the municipality, and in outlining the methods that are 
most likely to be effective in resolving these concerns. 
The external advisor should guard against taking too 
much responsibility for designing and obtaining ap- 
proval for the change process, however. It is vitally 
important that both the administrative and elected offi- 
cials in the municipality feel the need for management 
improvement, and are prepared to expend a good deal 
of effort to make the process successful. 


The second stage of external assistance involves work- 
ing with the internal advisor, the administration and 
council, in developing and carrying out the process over 
the required period of time. For the Project Team this 
meant: conducting many workshops on goal and objec- 
tive setting and a wide variety of other techniques that 
can lead to improved management effectiveness; de- 
veloping and working with senior management teams 
(consisting generally of the CAo and his department 
heads); developing improved information, appraisal, 
and review systems; conducting joint council/admin- 
istration problem-solving sessions; assisting in reor- 
ganization; and generally acting as a catalyst in bringing 
out critical issues and having them discussed in an ob- 
jective manner. 


Underlining all the above reasons for recommending an 
external advisor is the requirement that his assistance be 
of a long-term nature. The introduction of any system as 
extensive as that attempted by the LGMP requires a great 
deal of support. In purely physical terms, the number of 
managers involved andthe amount of time necessary to 
implement even the most basic elements of the goals and 
objectives system, makes it impossible to use effectively 
a process such as the typical concentrated and simp- 
lified two or three day ‘package’ approach to manage- 
ment development. These packages are usually de- 
signed by consulting firms to address specific manage- 
ment needs and are not appropriate for developing a 
more comprehensive approach. The LGMP extended 
over three or four years but it would be unrealistic, 
simply on the basis of cost, to suggest that in every case 
the external advisor be used as intensively over such a 
period of time. If the long-term nature of the change 
process is recognized and planned for at the outset, it 
may be possible to make plans to use the external ad- 
visor for a series of short specific functions over the 
course of the change program. 


Resistance to Change 


The external advisor has the difficult tasks of promot- 
ing a motivating climate and helping managers to adopt 
new methods and procedures of managing. Before he 
can begin to hope for success, he must first establish and 
then maintain a high level of trust in order to curtail the 
inevitable feeling on the part of some managers that the 


3 The costs and benefits to managers of making any particular 
change depend to a degree upon the motives and personality of the 
individual. Most managers, however, need some degree of prom- 
ised security and some assurance that the risks they take have 
potential for pay-off in the future. 


process implies a direct criticism of them. Trust can only 
grow with time; in some cases it may be impossible to 
develop. 


A degree of resistance to the change process Is in- 


evitable.Resistance to a change can take several forms. 


Some managers will demand proof at the outset that 

any changes to the existing order will be in the direction 
of increased effectiveness. This is perhaps the easiest 

form of resistance to deal with since this type of man- 
ager is really looking for improvement and can often 
serve as a catalyst in the change process. He challenges 
both the consultant and other participating managers to 


examine details which might have otherwise been over- 


looked. 


The more serious forms of resistance involve a strong 
need for security on the part of managers, an inability to 
make the desired changes, and conflicts of vested in- 


LELESES: 


Managers are frequently not able to make changes in 
their operating styles without a good deal of help. Even 
if a manager is capable of making the desired change, he 
will not usually make the effort unless it promises either 
pay-off for him or for the organization with no direct 
cost to him (or the costs to him of not changing are 
greater than the costs of changing).? Managers incapa- 
ble of adapting to the new processes without some help 
are naturally threatened by the whole idea. Fear of the 
unknown, and varying interpretations of proposed 
changes, are two of the common reasons for resistance. 
These can be minimized if the external consultant takes 
the time to establish a positive and supportive relation- 
ship with the participants in the process. The external 
consultant should be aware of the large body of litera- 
ture on the phenomenon of resistance to change, par- 
ticularly that relating to local government. Suffice it to 
say that resistance to the process can be a diffucult 
problem because many of the causes are below the 
surface, non-logical, and extremely individualized, 
however, the external advisor must be prepared to help 
managers to cope with change wherever possible. 


As these various forms of resistance to change are over- 
come, sustained effort and high visibility are necessary 
to establish the permanence of the new processes and to 
‘shore up’ areas where adoption of those processes is 
weak. Once a positive attitude is developed by the most 
capable managers and the system is accepted, there still 
remains the task of translating this initial positive 
change into the ongoing routine of the organization. 


At this point, the external consultant becomes less im- 
portant and those close to the everyday managerial 
operations — the internal consultant and other particu- 
larly committed managers — can ensure that the new 
systems (e.g. the goals and objectives setting and review 
systems) remain in place. Minor frictions and com- 
plaints can be handled internally and needed adjust- 
ments can be made. 


Interface with the Internal Advisor 


One of the external advisor’s most important tasks is 
the training of his internal counterpart. Consulting 
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skills should be passed on to the internal advisor 
through classroom-type sessions as well as through 
practical experiences, so that he will be capable of even- 
tually taking over the whole consulting function. 


While the roles of the external and internal advisors 
involve some overlapping responsibilities, the different 
vantage points from which they operate enables each of 
them to make some unique contributions to effective 
change. 


The external advisor is not tied to the organization in 
the same way as is the internal advisor. His greater 
independence and relative freedom from the system 
can, and should, be used as an asset. He can take some 
risks in exposing critical shortcomings and creating 
awareness of areas of weakness which managers may be 
either consciously or unconsciously avoiding. Unfortu- 
nately, many consultants are afraid to take these risks. 


The external agent will usually have more initial input 
than the internal advisor, as a lecturer and trainer. He 
will also be more readily accepted, than his internal 
counterpart, as a professional with definite expertise to 
offer to practicing managers. This is important in lend- 
ing credibility, particularly in the early stages of the 
process. 


Finally, depending on where the internal advisor is lo- 
cated in the administration, he may be looked upon as 
‘wearing two hats’. Regardless of whether he isa full or 
part-time co-ordinator, his effectiveness in leading any 
sensitive intra- or inter-departmental task group effort 
is likely to be limited. Coming from outside the organi- 
zation, the external consultant can play an advisory role 
as task group leader in these situations, and questions of 
bias are less likely to arise. Participants are more likely 
to look upon the external advisor as an objective third 
party whose function, in part, is to arbitrate any differ- 
ences which may arise. In fact, of course, it is very hard 
for an internal consultant to eliminate personal biases 
which may have formed over a long period of time. 


It is important that the external consultant understands 
and makes use of the distinct advantages of the internal 
advisor’s position. In this respect, a key strategy in 
developing early momentum, in change processes like 
the LGMP, is to attain and maintain high visibility 
throughout the administration. The internal consultant 
is in a much better position to accomplish this. He is 
more accessible to those seeking help and can use the 
resources of his superior when necessary. His know- 
ledge of the details of the municipality’s operation en- 
ables him to maximize the exposure of management 
participants to the change process, through effective 
co-ordination of management improvement activities, 
timing of workshops, arranging meetings, etc. His 
closer relationship to his fellow administrators can help 
to lessen the psychological distance between them and 
the external advisor. In addition, the internal advisor 
can often provide practical examples of theoretical 
management ideas expressed by the external consul- 
tant. By providing examples of past management prob- 


lems or inefficiencies within the administration he can 
often bring abstract ideas closer to home. 


The external consultant should be sensitive to these and 
other advantages of the internal advisor’s position and 
should concentrate on creating a complementary divi- 
sion of labour between the two which exploits most 

fully their respective strengths and talents. 


Sources of External Assistance 


Having decided that some sort of external assistance is 
necessary or desirable, a municipality must then con- 
sider the various available sources of such assistance. 
These include the Provincial Government, universities 
and community colleges, consulting firms, and indi- 
viduals from other municipalities who have relevant 
experience. 


First, the Provincial Government can provide technical 
assistance through the Ministry of Treasury, Economics 
and Intergovernmental Affairs. If a project with similar 
aims to those of the LGMP were attempted, individuals 
in the Local Government Division could provide tech- 
nical assistance. 


Universities and community colleges throughout the 
Province are possible sources of external help with or- 
ganizational change processes. The Project Team at 
Queen’s has assembled an extensive bibliography and 
collection of material related to the LGmp and to other 
management improvement projects. This could be 
made available to interested individuals at other univer- 
sities and community colleges. One advantage of mak- 
ing use of such institutions lies in the likelihood that 
they would be interested in the longer term dimensions 
of a change process, and the evaluation of its effective- 
ness. 


Consulting organizations with experience in both local 
government and the intended change process, could 
provide necessary assistance in launching and develop- 
ing the process. Due to the nature of their business, 
however, the length of involvement of a consulting firm 
is likely to be shorter than other possible sources of 
assistance. A possible variation of this source of assis- 
tance would be for a number of municipalities to work 
co-operatively with a consulting firm, thereby sharing 
costs and experiences. This might encourage longer 
term commitment from the firm and be financially ap- 
plicable to smaller municipalities with limited re- 
sources. 


The fourth type of assistance available would be to 
draw upon the experiences of managers in the four 
Project Municipalities or other municipalities which 
have undertaken major management improvement 
processes. The Project Municipalities, for example, 
have developed a valuable group of resource personnel 
who could be helpful in implementing similar processes 
in other municipalities. Assistance of this type could 
range from occasional training sessions with an in- 
terested municipality, to the temporary employment of 
an individual from one of the Project Municipalities for 
a period of time, by one or more municipalities. 


Summary 


The road towards the successful implementation of a 
major organizational change process is a difficult one. 
Countless traps, pitfalls, detours and dead-ends lie in 
wait for the unwary organization. To maximize the 

chances of success it has been the thesis of this paper 
that two pilots or advisors are needed — one to guide 
the organization from the inside and one to guide from 
the outside. This paper has attempted to answer the 

questions ‘Why do we need an internal and an external 


change agent?’, ‘Who should they be?’, ‘What should 
they do?’, and ‘How should they work together?’. 


This paper concludes the section concerned with the 
preparation for a major organizational change. The 
discussion now continues with a consideration of the 
steps necessary to initiate and carry out the planned 
change. 
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Initiating Organizational Change 


While the Lemp intervention was scheduled to begin 
with the training of administrators in the use of goals 
and objectives for management, a number of factors 
interfered with the effectiveness of that training. In 
retrospect, it would have been advantageous to have 
anticipated some of these problems and to have dealt 
with them prior to goal and objective workshops. These 
problem areas in initiating organizational change will 
be discussed in overview fashion in this introduction 
and are covered in detail in the short papers contained 
in this part of the book. 


Preliminary Needs for Training 


Shortly after the LGMP implementation process began, it 
became apparent that many local government man- 
agers had a number of management training needs which 
had to be filled before effective goal and objective set- 
ting was possible. 


In particular, the Project Team found that many man- 
agers were unable to delegate effectively, did not know 
the various functions that a manager should fulfill and 
had difficulty communicating effectively in either writ- 
ten or oral form. Subordinates’ talents were not being 
utilized through either problem identification or team 
discussions and managers frequently had not developed 
routine processes to take care of repetitive operations. 
Thus a major pre-training program was really required 
to obtain optimum effectiveness from goals and object- 
ives. Unfortunately the LGmpP did not have sufficient 
staff to cope with such demands and was forced to 
proceed with goal and objective setting workshops as 
originally planned. It is strongly recommended that 
subsequent management improvement programs in- 
clude a consideration of these problem areas and at- 
tempt to deal with them before attempting any sophist- 
icated change. 


In subsequent attempts at major management im- 
provement programs, it is suggested that the consultant 
be prepared to recommend appropriate ‘plug in’ train- 
ing modules to meet the needs of managers prior to any 
attempt to promote change. Some modules which might 
have been helpful to managers involved in the LEMP are 
described in Paper 6 Basic Supervisory Training and 
Education. These were developed rather late in the 
LGMP implementation and were used to a very limited 
extent by LGmpP staff for departments that were having 
trouble with goal and objective setting. They have, 
however, been evaluated for content by a number of 


municipal trainers and have been given general ap- 

proval. Given a sufficient understanding of the particu- 
lar needs of a municipality and a willingness to adapt a 
training program to meet those needs, most community 
colleges or universities could supply this type of train- 


ing. 
Management Overload 


At initial goal and objective workshops, managers fre- 
quently complained that they were too busy to allot the 
necessary time to goal and objective setting. LGMpP staff 
soon found that this type of complaint was not just an 
excuse to avoid goal and objective setting. The man- 
agers were busy. Many of them were working long hours 
and were displaying various symptoms of management 
stress. 


Paper 7 Management Overload deals with problem 
areas which affect a manager’s time. After reading this 
paper, certain managers were asked to volunteer to 
discuss their workload problems with a group of their 
peers. With the help of the overload paper and feedback 
from peers regarding some of the things they seemed to 
be doing wrong, managers began to change their man- 
agement methods. The process seemed to have a high 
degree of success. 


Problem Identification and Problem-Solving 


Generally, managers found it difficult to decide upon 
objectives and frequently set rather inconsequential 
ones at the outset, mainly to fill the expectations of 
senior administrators and Project staff. It quickly be- 
came apparent that an organized process of problem 
identification was needed, so objectives could be deter- 
mined in the areas where they were most urgently re- 
quired. Problem identification was only effective when 
a manager’s subordinates became involved in the pro- 
cess. They could frequently identify major problem 
areas in their operation that the senior manager had not 
recognized. 


Of course, it is extremely important that, after man- 
agers and employees are involved in problem identifica- 
tion, steps are taken to eliminate the problems iden- 
tified. Thus, effective decision-making and objective 
setting processes were crucial. Frequently, the problems 
identified were inter-departmental or involved several 
departments and the solutions required improved 
teamwork at various organizational levels. Paper 8 
Problem Identification and Problem-Solving, describes 


the processes which the Project Team found to be most 
appropriate in obtaining the necessary involvement of 
managers at all levels. This was a good introduction to 
goal and objective setting because it made possible the 
setting of objectives to overcome real problems and 
facilitate rapid pay-off. 


Goal and Objective Setting 


Paper 9 Goal and Objective Setting in Local Govern- 
ment, describes the process of goal and objective setting 
as it was developed and used by the LGMpP. Training 
began at senior administrative levels and then progres- 
sed to lower levels. Councils became involved after top 
administrators had some experience with the process. 
An outline and basic materials for a typical introduct- 
ory goal and objective workshop are included as 
Paper 10 Goal and Objective Workshops. 


Generally, the initial workshops were effective where 
doubts about the Lcmp approach were freely expressed. 
When managers kept their doubts to themselves or 
accepted the process without question, the unresolved 
and unidentified issues returned to haunt the efforts of 
the LGmpP staff. In retrospect, the most controversial 
introductory meetings with the highest expressed level 
of hostility were probably the most successful in the 


long run, as long as the Project Team was able to satisfy 
those who expressed doubts. Where LGMP answers did 
not resolve questions, a lack of commitment and sup- 
port continued to plague the Project. 


It seemed that the most effective approach was to give 
managers an overview of the process at first, to ensure 

that they understood the concepts involved. When they 
began to work with goals and objectives they found, of 
course, that it was much more difficult to develop the 

effective use of the concepts than they had expected. 

Most managers needed direct help and support to op- 
timize the use of objectives and to make the adoption of 
a new technique less threatening. The change agent can 
help by presenting useful examples of goals and objec- 

tives but must be careful not to provide so much assis- 

tance that the manager himself does not grapple with 
the process. 


@ 
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Paper 6 Basic Supervisory Training and Education 


The LGMP approach to management improvement was 
based on the belief that the capability of managers to 
plan and direct their own efforts through the establish- 
ment of goals and objectives was fundamental to effec- 
tive management. Thus the initial thrust of LGMP activ- 
ity was directed toward goals and objectives training. 
Very shortly after this training was initiated, however, it 
became apparent that more fundamental management 
education and training was required in a number of 
cases before goal and objective training could be mean- 
ingful. This brief paper has been included to help mana- 
gers and external trainers and advisors to become con- 
scious of the type of deficiencies which were encoun- 
tered and to suggest an outline for some methods of 
dealing with such training needs. 


The first and most major training problem encountered 
revolved around an inadequate understanding, by 
many municipal administrators, of their own manager- 
ial roles. Often the tasks upon which they spent a major 
portion of their time were not included in their initial 
objectives. In other cases, particularly with senior man- 
agers, some of the most important elements of their own 
jobs were regarded by them as a waste of time or as 
things which they should not be doing at all (e.g. meet- 
ing with other managers to plan or identify problems 
and obtaining and disseminating information vital to 
the operation of the organization). 


The Lemp staff, in concurrence with some municipal 
managers, concluded that education and on-the-job 
training in basic supervision and management would be 
extremely helpful to a large proportion of municipal 
administrators. With an increased understanding of 
their own managerial roles, managers would be better 
able to set meaningful objectives for management 1m- 
provement. 


It was found to be relatively easy for managers to estab- 
lish objectives related to their unit’s output and to 
measure changes in that output (relatively easy, that is, 
in cases where either a direct or a support service was 
being provided). Many elements of the manager’s job, 
however, did not have a direct relationship with output. 
Therefore, output objectives did not usually help a 
manager to improve the way he actually did his own 
job, and thus these objectives were limited in the extent 
to which they could increase overall productivity. 


Managers experienced particular difficulty with delega- 
tion, effective problem identification, communication 
to superiors, peers, and subordinates, and dealing with 


everyday problems in supervision. They were fre- 
quently unaware of the impact which they had upon 
subordinates and were unable to use the motivational 
potential of the job to stimulate employees’ perfor- 
mance. Thus the human resources within municipal 
organizations were not being adequately utilized and 
managers frequently did not have the understanding 
and knowledge required to set objectives to improve 
their capability in those areas. 


The LGMP was not sufficiently staffed to carry out a 
comprehensive program of supervisory training, and, 
in most of the Project Municipalities, the Personnel 
Department also did not have adequate resources for 
such programs. In the past, these municipalities had 
depended upon universities and community colleges for 
both human relations and administrative training. Un- 
fortunately, many of the courses offered are rather 
theoretical or, even when practical information is in- 
cluded, it is not directly related to municipal administ- 
ration. Many trainers do not understand or have the 
opportunity to analyze the real needs of the managers in 
their classes. 


As the LGmpP staff discovered, in attempting to introduce 
goal and objective setting, busy managers do not have 
time to experiment with concepts on the job. They need 
help with effective on-the-job applications of the con- 
cepts from knowledgeable senior managers, through 
discussions with knowledgeable peers or with the help 
of a trainer who has an understanding of the problems 
which municipal managers face. 


While the LGmp staff did not have time, with a few 
exceptions, to offer the basic supervisory training re- 
quired, they were able to identify common problem 
areas in management in the four Project Municipalities. 
Having identified these problem areas, a number of 
training modules were developed. Each of these mod- 
ules was designed for a three hour time block and could 
be administered by municipal training staff, if available, 
or by community college or university staff. Generally, 
university or community college staff acting as trainers 
for such modules should have personal management 
experiences or, at least, should work closely with 
municipal advisors. 


The following set of modules has been developed on the 
basis that the key to successful training in supervision is 

active involvement in the learning process by the super- 

visors undergoing training. From the outset, they need 
to be involved in identifying their own management 


weaknesses and requirements for training. If training is 
to be meaningful, managers need to join in case discus- 
sions and to take part in experiential exercises. When 
they attempt to apply concepts on the job, they need to 
have someone to help them to cope with the difficulties 
which they encounter, preferably a higher level man- 
ager or an internal training advisor. 


Thirteen modules have been outlined. These appear to 
have potential value for many of the supervisors in the 
organizations which the Lemp staff has encountered. 
Except for the first two, there appears to be no rationale 
for ordering these modules in any particular way. They 
can be presented as a series or used separately for 
specific purposes.! 


Some of these modules have not been fully tested at this 
point, although one of the Project Municipalities has 
developed a comprehensive supervisory training pro- 
gram using them as a reference. In addition, the Project 
staff have used several of these modules in another Pro- - 
ject Municipality, and staff members of Queen’s 
University’s School of Business use many of the techni- 
ques and exercises in their own experiential education 
programs. 


The modules presented here are admittedly sketchy and 
are intended only as stimulants to municipal trainers 
and community college and university training staff. 
Objectives are stated for each module and some sources 
of training aids and readings are identified. If there is 
sufficient interest, the Project Team could compile fairly 
rapidly a training manual which would include relevant 
exercises and readings. 


For most of these modules one pre-reading has been 

recommended, however, trainers should not rely upon 
readings to cover important aspects of the topic and 

should ensure that time is allocated for discussion of 
such concepts during the class period. Managers must 
have the opportunity to incorporate the new concepts 
into their repetoire of management behaviour. Develop- 
ing an understanding and clarification of the potential 
implications of the desired change takes time and this 

must be recognized. 


Module 1 The supervisor’s role 
Pre-reading 
Chapter 2, ‘Supervision’ — reference 11,2 and 


Mintzberg, ‘Managerial Work’ — reference 9, pages 
26-43. 


Objectives 


1 To promote thought and discussion regarding the 
various responsibilitiies of a supervisor. 


2 To reach a consensus on the major aspects of the 
supervisory role. 


1 Further detail on the training materials mentioned can be obtained 
from Professor V.N. MacDonald at Queen’s University’s School 
of Business. 

2 A list of numbered references is included at the end of this paper 
and the reference list number is given in each case for rapid 
identification. 


3 To gain increased insight into the waysin which each 
aspect of the supervisor’s role can best be carried out. 


Procedure 


1 Divide participants into groups of about five people 
and begin with group discussion and reports on the 
various responsibilities of a supervisor. 


. . . ( 

2 Follow reports with a full class discussion to reacha | | 
consensus on the responsibilities of a supervisor, 
with moderator’s input. Areas to be covered should 


include, for example: 

providing direction; 

obtaining and training personnel; 58 
clarifying responsibility; 
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keeping subordinates informed; 
influencing upper management decisions; 
developing co-operation and trust; 


obtaining production; 
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motivating employees; 


obtaining needed information; and 


ey 


j solving problems and making decisions. 


3 Re-form small groups for discussions and subse- 
quent group reports on the ways in which a super- 
visor must act to fulfill his responsibilities in each of 
the areas identified. A discussion following the sec- 
ond set of reports should leave those involved with a 
better understanding of supervisory behaviour and 
should prepare them for subsequent modules which 
go into the areas identified above in more detail. 


Module 2 Determining supervisory training needs 
and establishing a program for the appropriate man- 
agement group. 


Pre-reading 
Instead of assigning readings the instructor can begin 
the workshop with a review of the discussion which 
took place in module 1, regarding the different func- 
tions of a supervisor, and the way in which a super- 
visor must act to fulfil his responsibilities. 


Objectives 

1 To obtain the help of those managers who will be 
participating in the training program, in identifying 
areas of weaknesses and in setting priorities for train- 
ing. 

2 Toarrive ata training schedule which is realistic and 


which best accommodates the needs of both par- 
ticipating managers and trainers. 


Procedure 


This is an open meeting with the objective, as stated, 
of having participating managers clearly identify 
where, in their opinions, training is most needed. The 
trainer can facilitate the discussion by clarifying the 
relevant areas of supervisory behaviour and explain- 
ing the types of objectives for management im- Q 
provement that might be possible in each area. 


Methodology of training can be discussed to some 
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extent, mainly to ensure that actual application to 
the job and on-the-job training are part of the prog- 

ram. An advisor or a designated trained and experi- 

enced manager will need to make himself available as 
a resource person, almost upon request, for a period 
of time to provide on-the-job advice as the managers 

incorporate new methods of operation. 


Module 3 Basic organizational structure 
Pre-reading 


A precis of the Chapter ‘Hierarchy’ — reference 23, 
page 283. 


Objectives 
1 To familiarize managers with basic concepts of or- 


ganizational form, structure, procedures and man- 
agement processes. 


To provide practice in setting up an organization. 


3 To provide experience in analyzing situations where 
inadequate structure or inappropriate management 
processes have created a problem. 


Procedure 
1 Use an involvement or experiential exercise such as: 


a ‘Designing an Organization’ — reference 12, page 
127 — the moderator can bring out aspects of 
organizational structure and processes as the ex- 
ercise progresses; or 


b The case study of a governmental organization 
and its operation at page 66, of reference 
15 — deals with the adequacy of processes and 
structure and suggestions for revision of both. 


2 Useacase such as ‘Lurkin Manufacturing’, reference 
5, page 26, which outlines problems caused by ignor- 
ing the chain of command and by inadequate organi- 
zational structure. 


3 Ifa senior management group is involved, more 
complex organizational design issues such as the 
development and acceptance ofa structure to meet a 
special purpose may be discussed. Case study, ‘Atlas 


Electronics’ — reference 12, page 139, may be help- 
ful here. 


Module 4 Dealing with everyday problems in man- 
agement 


(This is a critical area and could easily be extended to 
encompass two training periods using the materials 
recommended here.) 


Pre-reading 
‘Working with Other Managers’, contained in refer- 
ence 22 sspager. 17: 


Participants are to complete a 1/2 hour ‘In-Basket’ ’ 
exercise prior to class — references given in proce- 
dure. 


Objectives 


1 To provide participating managers with an oppor- 
tunity to exchange thoughts about general problems 
in management in a low risk classroom setting. 


2 To expose class members to the alternative approa- 


ches and solutions to management problems as per- 
ceived and posed by other managers. 


3 To discuss the problems involved in delegation and 
to examine the reasons why delegation is so impor- 
tant and why managers find it so hard to delegate. 


Procedure 


1 Discuss class solution to ‘In-Basket’ exercise — 
especially designed for municipal managers. 


Examples — ‘In-Basket’ - reference 12, page 215, 
and reference 10, pages 245, 271. 


2 Discuss a number of case examples of managerial 
behaviour using small group discussion and group 
reports for at least one of those cases. 


Potential cases for this exercise include reference 11, 
page 125 (switch job titles to municipal organiza- 
tions), and reference 4, pages 40 (government) and 
75 (power company). 


Each of these cases involve somewhat different as- 
pects of supervisory behaviour and should provide a 
basis for discussion. Two potential cases in delega- 
tion include; reference 4, page 166, and reference 11, 
page 118. 


Module 5_ Increasing understanding of oneself and of 
others 


Pre-readings 


‘Toward Better Interpersonal Relationships’ — 
reference 3, pages 648-657. Also reference 21, pages 
16-23. 


Objectives 
1 To help participating managers to gain a deeper 
understanding of the influence of their own frame of 


reference and attitudes upon their perceptions and 
managerial behaviour. 


2 Tohelp participating managers to understand better 
the basic factors underlying their perceptions of 
others, the formation of biases and prejudice, and the 
influence that these have upon organizational effec- 
tiveness. 


Procedure 


1 Case — role play — ‘Hart & Bing’ — reference 6, 
page 443, or ‘Twelve Angry Men’ — reference 19, 
1971 Handbook, page 13. 


Film — ‘Eye of the Beholder’ or ‘Twelve Angry Men’. 


Class discussion of the characteristics and impor- 

tance of one’s feeling about oneself and the develop- 
ment of openness to others. Should include a self- 
rating (several techniques available in reference 19 
and various handbooks) and class discussion. 


4 Emotional styles — self-analysis and discussion — 
reference 14, page 198. 


There are a number of exercises and self-ratings 
available from various University Associates’ pub- 
publications — reference 19, which offer a good 
choice of instruments. The Johari window provides a 
useful frame of reference for discussions and interac- 


tion exercises which can be incorporated into mod- 
ules 5 and 6. Ideally, managers would attend a three 
day workshop concentrating on their understanding 
of themselves and others. Then they would have 
access to trainers who could help them to apply the 
concepts on the job. 


Module 6 Defensiveness, feedback and the influence 
of values 


Pre-readings 


‘Executive Defence Mechanisms’, Joe Kelly — 
reference 13, ‘Values, Man and Organization , 
Robert Tannenbaum and Sheldon Davis — reference 
24. 

Objectives 

1 To help participating managers to become more 
aware of their own tendency to be defensive and of 


the consequences of that defensiveness for effective 
communication and supervisory behaviour. 


2 To help participating managers to better understand 
how their personal values may differ from those of 
others and to try to help them to become more un- 
derstanding and accepting of the values of other 
people. 

3 To help participating managers to become more ef- 
fective both in giving feedback to others and in re- 
ceiving feedback which will help them to improve 
their work. 


Procedure 


Some combination of several of the following ac- 
tivities should be followed. 


1 Class discussion can centre around some case exam- 
ples of defensive behaviour from ‘Explorations’ — 
reference 2, page 31. 

2 ‘Kidney Machine’ is an excellent experiential exer- 
cise which brings out differences in values — con- 
tained in reference 19, 1974 Handbook, page 178. 


3 Have participants complete the ‘Leadership Style 
Questionnaire’, contained in Finch, Jones & 
Litterer — reference 8, page 135. Holda class discus- 
sion on results. What relationship does leadership 
style have to the ability to give or accept feedback? 
Alternative — “Theory X/Y Questionnaire’ — refer- 
ence 14, page 239. 

4 Have participants role-play mutual appraisal 
interviews — reference 8, page 165 — others availa- 
ble from Queen’s University, School of Business. 

5 Discuss the reading on thinking positively about 
oneself, reference 15, page 263. 


Module 7 Improving communication with subordi- 
nates 


Pre-reading 


‘Why Don’t Employees Speak Up?’, Alfred Vogel 
— reference 26, page 485. 


Objectives 


1 To provide the participants with more insight into 


the role conflicts they may experience as they cope 
with the conflicting expectations of superiors and 
subordinates. 


2 To help the participants to develop the ability to 
communicate more openly and effectively with 
subordinates. 


Procedure 
Choose from among the following exercises. 


1 Have mutual participation in exercises such as the 
‘Role Play Exercise’ — reference 8, page 245. 


2 Have small group discussions and reports on case 
exercises such as those in reference 4, pages 1, 27 and 
10S. 


3 Have one of the participants do the “Two-Way 
Communication’ exercise — reference 14, page 
263% 


4 Have participants contribute to a classroom discus- 
sion of barriers to communication. They can usually 
identify a number of factors which apply to upward 
communication but need help in identifying barriers 
which they may, themselves, be creating for lower 
level people. 


Module 8 Improving employee performance 
Pre-reading 


Paper 15 Developmental Performance Reviews con- 
tained in this publication. 


Objectives 
1 To help participating managers to become more fully 


aware of the variables which influence and motivate 
productive behaviour on the part of their employees. 


2 To discuss ways in which participating managers can 
better identify and accentuate employee strengths 
and correct employee weaknesses. 


3 To introduce participating managers to the concepts 
involved, to examine the existing form of communi- 
cation between them and their subordinates and to 
help in identifying and countering problem areas. 


Procedure 


1 Have participants complete the exercise ‘Moti- 
vation’ — reference 8, page 114, or the exercise in 


reference 14, page 97. Both involve individual input 
and group discussion. 


2 Have participants read and discuss the case on moti- 
vation contained in reference 11, page 218. 


3 Other short cases involving employee motivation 
may be found in reference 11 at pages 110, 123 and 
338, and in reference 4, at pages 14 and 146. A 
general discussion tying together motivation theory 
and practice is a good way to conclude this period. 


Module 9 Helping relationships & counselling 
Pre-reading 
‘Theory of Personality’, Carl Rogers, contained in 
reference 20 (The trainer should certainly be aware 
of Rogers’ discussion and, in fact, should read the 
whole book. This reading is probably inappropriate 
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for most managers unless they read the entire book 
or have some background in behaviour training.) 

Also ‘Helping Relationships’, Lifton, contained in 
reference 17, page 49. 


Objectives 
1 To familiarize participating managers with a non- 
directive approach to counselling subordinates 


which aids the subordinates to identify solutions to 
their own problems. 


2 To provide participating managers with some prac- 
tice in using the non-directive approach in a non- 
threatening classroom situation. 


3 To help participating managers to gain some insight 
into their feelings about counselling and their own 
approaches to dealing with employee problems. 


Procedure 


This is an important area which can easily occupy 
two periods of three hours. The referenced informa- 
tion is sufficient but a great number of alternatives 
are available as well. 


1 Have participants read the ‘Walt Rogers’ case con- 
tained in reference 16, page 255, and discuss both 
that case and non-directive interviewing in general. 


2 Have participants complete the ‘Helping Relation- 
ships Inventory’, contained in the 1973 Handbook, 
reference 19, page 75. 


3 Have participants carry out reciprocal practice in- 
terviews with some discussion and coaching between 
interviews. 


4 A good case exercise is ‘Fairness’, reference 11, page 
124. 


Module 10 Group decision-making and teamwork 
Pre-reading 


‘Participative Management: Time for a Second 
Look’, contained in reference 1, page 166. 


Objectives 
1 To help participating managers to better understand 
both the positive and negative implications of group 


decision-making and the critical influence of organ- 
izational climate. 


2 To introduce and provide practice in methods of 
improving group decision-making. 


3 To discuss various methods of improving teamwork 
in working with both peers and subordinates in or- 
ganizations. 


Procedure 


This area is important and there are many approp- 
riate training techniques. The following would be 
sufficient for at least 12 training hours. 


1 A number of good experiential exercises are availa- 
ble to provide a focus for a discussion of employee 
participation in decision-making, e.g. ‘New Truck 
Dilemma’, contained in reference 18, or ‘Who Gets 
the Overtime?’, reference 15, page 145. 


2 There are several good case exercises which can be 


used to emphasize both strengths and weaknesses of 
employee participation in decision-making. For ex- 
ample: reference 4, page 62; and reference 11, page 

Ty, 


3 Group versus individual decision-making can be 
studied with the exercises ‘Desert Survival’, ‘Survival 
in the Arctic’ or ‘Voyage to the Moon’, reference 25. 


4 A good group involvement exercise can be effective 
here, e.g. reference 8, page 204, or an exercise for the 
examination of leadership roles using a set of Tinker 
Toys or toy building materials. 


5 Auseful base for instructor reference or class discus- 
sion is ‘Leading Group Discussions’, reference 8, 
page 210. 


6 The exercise, ‘Team Building’, reference 14, page 
193, is also a potentially useful exercise. 


Module 11 Problem identification & solution 
Pre-reading 


Kepner-Tregoe handouts and cases — Queen’s 
materials. ‘Paper 8 Problem Identification and 
Problem-Solving’, contained in this publication. 


Objectives 
1 To help participating managers to develop a more 


analytic approach to the identification of problems 
and their causes. 


2 To help participating managers to develop a greater 
ability to use their subordinates’ knowledge, skills 
and energy in identifying and solving problems. 


Procedure 


Problem-solving and decision-making can be dealt 
with individually or, preferably, examined together 
in a one or two day workshop. 


1 The case ‘Municipal Light’, in reference 12, offers a 
good format for the use of Force Field Analysis. 


2 The goals and objectives procedure for problem 
identification can be discussed and managers can 
participate in the use of the technique in the class- 
room setting in dealing either with cases or real 
organizational or classroom problems. 


3 The Kepner-Tregoe problem-solving format and 
cases — Queen’s materials. (Usually requires a half 
day to develop an operating familiarity with the 
technique.) 


Module 12 


Pre-readings 


Decision-making 


Kepner-Tregoe handouts and cases — Queen’s mat- 
erials. Attachment to Paper 12 Developing Infor- 
mation Systems in Local Government contained in 
this publication. ‘Interpersonal Barriers to 
Decision-Making’, Argyris, contained in reference 
3, page 447. 


Objectives 
1 To help participating managers to become more 


familiar with the requirement for and use of informa- 
tion in decision-making. 


2 To introduce participating managers to a simple out- 
line for a decision-making process. 


Procedure 


1 Pre-class exercise. 
Have participating managers identify the decisions 
they make during a typical day and record the in- 
formation they used to make those decisions, for 
discussion in class. 


2 Discuss the appropriateness of the decisions which 
managers in the class are making and their ability to 
use the best available information. Should they be 
delegating many of their decisions and how well are 
they using their time? Paper 7 Management Over- 
load , in this book is a useful reference. 


3 The Kepner-Tregoe decision-making format and 
cases. (Usually requires a half day to develop an 
operational familiarity wiith the technique.) 


Module 13 Intergroup relationships 
Pre-reading 


‘Introduction to the Structural Design of Organiza- 
tions’, Lorsch, reference 7, page 1. ‘Modes of Con- 
flict Resolution’, Queen’s University, School of Bus- 
iness, working paper. 

Objectives 

1 To help participating managers to become more 
aware of the problems which arise between groups 
and the importance of a method of conflict resolu- 
tion which allows for input from all concerned. 


2 To discuss the importance of differentiation between 
groups, the resulting problems of integration, and 
the potential means of integration. 


3 To introduce a method of developing intergroup 
processes and procedures. 


Procedure 


1 The ‘Eastern Electronics Case’, available from the 
School of Business, Queen’s University, or a munic- 
ipal case, which would be very easy to write, would 
be a good way to introduce and promote discussion 
of this topic. Queen’s is using an intergroup model 
based upon work by Lawrence, Lorsch & Assoc- 
iates, reference 7, (several papers apply). 


2 Some good cases are also contained in reference 14, 
page 257, or reference 8, page 240. 


3 The Lemp intergroup procedure for the development 
of support services contained in paper 18 in this 
publication should also be discussed. 

4 The various techniques for resolving intergroup 
conflict, which can be found in most of the recent 
behaviour texts, can be examined. The Queen’s 


paper, referred to as pre-reading for this module, 
summarizes these. 


Summary 


This is, admittedly, a very brief description of a set of 
modules to serve the purposes described. Their strength 
lies in the fact that they were established to meet the 
needs identified by LGMp staff and Project Leaders in the 


municipalities. The references for training materials 
should be useful to municipal or college trainers who 
are asked to establish a training program. A detailed 
training manual could be generated by the Project 
Team, given time to obtain authors’ permission. There 
are, of course, many equally good exercises and refer- 
ences which have not been mentioned here. 


The advantages of a modular approach to basic super- 
visory training and education lies mainly in its flexibil- 
ity. It allows advisors and managers themselves to draw 
on those modules which will be most useful for their 
particular situation. In this way some of the resistance 
to change caused by demands on managerial time can 
be minimized, and managers can get practical help with 
their most immediate problems. 


Above all, it is crucial that managers themselves become 
involved in identifying needs for training and develop- 
ment, and that they approach discussions honestly and 
constructively. Otherwise, the modules selected may 
not meet their most crucial needs. The involvement of 
managers in problem identification is stressed else- 
where in this book but is particularly important in 
management training since the managerial strengths 
and weaknesses of the managers themselves are the 
focus of concern. Leaders of the workshops must be 
especially aware of individual needs and should gear 
discussions to the problems of the participating mana- 
gers. Sensitivity to participant needs will not only make 
each session more useful, but will enable the moderator 
to draw out previously unexamined problem areas, and 
will help in identifying strategies to deal with them. 
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Paper 7 Management Overload 


Introduction 

Change agents seeking to implement a new organiz- 
ational process in local government will probably meet a 
phenomenon called ‘management overload’. The Pro- 
ject Team members know they are dealing with a poten- 
tial case of management overload when they hear a 
manager say: ‘I don’t have time to set goals and 
objectives — I’m swamped with work and already be- 
hind on my commitments’. 


Management overload is a difficult problem. It is not 
simply a question of managing one’s time more effec- 
tively. This paper takes a look at some of the most 
important causes of management overload and briefly 
describes a method that the Lemp has found to be 
successful in dealing with the problem. 


At the outset of the LGMP, a number of managers in the 
four Project Municipalities immediately expressed a 
concern that management overload would prevent 
them from participating in the goal and objective set- 
ting process. With the existing financial constraints and 
hiring limitations likely to continue in light of the re- 
cently announced Federal and Provincial spending 
guidelines, the Project Team realized that this problem 
would only get worse and that an effective way had to 
be found to deal with it. 


The irony of the management overload problem was 
that in most cases it could be solved by the goal and 
objective setting process. The process is designed to 
improve a manager’s ability to manage his own, or even 
a wider area of responsibility. However, if the manager 
was unable or unwilling to make the initial investment 
of time required to develop a better system of manage- 
ment, he was likely to become only more deeply mired 
in his management overload problems. 


At some stage the system must suffer. This could mean a 
decrease in the level or quality of service, a breakdown 
in the manager’s health, and/or the hiring of additional 
personnel to bolster an ineffective system, which would 
merely delay the impact of more serious consequences. 


Factors in Management Overload 


Evidence of management overload does not, of course, 
necessarily mean either ineffective or inefficient man- 
agement. It may mean that the manager simply does not 
have the human resources at his disposal to handle his 
management load. The question is: ‘How can a man- 
ager tell whether his problems are caused by real over- 


load or whether they could be alleviated by some 
change in his managerial style?’ 


One approach that the Project Team has found useful 
has been to help the manager to identify some of the 
factors that have contributed to his overload problems. 
Once this is accomplished, the more serious problems 
can be discussed and potential means for dealing with 
these problems can be suggested. Experience shows that 
a satisfactory and effective solution is far more likely to 

result when the major underlying causes of overload are 
identified than when the problem is attacked without 
this kind of analysis. 


Some of the most common factors, in the Project 
Team’s experience, that have led to management over- 
load for local government managers are listed below. 


1 Unclear delineation of responsibility at any level in 
the department can result in confusion, delay, dupli- 
cation of activity and, sometimes, a situation where 
essential tasks are neglected. 


2 Confusion regarding the role, direction, or goals of 
the department will create problems. Needed ser- 
vices may not be provided at all, or existing services 
may just not be adequate to meet the needs of the 
users. Also, departments often expend energy and 
resources to provide unnecessary services which 
should either be modified or discontinued. 


3 Inadequately managed or motivated staff are often a 
major cause of management overload. Responsibil- 
ity should be delegated to the lowest managerial 
level which is willing and capable of assuming that 
responsibility. This is a difficult lesson for many 
managers to learn. They feel that to get something 
done properly they must do it themselves. The im- 
plications of such a belief need to be carefully ex- 
amined. These managers often take on more tasks 
than they can handle while neglecting some of the 
most important facets of management, such as 
long-range planning. Communication to staff may 
be unclear, or subordinates may feel unable to 
communicate their needs, problems and suggestions 
to the manager. Not only does this result in frus- 
trated, unenthusiastic employees, but it also ignores 
an excellent source of good practical suggestions 
from individuals who work with the problems of the 
department every day. 


4 A poorly established planning routine often lies be- 
hind a case of management overload. When a man- 
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ager does not regularly and conscientiously take the 
time to plan properly, his department cannot func- 
tion at peak effectiveness. Its response to unantici- 
pated developments is inadequate, its ability to co- 
ordinate its efforts with those of other departments 
is greatly impaired, and its contribution to inter- 
departmental programs is sub-standard. Such a de- 
partment finds itself dealing with one crisis after 
another and the manager is constantly swamped 
with ‘top priority’ tasks. 


5 Council can contribute to the problem of ‘crisis 
management’ by demanding changes in programs in 
reaction to relatively minor public pressure and by 
an inability to establish consistent policies. Aside 
from making council aware of the costs of unneces- 
sary waffling and fluctuations in direction, admin- 
istrators can do little except try to ensure that the same 
problems of discontinuity and imposed, unrealistic 
deadlines are not recurring at each administrative 
level. 


6 Poorly established processes and procedures for 
cross-departmental and cross-divisional programs 
and support services result in frustration, lack of 
co-ordination, inadequate services and often un- 
necessary committee meetings and paper work. 
Thus, both the time and energy of managers is sap- 
ped in compensating for a situation that need not 
exist. 


7 Crippled communication lines resulting from lack 
of frankness and openness between managers will 
prevent identification and exploration of mutual 
problems. There is a tendency to cover up one’s own 
inadequacy, and not to admit to the existence of 
problems which desperately need to be aired so that 
solutions may be developed. Inter-departmental 
problems tend to get worse when they are not con- 
fronted, thus adding to the day-to-day difficulties 
faced by the manager. 


8 Often when a manager takes the time to sit back and 
look at what he is doing with his workday, he finds 
that some of his efforts are being expended on ir- 
relevant tasks. His time should be spent in en- 
deavours which contribute to the efficient and effec- 
tive accomplishment of the department’s goals and 
objectives. 


9 Inadequate filing and information retrieval systems 
result in vast quantities of lost time; time that often 
turns a minor problem into a major crises which 
takes up an inordinate amount of the manager’s 
time and energy. 


10 Associated with the above, an inadequate manage- 
ment information system can be a significant cause 
of management overload. Municipal information 
systems are complex. Considerable expertise is re- 
quired for their design and operation if they are to 
work effectively. When insufficient attention is paid 
to the information system the consequences can be 
critical. Opportunities can be lost when informa- 
tion, ina usable form, does not reach a manager ina 
reasonable time. In keeping certain records, time 
can be wasted duplicating the efforts of other indi- 


viduals in the organization. A poor information sys- 
tem seriously hampers even the best of managers 
and can only add to the tasks they must do and the 
time it takes to complete them. 


11 The state of council-administration relations can 
have a significant effect on management overload. 
When individual managers attempt to manipulate 
other top administrators or use political connec- 
tions to gain their own ends with council, basic 
management problems tend to be ignored and other 
managers become demotivated. 


12 Finally, poorly trained or ineffective subordinates and 
fellow managers are often important factors in a man- 
agement overload problem. Not only do such persons 
create more work for others but their performance 
tends to discourage and demotivate colleagues, result- 
ing in an overall decrease in effectiveness. 


Summary 


While the above list of factors may not be all-inclusive, it 
does present some of the major reasons why overload 
problems exist. Many of them can be overcome through 
effective goal and objective setting and often immediate 
steps can be taken to reduce their effects significantly. 


Typically, when a manager is experiencing a serious 
overload problem, either the organization undergoes a 
structural reorganization, or the manager is asked for 
his resignation. These ‘solutions,’ however, are approp- 
rlate in only a minority of cases. More often than not, 
they do not provide adequate answers but result in 
problems being temporarily swept ‘under the carpet’ 
only to reappear sometime in the future. 


A better way to deal with management overload in- 
volves taking the time to identify any management 
problems which exist and to clearly establish the prob- 
able causes. Once the probable causes have been iden- 
tified, some alternatives for the solution of these prob- 
lems can be identified and the best alternative selected. 
Objectives can then be set to implement the solution. If 
necessary these objectives may include interaction with 
other managers to solve mutual problems. 


Once the major management problems have been sol- 
ved, specific, measurable objectives in ongoing areas of 
operation should be helpful in creating more effective 
management. The information system should be grad- 
ually improved as new processes are introduced. 


This is not a typical treatise on the management of time 
because the problems which create overload are deeper 
and more fundamental to management than those usu- 
ally identified by efficiency experts. Some of the prob- 
lems identified through the suggested procedure will, of 
course, be symptoms rather than basic causes. Others 
will not be solved without help from other sources. The 
main goal, however, is to find the real reasons for 
management overload and to eliminate those causal 
factors, either through the improvement of manage- 
ment processes or, where necessary, through the hiring 
of more or better qualified staff. 


Paper 8 Problem Identification and Problem-Solving 


Introduction 


The goals and objectives management system provides 
the manager with tools to deal effectively not only with 
the day to day operations within his sphere of influence, 
but also with the wide variety of unique problems which 
constantly confront him. The latter is accomplished 
with a two stage process of problem identification and 
problem-solving. This paper looks briefly at LGMP ex- 
periences with this process, then investigates the steps 
involved in each stage. Finally, two examples of the way 
that the process was put to use in the Project Munici- 
palities are presented. 


LGMP Experience 


From the outset of the Project, the process described in 
this paper has resulted in significant management im- 
provement, and in progress being made towards solving 
problems, some of which had existed for years. For this 
reason, every manager in the Project Municipalities was 
encouraged to hold problem identification workshops 
with his subordinates. These workshops often coin- 
cided with early goal and objectives training so that 
initial objective setting frequently related to problems 


which had been identified. 


A Project Team member would usually sit in on the 
initial problem identification workshops to provide 
some guidance to the participants. Frequently he would 
have to help a manager who had considerable feelings 
of defensiveness, particularly when his subordinates 
made suggestions as to how he could improve his man- 
agement effectiveness. In fact, the most difficult prob- 
lem facing the Project Team at these sessions was to try 
to develop open communication both vertically and 
horizontally. As a result of their experiences with 
elected bodies, municipal managers tend to be very 
sensitive to criticism and tend not to take risks in openly 
expressing opinions. The Project Team member often 
had to intervene when it became evident that the reac- 
tions of the senior manager were unintentionally re- 
stricting the openness and frankness of his subordi- 
nates’ input. 


Properly handled problem identification meetings gave 
rise to several benefits. Employee morale was generally 
improved when they were given the opportunity to 

identify factors which were hampering their effective- 
ness and to suggest ways to overcome the difficulties. 
These workshops provided extremely valuable infor- 
mation to senior managers — information they might 


never have received through formal channels. They not 
only learned about the details of the operation they 
were overseeing and some of its problems, but they also 
became aware of the strengths of their units and the 
desire of their subordinates to increase their own and 
hence the whole unit’s effectiveness. 


Of course, once problems had been identified and their 
root causes determined, action had to be taken to 
counter those problems. Once employees became in- 
volved, their morale would certainly not remain at a 
high level if they did not see steps being taken in re- 
sponse to the problems identified. The problem-solving 
procedure, advocated by the Project Team and used 
successfully in the Project Municipalities, involved set- 
ting objectives, looking at alternatives, choosing a 
course of action and setting out the steps or activities 
required to carry it out. This process is described in 
greater detail following the section below on problem 
identification. 


Promoting Effective Problem Identification 


Every manager should involve all of his subordinates in 
general problem identification. If their areas of respon- 
sibility tend to be similar or overlapping, which is com- 
mon, it is probably best to have them participate as a 
team. Only if their areas of responsibility are distinct 
and have little in common, should the process be carried 
out with individuals. 


The manager must make it clear that he is open to all 
suggestions and that the people involved should feel free 
to make any comments they feel will be helpful. 
Throughout the process, the manager must convey the 
feeling that he values the input of his subordinates, that 
he is going to listen and take action where appropriate, 
and that he will explain his reasons when it is not. 


The following steps are suggested for the problem iden- 
tification process. 


1 The manager should ask each participant to identify 
every job-related factor that is preventing him from 
doing the most efficient and effective job possible. 
All of the consequences of each problem should be 
identified. It is also wise to have participants identify 
management strengths and the things which are 
going well. In this way any changes that are made can 
be designed so as not to interfere with positive as- 
pects of the operation. 


2 The manager should work with the individual or 


group to try to identify the root causes of the prob- 
lems. To help to identify the boundaries of the prob- 
lem, participants should ask themselves the follow- 
ing questions. 


What is the specific problem? — What is not a 
problem? 


Where does it occur? — Where does it not occur? 
When does it occur? — When does it not occur? 


How is it affecting my work? — The work of 
others? 


What are the possible causes? — Which of these 
can be eliminated? 


What is the most likely cause? 


3 The participants should then attempt to formulate 


solutions based on the root causes identified in step 
2. Often an attempt to identify solutions will reveal 
that the problem itself has been improperly stated, in 
which case step 2 must be repeated. Solutions sug- 
gested for problems which involve other organiza- 
tion members will be tentative and may not meet 
with the approval of others involved. This should not 
deter from the generation of potential solutions at 
the problem identification meetings because the ob- 
servations made at problem identification work- 
shops may be potentially useful for later problem- 
solving as described below. 


In attempting to generate solutions, participants 
should be encouraged to be imaginative and to make 
alternate assumptions about various possibilities. 
This process is considered in more detail in the next 
section. 


4 The manager must then carry the problem to the 
appropriate level where a decision can be made, and 
actively promote the need for solution. He can ad- 
vance the tentative solutions devised by his subordi- 
nates and must show the utmost good faith in carry- 
ing out his part in the solution. 


Each participant should be encouraged to carry out a 
similar process with his own subordinates. 


Problem-Solving 


The development of a comprehensive problem-solving 
process also needs to be considered thoroughly. It obvi- 
ously plays a very important part in the whole of the 
identification process as described above. There is no 
point in identifying problems if effective solutions can- 
not be found. 


Problem-solving, in the local government context, is 
often a delicate matter. In many cases, council or some 
other department or division will be a part of the prob- 
lem. The manager cannot solve the problem on his own 
and the administrative machinery for the organized 
resolution of such problems may not exist. Inter- 
departmental co-operation is often so poorly developed 
that there is no recognized procedure for solving those 
problems which do not fall directly within the area of 
responsibility of a particular department. 


What is needed, of course, is the introduction and ac- 


ceptance of a problem identification and solving pro- 
cess at each decision-making level in the municipality. 
The voluntary involvement and co-operation of every 
manager is essential to its success. The following steps 
are suggested for finding solutions to problems that 
have been identified. 


1 The first task in solving any problem is to clearly 
determine what objectives are to be accomplished by 
the solution to be selected. If the root causes of the 
problem have been properly identified and the objec- 
tives of the solution are clear, the most important 
steps toward a successful resolution of the problem 
have been completed. 


2 There will usually be a number of possible ways to 
accomplish all or most of the objectives established. 
As many alternatives as possible should be identified 
and the relative costs and probable benefits of each 
determined. Some possible solutions may have been 
identified in the problem identification stage as indi- 
cated in the discussion in that section. 


3 The problems posed by the various alternatives 
should be identified. Sometimes an otherwise ac- 
ceptable solution would create a problem which 
would be simply unacceptable or unsolvable given 
the present political environment or physical and 
budgetary limitations. 


4 Select the alternative which will best accomplish the 
stated objectives considering both effectiveness (or 
benefit) and costs. 


5 When the solution chosen requires action or ap- 
proval by a higher authority, it is the duty of the 
senior manager to bring the problem, objectives and 
his unit’s proposed solution, to the attention of the 
appropriate decision maker. 


6 Once a course of action has been chosen, objectives 
should be set for its implementation and an action 
plan devised with the participation of the people who 
will be involved. The procedure to be followed in the 
case of a support service is outlined in paper 18. 
When council is involved, an administrative submis- 
sion will, of course, be necessary and it is very impor- 
tant to be sure that councillors understand the di- 
mensions of the original problem. Where basic man- 
agement training is required, the modules suggested 
in paper 6 may be relevant. 


If other departments or divisions are involved in the 

problem or the solution, they will need to be included in 
steps two through four. Step three, in particular, must 
be carefully considered when other units are involved. 


Two ‘Real Life’ Examples 


This section presents two examples of how the proces- 
ses described above have been used by local government 
managers. The first deals with an inter-branch problem 
within a department while the second concerns a 
broader based problem, requiring the involvement of 
other departments and council. The names of the 
groups involved have been disguised but the problems 
and their solutions closely parallel experiences in two of 
the Project Municipalities. 


Problem 1 


One of the major problems elicited from participants at 
a problem identification workshop in the Building 
Branch of the Department of Parks and Recreation was 
the strained communications and ineffective working 
relationship existing between themselves and the Prog- 
ramming Branch of the same department. Several as- 
pects of this problem were identified: 


1 inconsistency in plans and projects as defined by the 
two branches; 


2 long delays in obtaining approvals for Building 
Branch projects; 

3 poor information flow to the Building Branch con- 
cerning projects about to begin, changes in plans, 
and reasons for the changes; and 


4 blame being attributed to the Building Branch for 
errors in planning and design made by the Program- 
ming Branch, particularly when site plans had been 
drawn up without the benefit of onsite inspections. 


In a problem identification workshop, the Building 
Branch identified the cause of the problem as poor 
planning and communications on the part of Program- 
ming, meagre efforts to obtain quick approvals, and 
their tendency to shift the blame for the resulting con- 
struction delays to the Building Branch. 


In thinking about possible solutions to the problem, 
three important facts were recognized by the change 
agents: 


1 the Programming Branch had not been heard from; 


2 there was a new Commissioner of Parks and Recrea- 
tion; and 

3 attempts to solve problems through direct communi- 
cation between the branch heads had not been very 
successful in the past. 


A Project Team member worked with the two branches 
in the following manner. 


1 The first step was to ensure that the problem had 
been adequately and accurately defined. As indicated 
in Paper 18 Developing Effective Support Services, a 
primary requirement when a support service is being 
considered is an accurate definition by the user, in 
this case the Programming Branch, of the objectives 
they had which involved the support branch. The 
supplier, in this case the Building Branch, also 
needed to define clear objectives for the service they 
supplied. 

2 The second step was to bring the two branch heads 
together, but since they had experienced some prob- 
lems in working together in the past it was decided 


that the new department head should also be in- 
volved. 


It quickly emerged that there were no inherent con- 
flicts between the objectives of the support and service 
branches. Thus it was evident that it was the prog- 
ram of implementation that was at fault. Deciding 
not to dwell on past failings of the system, the two 
branch heads decided to take a positive approach 


and to define procedures and responsibilities for the 
implementation of joint projects in the future. 


3 The department head and the two branch heads were 
able to discuss the various alternatives for responsi- 
bility, e.g. whether the Building Branch or the Prog- 
ramming Branch should take responsibility for in- 
itiating the projects, designing the projects, costing 
the projects, recommending the projects to council, 
etc. Again, they experienced little difficulty in reach- 
ing a consensus in these areas and the alternatives 
chosen suited the objective of each branch. Cost/ 
benefit factors had little evident impact upon the 
decision because it was the relative efficiency of im- 
plementation rather than the type of process which 
would influence cost. 


4 Atthe insistence of the change agent, responsibility 
for the design and publication of the procedures 
necessary to put the solution into effect was assigned 
to particular managers in both branches. A subse- 
quent meeting was scheduled to review the new pro- 
cedures once they had been published. 


5 At the time scheduled for the review of procedures, 
one of the branch heads had not completed his prep- 
aration. The department head, who was impressed 
with the potential of the new procedures, attended 
that meeting and firmly informed the offending 
branch head that he should have the procedures 
ready in two days time. At the subsequent meeting, 
the new procedures were agreed upon by both 
branch heads and a date for a subsequent review of 
the effectiveness of the procedures was set. 


6 The procedures were implemented in two projects 
which were then underway and in the initial stages of 
a third project. 


Problem 2 


The following problem was stated during a problem 
identification workshop in the Construction Division of 
an Engineering Department. 


‘Delays in going to tender for major projects until the 
budget is approved means that facilities planned for 
summer use are not completed until fall and then sit 
idle until the next summer. In some such cases ten- 
ders allow such a short time for work completion 
that private companies will not attempt to meet 
deadlines. Thus, city engineering staff undertake the 
projects creating internal overload problems with 
the result that some other aspect of city work must 
suffer.’ 


The overall result of the long budget approval process 
included both loss of use of facilities and extra cost. 


STEPS TOWARD SOLUTION 


1 The problem — was clearly identified as resulting 
from two causal factors: 


a the late approval date of the budget; and 


b the fact that new projects could not be initiated 
until the budget had been approved. 


2 The objective — was to develop a process whereby 
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important projects could proceed at minimum cost 
and with maximum utilization of facilities. 


A number of factors affecting the solution were iden- 

tified. 

a Council must retain control over all major expen- 
ditures 


b Projects have different priorities and therefore 
very different potential for approval by council 


c The budget approval process is influenced by the 
amount of Provincial Government grants availa- 
ble. These are often not known until late in the 
year, but reasonably accurate estimates can be 
made 


d City department heads could establish a list of 
priorities for each department for early council 
consideration and approval, which, givena stated 
council policy on expenditures, would enable the 
department of engineering to proceed with 
higher priority construction projects and equip- 
ment tenders. 


Alternatives — The only possible solution, given the 
constraints, was to establish a system in which high 
priority projects were granted prior approval. This 
would not necessarily meet the objective, stated in 2 
above, for lower priority projects where eventual 

council approval was in doubt, but, given a list of 
priorities, the cut-off decision would lie in council’s 
hands. Blanket approval of all projects would have 
involved too much risk of over-spending and would 
remove discretionary power from council, while re- 
taining the existing system would result in a continu- 
ation of the problems and costs already identified. 


The solution — involved the establishment of a sys- 
tem in which each city and regional department re- 
quiring new equipment or construction projects: 


a determined the anticipated cost of the project or 
equipment in conjunction with the relevant divi- 
sion of Engineering; 


b placeda departmental priority on the new project 
or equipment relative to other budget items; and 


¢ submitted those priorities to council for consider- 
ation and revision of priorities by a stated date. 


Council could then give early approval, by a stated 
date, to a certain percentage of those items (depend- 
ing upon financial predictions). This would indicate 
which construction projects should be undertaken 
by Engineering staff. The Finance Department could 


estimate the likely amount of Provincial grants and 
could present an estimate of the total city budget 

with a probable project cut-off point, based upon 
council’s pre-established general budget policy. 


This process was really an early approval process for 
the major parts of the budget, leaving minor, ques- 
tionable, and low priority items to a final approval 
stage. 


5 Other departments and divisions were invited to a 
meeting where the Construction Division’s proposed 
solution was discussed. Those departments and divi- 
sions gave their approval and the Finance Depart- 
ment head assigned responsibility for its part of step 
4 to his budget officer. 


6 The new process was submitted to council for ap- 
proval. 


Summary 


Effective problem-solving in the local government con- 
text is a two stage process. The key to the process is the 
first stage, problem identification. Stating the problem 
clearly and obtaining agreement on its basic causes can 
be very difficult but is crucial if an effective solution is to 
be found in the second stage. Because it is difficult and 
time consuming many local government managers try 
to get by without such a formal process. One result is 
that some problems are never dealt with. As well, many 
of those that are dealt with are never satisfactorily 
solved because the manager has concerned himself with 
the symptoms of the problem rather than its root 
causes. 


The other essential ingredient of the problem identifica- 
tion and solving process is the active participation of the 
people who are involved in the problem and its solution. 
Without their assistance the root causes may be difficult 
to ascertain, a fertile source of possible solutions is lost, 

and commitment to the ultimate plan of action is not 


likely to be high. 


The steps outlined in this paper may appear to the 
reader to be mere common sense. While this may be 
true, any local government manager could assure the 
reader that, what appears to be common sense on 
paper, is far from common in practice. The process 
advocated by the Project Team takes time, and requires 
discipline and openness to suggestions and to change, 
on the part of the manager plus an ability to see things 
from the perspective of others. It is a difficult process to 
master. The experience of the LGMP indicates that the 
time and effort required are worthwhile. 


Paper 9 Goal and Objective Setting in 


Introduction 


Although the Lemp process was directed at all aspects of 
management, and attempted to incorporate develop- 
ments ina number of fields, it was, especially in its early 
stages, a change program based primarily on goal and 
objective setting. Besides providing a starting point for 
the change program, the goal and objective setting pro- 
cess made possible a constructive approach to problem 
identification (discussed in paper 8) and served as the 
foundation for the strategies for improving manage- 
ment structure and processes outlined in Part Iv. Be- 
cause goals and objectives have a central role in general 
management development it is important to look at the 
initial implementation stage of the goal and objective 
setting process and its place in the overall program. 


This paper explains the process of goal and objective 
setting as it was developed by the Lemp staff. It begins 

by defining goals and objectives, as these terms were 
used for the purposes of the Project, and outlines the 
different levels at which goal and objective setting takes 
place at different stages of the initial implementation. 


The paper then examines the goal and objective setting 
process from the perspective of the individual manager, 
and breaks objectives down into four different types 
according to different management needs. Finally, the 
potential contribution of the recommended process to 
organizational effectiveness is discussed. 


1 Municipal Goal and Objective Setting 


Municipal goal and objective setting is a system of 
planning and evaluation wherein overall goals and ob- 
jectives are specified for the system. These are then 
translated into specific objectives for the various parts 
of the system. Following an agreed upon period the 
achievements are compared to the original objectives to 
measure progress towards the expected results. New 
objectives are determined for the next time period using 
previous accomplishments as a guide. 


The effective use of goals and objectives involves a 
comprehensive and all-inclusive system of manage- 
ment. All the well known functions of management are 
part of the system including planning, co-ordinating, 
directing, operating, controlling, and evaluating results. 
Delegation of authority, in order to maximize the con- 
tribution of everyone in the organization, is a crucial 
aspect of the system, as is an effective information sys- 
tem. 


Local Government 


Goals 


A goal is a general statement which describes the pur- 
pose and direction for a system, an organizational unit, 
or a single position. Goals identify the mission of the 
system, its reason for existence, and are typically de- 
rived from an identification of the needs of the indi- 

viduals and the society which the system services. 


They identify the key areas in which decisions must be 
made and where results are important. These ‘key result 
areas’ include not only the actual service or support 
function to be provided, but may also include such areas 
as allocation of decision-making responsibility, the im- 
provement of co-operation and communication and the 
up-grading of human resources. 


Goals should: 


a provide direction for management without necessar- 
ily being attainable or directly measurable. They 
should provide the broad perspective within whicha 
manager, management team, or decision-making 
body, is able to set more specific targets and deter- 
mine priorities; 

b be narrow and specific enough to provide a basis for 
setting measurable objectives which indicate the 
level of achievement without involving exhaustive 
detail; 


c answer the question, ‘What must this managerial 
level do (and how many things must it do) to perform 
its function in the organization?’ The abstractness or 
generality of goals will vary with the management 
level (being more specific the lower the managerial 
level). 


Objectives 


Objectives, which are derived from goals, are specific 
statements of intention to achieve some definite target 
within a stated period of time. They are, therefore, 
measurable, and provide the criteria for evaluating the 
success of municipal programs. 


Objectives provide the manager with more explicit di- 
rection for doing his job according to his broader goal 
statements. They enable him to organize his own efforts, 
and those of the people reporting to him, to accomplish 
the most important things first. Since objectives are 
expressed in concrete terms they will help managers to 
think more clearly about all aspects of their jobs, what 
resources they need and what they must do to get each 
job done. Because the objective setting process requires 
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consultation and co-operation between individuals, 
managerial levels and departments, it is an important 
impetus for improving co-ordination and communica- 
tion throughout the organization. 


Objectives should: 


a 


reveal when co-operation with other managers is 
necessary; 


indicate what form the input of each manager should 
take; 


highlight and help overcome problem areas, misun- 
derstandings and conflicting goals and respon- 
sibilities by bringing managers together to identify 
exactly what each is trying to achieve separately and 
together; 


provide each manager with a clearer picture of where 
his resources are going, and where they are needed 
most; 


enable each manager to determine how well he and 
his staff are progressing in their own goal areas, and 


f 


2 


make each manager’s own responsibilities clearer to 
him, and enable him to delegate much more effec- 
tively. 


Levels of Goal and Objective Setting 


Because management in local government is generally 
organized into five distinct levels, the different types of 
responsibilities and activities at each level will be briefly 
examined to indicate how they differ and where each 
level fits into the recommended strategy for introducing 
the goals and objectives management process. The five 
levels are: 


a 
b 


Cc 


d 


e 


the community or strategic level; 
the municipal or corporate level; 


the senior administrative level — chief administrator 
and/or senior administrative team; 


the departmental level; and 


the branch, division, and other administrative levels. 


(Table I outlines in graphic form the initial goal and 


in relation to the goals of the organization as a 


whole; and 


level.) 


Table 1 


THE LGMP PROCESS STRATEGY 


objective setting process and its requirements at each 


Planning Level 


Planning Tasks 


Co-ordination 


Review 


Needed Managerial 
Skills and Processes 


Community planning 
(strategic) 

Council and other 
community 
bodies. Other 
levels of 
government 


Overall (strategic) 

Plan for the 
community 

Delineation of 
responsibilities 


Municipal planning 


Council goals and 


Municipal-wide 


Periodic assessment of 


Assessing priorities 


(corporate) objectives and programs performance Executive 
Council priorities Municipal-wide Budget and other responsibilities 
Policy guidelines policies objectives Decision-making skills 
Specifying performance 
indicators 
Administrative Planning and allocation | Cross-department Assessment of overall Overall administrative 
planning of resources and programs administrative approach 
Chief administrative responsibility Cross-department performance Problem-solving skills 


officer and/or 
committee of 
department heads 


Policy needs 

Assistance in develop- 
ment of council 
goals and objectives 


policies and 
procedures 
Organization structure 


Determination of 
development and 
other needs 


Conflict resolution 
skills 
Delegation 


Departmental 
planning 

Department head 
and those 
reporting to him 


Establishment of goals 
and objectives with 
priorities 

Specification of 
information needs 

Clarification of 
responsibilities 

Allocation of resources 


Intra-department 
programs 

Requests for support 
services 

Supply of support 
services 


Review of objectives 

Assessment of overall 
department perfor- 
mance 


Determination of train- 


ing and other needs 


Team approach 
Delegation 

Conflict resolution skill 
Problem-solving skills 


Branch or division 
planning 


Establishment of goals 
and objectives and 
resource require- 
ments 


Identification of 
mutual support 
needs and problems 


Review of objectives 
Assessment of overall 
performance 


Determination of train- 


ing and other needs 


Team approach 
Delegation 

Conflict resolution 
Problem-solving skills 


a The community or strategic level 


Planning is of major importance at this level. Al- 
though goal setting at this level was not part of the 
LGMP as such, the development of LGMP processes 
throughout the administration and at council level 
brought to light the need for formal overall commun- 
ity planning and co-ordination. Such community 
planning would include the municipal council and 
other commissions, boards and agencies in the com- 
munity as well as other levels of government. At the 
present time, strategic planning at this level is ham- 
pered by a lack of control and co-ordinating 
mechanisms within the community. 


Municipal or corporate level 


At the corporate level in municipal government, 
goals represent all the broadly defined ongoing ac- 
tivities of the council in supplying services to munici- 
pal citizens. Because these goals are very broad, 
councils must also define a number of programs and 
broad objectives in each goal area to provide gui- 
dance to administrators. 


The operation of the municipal departments depends 
at least in part on what administrators perceive to be 
the council’s goals, broad objectives, and policy 
statements. Consequently these are very important 
at this level. On the other hand, the goals and objec- 
tives developed at the senior administrative and de- 
partmental planning levels which are based on grea- 
ter familiarity with costs, conflicting demands and 
daily operation, are among the most important in- 
formation councils can have in their efforts to set 
goals and broad objectives that are responsive to the 
community’s needs. Communication and under- 
standing between these two levels is therefore vitally 
important as each needs the other’s input to formu- 
late meaningful statements of goals and objectives. It 
is this mutual reliance that makes the decision of a 
starting point for introducing goals and objectives 
very difficult since it involves breaking in on what is 
essentially a cyclical process. 


¢ Senior administrative level — chief administrator 


and/or senior management team 


Goals and objectives at this level are primarily co- 
ordinative. They are associated with the develop- 
ment of better communication between depart- 
ments, council and administration, and between the 
local government and the public. 


The co-ordinating function involves the assigning of 
responsibility for new service requirements, the es- 
tablishment of goals and objectives for cross- 

departmental programs, determining administrative 


Example goals and objectives for a senior management team are 
contained in this publication as paper 19. 

This classification is discussed later in this paper. 

For a more detailed discussion of information and improving the 
management of information, see paper 12 in this series, and the 
LGMP publication Systematic Approaches to Information in Local 
Government to be published by February, 1978. 

Example goals and objectives for an engineering department are 
attached to this paper. 


policy and procedures, developing mutual support 
roles among the various departments and identifying 
and improving areas in need of strengthening. Team 
work by managers at this level is especially impor- 
tant to enable them to analyze the effectiveness of 
co-ordination and mutual support services.* 
Through scheduled ongoing reviews of objectives at 
this level, managers can monitor the performance of 
the various departmental and cross-departmental 
programs, evaluate their effectiveness and recom- 
mend action when necessary. This team of top man- 
agers should also determine development needs 
throughout the municipality, including training, 
co-operation and career development. 


After careful consideration, the decision was made to 
initiate the goal and objective setting process at the 
top administrative and departmental level so that 
senior administrators would be the first to be in- 
volved in the early stages of implementation. Starting 
the initial implementation at these two levels allowed 
the Project to take advantage of the continuity (com- 
pared to the two year term of office at council level) 
and management experience provided by senior ad- 
ministrators. As a result of starting at this level, the 
top administrators would be able to help council in 
setting corporate goals and objectives, and to influ- 
ence the managers at lower levels to become involved 
in problem identification and goal and objective set- 
ting. 


It was explained that once a good working knowl 
-edge of the process was attained at the senior man- 
agement level, and departmental goals and objec- 
tives were developed, steps would be taken to involve 
council in the process of goal and objective setting. 


Departmental level 


Table 1 outlines the planning, co-ordination, and 
review components of the goal and objective setting 
process at the departmental or department head 
level. Teamwork is important at this level for de- 
veloping departmental goals and objectives. At this 
level the three main types of objectives are ongoing 
service, problem-solving, and innovative. ? 


To develop ongoing objectives it is necessary to im- 
prove the information available to managers. This 
can often be done by the managers themselves work- 
ing together with their peers and subordinates to 
develop their own information system.® 


As goals and objectives are developed at this level the 
managers can identify areas where better co- 
ordination is needed, as well as areas where im- 
provements in managerial skills and processes are 
necessary. Also, identification of problem areas by 
the various operating departments highlights where 
there is a need for assistance from the various sup- 
port departments (Finance, Personnel, Legal, Execu- 
tive Services, etc.) in setting objectives to overcome 
the problems identified. The problem identification 
aspect of the process, for example, can point out 


training needs which require assistance from the Per- 
sonnel Department.4 
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e Branch, division, and other administrative levels 


As the goals and objectives process becomes estab- 
lished at the senior administrative levels, it is possible 
to introduce it at other levels of the administration. 
The implementation strategy is similar at the branch 
and division levels to that described above. Ongoing, 
problem-solving, and innovative objectives are iden- 
tified and action plans to accomplish the objectives 
are developed. Information, training, and support 

service needs are identified as part of the process, 

with managers at all levels concentrating on recog- 
nizing and overcoming weaknesses in communica- 
tion and co-ordination. After the initial improve- 

ments in co-ordination and communication, mana- 
gerial processes can be improved through the clarifi- 
cation of responsibilities and definition of objectives. 


3 Goal and Objective Setting by Individual Managers 


The individual manager is, of course, the foundation of 
the goal and objective setting process and as such de- 
termines its success. It is important, therefore, to look 

more closely at the role of the individual manager in the 

process and at the goals and objectives he sets. 


The Lemp staff found that managers were motivated to 
set goals and objectives for several quite different 
reasons, regardless of managerial level. Because the im- 
plementation strategy described here was based on 
meeting the needs of each manager, it was important to 
identify these reasons and deal with them as part of the 
initial implementation. Managers’ views of the LGMP 
process can be roughly grouped into five categories. 
These are described briefly below. 


a Some managers perceived goal and objective setting 
primarily as a control device to enable senior mana- 
gers to have better checks and controls upon the 
activities of subordinates. 


b Some saw the process as a technique which would 
facilitate horizontal and vertical communication 
throughout the organization. 


c A number of managers believed there was some 
motivational potential in allowing managers to set 
their own objectives and thereby to control their own 
jobs to a greater extent. Some of these managers also 
advocated teamwork as a better way of achieving 
organizational goals. 


d Still other managers recognized objective setting as 
part of a problem identification and problem-solving 
technique to be used by all managers. Thus organiza- 
tional effectiveness could be improved by making use 
of all the talents available in the organization. 


e Finally there was a group of managers who were 
looking for better methods of appraising managerial 
talent to ensure that the ‘right’ managers were pro- 
moted and otherwise rewarded for their inputs to 
the organization. 


While all of these reasons for undertaking goal and 
objective setting are valid to some extent, there is a good 
deal of inherent danger in emphasizing the control as- 
pect, or in attempting to convert the achievement of 


objectives directly into measures of performance. Using 
the goal and objective setting process for these purposes 
may detract from its effectiveness in terms of the other 
three, which the Lem? staff feel are of primary impor- 
tance. Thus the LGmp staff attempted to emphasize the 
use of goals and objectives to improve communication, 
to motivate managers, encourage teamwork, and to 
identify and solve problems. 


Setting goals and objectives 


In the case of individual managers, goals are statements 
of categories of ongoing activities which a manager 
must carry out if he is to do his job successfully. They 
differ from his purpose in that the purpose represents 
the reason for the existence of his job or level of man- 
agement. Goals represent the continuous activities that 
must be carried out if the job is to be done. Goals, 
therefore, include the manager’s role in obtaining per- 
sonnel and other resources, in co-operating and co- 
ordinating with other managers, and include the roles 
which he must play in carrying out both support and 
service functions. 


Setting goals for himself and his unit is an important 
part of the manager’s task since they define areas of 
responsibility, the general direction the work should be 
taking, and how the unit’s efforts contribute to the 
services provided by the municipal government as a 
whole. The manager’s goals are set with the guidance of 
council or senior administrators, and usually in consul- 
tation with his next senior manager. 


Setting objectives can be more difficult because general 
statements of intention must be translated into specific 
plans for concrete action, and there must be a commit- 
ment to an achievement of these objectives by a definite 
date. Because objectives deal with the details of his 
operation, they are the individual manager’s responsi- 
bility, and require careful thought. 


The steps each manager should take in setting his goals 
and objectives are described in detail in paper 10 in this 
book. Generally, however, before a manager beings to 
set objectives he should think carefully about the fol- 
lowing issues. 


The manager should be perfectly clear about what he is 
responsible for and the points at which his responsibil- 
ity interfaces with that of other managers. This usually 
requires a meeting with the manager immediately 
senior, and other managers at the same level who in- 
teract with him. This meeting should concentrate on the 
co-ordination and integration of responsibility at the 
different levels, and across the unit. 


Once the responsibilities of a manager have been clar- 
ified, he must think carefully about his total job, his 
goals (or the key result areas in which he makes ongoing 
decisions) and the resources and techniques available to 
him. 


Since the manager may be setting different types of 
objectives for each goal area, it was recommended that 
he first deal with problems he and his subordinates are 
encountering, then try to improve his management in 


ongoing areas of activity and then try to think of 
innovations or new approaches to managing his job 
which would make him more effective in achieving his 
purpose. Finally a manager should align the above with 
his own personal objectives that he sets for his de- 
velopment. Each of these areas will be dealt with in 
turn. 


a SETTING PROBLEM-SOLVING OBJECTIVES 


Because the identification of problems is most effec- 
tively carried out by a manager working with the 
people who report to him,® every manager should 
ask himself the following questions, when he under- 
takes to set objectives designed to solve problems. 


i What is preventing him from doing the most 
effective job possible? (Identify such problems 
clearly and explicitly.) 

ii What is the most probable cause (or causes) of 
the problem or problems he has identified? 


iii What can he or someone else do to overcome the 
problem or problems he has identified? 


iv What specific objectives (time and activity) can 
he set to overcome those problems? (It may be 
necessary to work with managers in other divi- 
sions or departments to overcome some prob- 
lems. A manager may be able to do this by con- 
tacting them directly or by working through the 
person to whom he reports. Where others are 
involved, he should clearly identify the problem 
to them and obtain input from them. He should 
take care, however, to remain problem oriented 
rather than personality oriented and avoid at- 
taching blame for the problem he has identified. 
He would also be wise to obtain input, especially 
from the people who report to him, since they are 
better able to suggest ways and means of over- 
coming problems because they are more directly 
involved with them.) 


b SETTING ONGOING OBJECTIVES 


Ongoing objectives are specific targets which the 
manager sets to improve the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the unit for which he is responsible. Im- 
provements in cost effectiveness, more output per 
person or from the group as a whole, and higher 
quality services are categories in which ongoing ob- 
jectives might be feasible. A procedure that a man- 
ager might follow for the setting of ongoing objec- 
tives includes the following. 


i Work with the people who report directly to him, 
and obtain input from users of his service to 
determine what they think of the service he is 
providing. This type of client reaction provides a 
base from which he can set objectives for im- 
provement. 


5 The Lemp staff feel that the involvement of teams of managers in 
problem identification and decision-making is such an important 
aspect of management that paper 8 is devoted to this topic. Be- 
cause the process of problem identification has already been dealt 
with in detail in that paper, only a brief summary is provided here. 


ii Ask himself and the people who report to him 
whether everything he is doing is really necessary 
and then set objectives to eliminate unnecessary 
tasks or procedures. 


iii Determine where improvements in service are 
needed (with input from users) and where im- 
provements are possible (working with people 
who report to him). 


iv Set targets for improvements in service delivery 
or cost of service during the next review period 
(probably six months to a year depending upon 
the type of service and the degree of need for 
improvement). 


v Review and confirm objectives to maintain pres- 
ent level of service delivery in areas where he feels 
improvement Is not necessary. 


vi Determine whether he is obtaining the informa- 
tion necessary to tell him if his objectives are 
being achieved, and improve the quality of that 
information. 


SETTING INNOVATIVE OBJECTIVES 


Innovative objectives are specific targets which a 
manager might set for the development of new 
methods, techniques, or equipment to improve the 
delivery of the service he provides. New techniques 
for construction, new organizational structures, new 
paperwork formats, new ways of doing a particular 
job, enlargement or enrichment of the service pro- 
vided, new management techniques and different 
approaches to dealing with ongoing problems, are all 
areas where innovative objectives might be set. Input 
for innovative objectives may come from users of his 
services but are more likely to occur to him or to 
members of his staff. Frequently new members of his 
organization (even though they are inexperienced) 
are a source of innovative ideas for change. 


Once the idea has been generated and the manager 
concludes that it is useful (cost and human resources 
considered) he can set some definite objectives for 
incorporating the new idea. If major changes are 
intended, it is probably wise to involve his staff in 
planning the implementation of the change. 


SETTING PERSONAL OBJECTIVES 


Personal objectives are objectives that a manager 
wishes to accomplish for his own advancement, 
growth and self improvement. They may involve 
obtaining wider experience through additional jobs, 
educational or practical upgrading (through techni- 
cal, administrative, or human behaviour training) 
promotion or even transfer to another organization 
or part of the same organization. These objectives 
are personal, of course, but the manager can often 
obtain help from either the person to whom he re- 
ports or the Personnel Department, in setting and 
achieving such objectives. 


Personal objectives, if they are realistic, are motiva- 
tional in that they give a manager personal targets to 
strive for. If they are not realistic in terms of either 
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the organizational environment or his own ability, 
they can become a negative influence. They must, 
therefore, be set with some care. 


4 Co-ordination and Integration of Objectives 


Problem-solving, ongoing, and innovative objectives 

may often need to be set in areas where other managers 
must contribute in their achievement. Joint meetings to 
agree upon timing, procedures, and levels of service to 
be attained, are necessary under those circumstances. 


To facilitate optimum pay-off from such meetings, it is 
necessary for each of the parties involved to have clear 
objectives, prior to the meeting, of what they wish to 
achieve in the relevant service area. Once the needs and 
desires of all of the managers are more evident, co- 

ordination and co-operation are more easily attained. 


Joint objectives, in addition to requiring the specifica- 
tion of targets and measures of achievement, require 

that each manager outline his specific input (activities) 

and the timing of that input. Communication between 
managers regarding either delays or early achievement 
of objectives is very important where joint objectives 
are involved so that appropriate action can be taken. 


5 Management Information For Objective Setting 


Appropriate management information Is crucial for set- 
ting objectives. This information may come partly from 
a formal system, but in any organization it is largely 
gathered informally and is obtained by each manager as 
an ongoing activity. 


Improving access to information is a particularly im- 
portant area for a manager’s objectives because accessi- 
bility to information is vital to his ability to manage by 
the objectives he has set. These objectives may involve 
the improvement of the financial information he re- 
ceives, in which case they become joint objectives with 
the finance department. On the other hand, they may 
involve the obtaining of better performance informa- 
tion from the people who report to him, or better in- 
formation regarding potential changes in the demands 
placed upon him from the person to whom he reports. 
Effective transmission of information is a crucial aspect 
of an effective management system. 


6 The Contribution of Goal and Objective Setting to 
Organizational Effectiveness 


The value of the goal and objective setting process to the 
organization cannot easily be measured. Controversy 
surrounds the definition of organizational effectiveness 
and the extent to which changes in effectiveness can be 
estimated. This part of the paper, therefore, discusses 
the characteristics to which the LGMP process was de- 
signed to contribute, and how the initial implementa- 
tion strategy can affects its success. 


Since the process has not been fully developed in any of 
the Project Municipalities at this point, none of them 
can point to optimum gains in effectiveness in all of the 
areas identified and certainly not in all parts of the 
organization. Where the process has been accepted and 
a sincere attempt has been made to implement it, how- 


ever, considerable gains are apparent in at least some 
areas. 


The goal and objective setting process was intended to 
help council members and managers build an organiza- 
tion with the following characteristics. 


a Aclear, well established purpose and definite goals 
calculated to achieve that purpose by providing di- 
rection for organizational efforts. 


b Well established short and long term targets or ob- 
jectives in each goal area. Each manager of each unit 
within the organization should also have well estab- 
lished goals and objectives for his own area of re- 
sponsibility. 


c The ability to accomplish those objectives in the 
most economical manner possible. 


d Open horizontal and vertical communication to 
facilitate mutual understanding, trust, voluntary 
co-operation and unrestrained identification of 
problems within the organization. 


e Mutually established and understood processes and 
procedures for co-ordination, joint attainment of 
objectives and mutual support services and activities. 


f Assignment of responsibility to individuals and pro- 
vision of the opportunity for each individual to con- 
tribute to problem identification and decision-mak- 
ing within the organization in an optimal way — 
thus maximizing the individuals’ contribution to the 
organization and, at the same time, providing intrin- 
sic rewards from the involvement. 


g Opportunities for individuals to improve their po- 
tential to contribute to the organization by providing 
them with: 


i rewards for productivity; 
ii control over their own work when possible; 


ili a knowledge of where they stand and what is 
expected of them — (positive pressure to per- 
form); 


iv the definite plans and objectives of the organiza- 
tion; 
Vv recognition and respect; 


vi an opportunity to work toward increased or- 
ganizational effectiveness. 


h A process for clearly identifying those problem areas 
or constraints which are preventing the members of 
the organization from making an optimal contribu- 
tion to organizational objectives. 


i The ability to readily adapt to changes in the envi- 
ronment or to new requirements for service. 


Summary 


If any solid conclusion can be drawn from the LGMP 
experience it is that a comprehensive program of prob- 
lem identification is essential at all levels in an organiza- 
tion before effective objective setting can take place. 

The organization’s purpose and goals must, however, be 
clearly established first so that the problem areas iden- 


tified are goal related. This is the responsibility of top 
management in conjunction with council or, at lower 
levels, in conjunction with the other organizational 
units it serves. 


Each sub-organizational unit must clearly establish its 
distinct area of responsibility and set goals and objec- 

tives to contribute to the larger unit of which itis a part. 

In establishing his goals and objectives the manager of 
each organizational unit should work closely with the 

managers reporting to him. and other managers with 

whom he interacts. 


If, and only if, managers can become sufficiently open 
to input from subordinates in terms of problem identifi- 
cation and contributions to decision-making, and if they 
can truly delegate, their use of goal and objective setting 
can result in a number of major contributions to what 
has been defined as organizational effectiveness. These 
contributions are as follows. 


a The sub-managers are able to use their abilities to 
contribute to the organization. 


b Managers throughout the organization have the 
motivational influences of: 


i greater job control; 
li recognition; 

ili responsibility; 

iv challenge; and 

Vv involvement. 


c There isa clear direction for the efforts of members 
of the organization. 


d There should be much improved communication 
and understanding as a result of work-teams at each 
management level. 


e There should be clearly assigned and understood 
responsibilities throughout the organization. 


The LGmpP team feels that improvements in these areas 
cannot fail to create a more efficient and effective or- 
ganization. A major problem that has been encountered 
is the inability of managers to communicate openly with 


6 Paper 8 in this series is devoted to the process of problem identifi- 
cation. Basically, this process requires that individuals throughout 
the organization be personally involved in problem identification, 
the problems they identify must be treated seriously, and they 
must be provided with feedback about the organization’s response 
to the problem. 


their subordinates and thereby to obtain optimum input 
from them to both problem identification and problem 
solution. Frank developmental discussions between 
managers and the people who report to them are rela- 
tively rare. Application of the goals and objectives 
structure may help to improve that situation. 


The main management improvement role of the LGMP is 
in assisting managers to work together more effectively 
and in helping them to recognize, identify, and solve 
problems affecting the quality of municipal services. 
Clear identification of programs, measures of manager- 
ial performance, improved support services, greater 
employee satisfaction, and more adequate communica- 
tion and information systems should all emerge as a 
result of the integrated process which begins with goal 
and objective setting. 


The strategy adopted by the Lemp, of developing under- 
standing of the process at all administrative levels and 
spreading expertise from the top down, seems to have 
been fairly successful. In retrospect, greater council in- 
terest from the outset of the Project would usually have 
been desirable, although council involvement in goal 
setting should probably wait until top administrators 
are familiar and comfortable with the process. 
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Attachment to Paper 9 


Goals of an Engineering Department 


Purpose 


To provide and manage physical assets of the Corpora- 
tion and to protect the physical environment of the city. 


Goals} 
1 ‘To provide and manage municipal housing. 
2 To provide and manage systems of waste control. 


3 To protect persons and property from flooding, 
explosion and undesirable business activities. 


4 To provide and manage land, buildings, vehicles, 
and equipment for municipal purposes. 


5 To provide and manage road, pedestrianway and 
parking systems. 


To provide and manage municipal markets. 
To provide and manage municipal parks. 


8 To ensure the use of effective management prac- 
tices within the department. 


9 To recommend policy and to ensure that direc- 
tives from council are related to the activities of 
the department. 


10 To ensure the provision of legal advice and legal 
protection relating to departmental actions. 


11 To ensure the provision of financial information 
necessary for budget preparation and expenditure 
control. 


12. Toensure the provision of staff and staff training 
to meet the needs of the department and the provi- 
sion of incentive and motivation for career de- 
velopment. 


13. Toensure public support and/or understanding of 
the department’s programs. 


14 To ensure inter-departmental co-operation and 
co-ordination in the pursuit of city goals. 


15 To maximize the acquisition of subsidies and 
grants in keeping with council policy. 

16 Toensure the provision of necessary accommoda- 
tion, equipment, supplies and maintenance ser- 
vices to support the activities of the department. 


17 To ensure inter-branch co-operation and co- 
ordination in the pursuit of departmental objec- 
tives. 


Goals and Objectives of the Branches of the Engineering 
Department? 


Department Goal 1 
To provide and manage municipal housing. 


HOUSING BRANCH GOAL 


To provide municipal housing. 


ONGOING OBJECTIVES 


a Toprepare monthly reports on the status of requests 
for grants for eligible units under the Federal Hous- 
ing Action Program. 


b To prepare quarterly reports on the status of requests 
for grants for eligible units under The Ontario Hous- 
ing Action Program. 


c To maintain the city’s position (i.e. a 3% vacancy 
rate in the City’s rental housing) with respect to 
housing, through a quarterly review of the CMHC 
Housing Report. 


ONE TIME OBJECTIVES 


a Toconstruct 700 new housing units and acquire 330 
additional units in 1976. 


b To acquire $2 million worth of land for housing 
purposes in 1976. 


c To participate in a housing study with the Planning 
Branch and to recommend a housing policy designed 
to meet the needs of the residents of the city. 


Department Goal 2 


To provide and manage systems of waste control. 


SEWER BRANCH GOAL 


To maintain a public sanitary sewerage and storm 
drainage system. 


ONGOING OBJECTIVES 


a To undertake all normal sewer maintanance prog- 
rams related to: 


1 This is an unusually explicit and detailed set of goal statements. 
The first seven goals could be regarded as the service goals of the 
department which were essentially delegated to branches, while 
the latter ten goals were concerned with co-ordination, integra- 
tion, and the management of departmental resources. 

2 Goals and objectives for a number of branches of the Engineering 
Department have been related to departmental goals. The follow- 
ing represents example goals and objectives only. They may not 
reflect goals and objective currently in effect. 


i sewer cleaning with hydrojets (all sanitary and 
combined sewers once every 3 years); 


ii pumping stations and alarm systems (all stations 
inspected 3 times per week); 


iii keeping in good repair all appertenances and 
mains as per yearly inspections by the Roads 
Maintenance Division. 


b To develop annually a sewer maintenance perfor- 
mance program based upon work required under the 
approved quality standards within the budget alloca- 
tion within 20 days of demand. 


ONE TIME OBJECTIVES 


a To investigate and implement, where possible, 
further reductions in the wage-earning crews 
through reducing the number of men from 3 to 2 on 
the three maintenance trucks and on the two hydro- 
jets, and reduce the number of men on the two supply 
trucks from 2 men to 1 man by 


b To investigate the possibility of further savings 
through abandonment of the rodding service pres- 
ently provided by the city with respect to private 
building connections (subject to approval of revision 
to the sewer by-law) by 


c To prepare necessary revision to sewer by-law and 
implement new policy by 
To revise bulletin to drain contractors re drain per- 
mits by June 30th, 1976. 


d To develop and implement a five year program of 
cleaning all sewers 18 inches in diameter and less. 


e To finalize program presently in progress ofa special 
attention recording and action system by 


f To review and revise quality standards for sewer 
maintenance annually. 


Department Goal 8 


To ensure the use of effective management practices 
within the Department. 


ADMINISTRATION BRANCH GOAL 


To maintain the newly centralized departmental re- 
cords management system. 


ONGOING OBJECTIVES 


a To provide a daily microfilm follow-up system to 
each branch on all correspondence remaining un- 
answered for 10 days. Provide the commissioner 
with a secondary follow-up system on all correspon- 
dence remaining unanswered for 15 to 20 days. 


b To provide monthly revisions to all holders of the 
filing system index book. 


¢ Toco-ordinate the development of the file system by 
creating, or eliminating, files within 2 days of a re- 
quest for action. 


d Co-ordinate the compatible use of primary, secon- 
dary and coding devices and file titles interdepart- 
mentally as new files are created. 


ONE TIME OBJECTIVES 


a To complete revisions to, and the installation of, the 


file system for the department by 1st September, 
1976. 


b To assist with the establishment of the standardiza- 
tion of the file system between the Engineering and 
other departments prior to and during its develop- 
ment and reduce to nil the discrepancies between 
departments. 


c To conduct a minimum of 5 instructional briefings 
during 1976 to users of the new file system. 


d To introduce into service a standard manual of in- 
struction for secretaries, including related briefings, 


by 30th September, 1976. 
Department Goal 4 


To provide and manage land, buildings, vehicles, and 
equipment for municipal purposes. 


EQUIPMENT CONTROL BRANCH GOAL 


To manage an equipment provision and preventive 
maintenance service for all civic departments and 
specified affiliated agencies in accordance with their 
agreed and approved priorities. 


ONGOING OBJECTIVES 


a To maintain and update annually the truck registry 
used for rental of private equipment for snow re- 
moval. 


b To revise annually by May 1, the rental schedule for 
mechanical equipment from private industry. 


c To implement a training scheme for all equipment 
and vehicle operators and to conduct a driver- 
training session on automatic transmissions in heavy 
trucks by November 15th, 1976. 


ONE TIME OBJECTIVES 


a To develop and implement the system for the charg- 
ing out of equipment on a flat-rate basis by —_. 


b To develop a plan to phase out City owned graders 
provided that such equipment is available ona rental 
basis from private industry by 


c To implement the procedure to extend the present 
interval between preventive maintenance checks on 
City vehicles and equipment by 


d To prepare a re-submission in the capital works 
budget for the provision of a storage facility for City 
equipment by 


e To seek budget approval for the proposed electronic 
(credit card operated) fuel management system for 
dispensing fuel by 


Department Goal 5 


To provide and manage road, pedestrianway and park- 
ing systems. 


ROADWAYS BRANCH GOAL 


To administer the disciplines necessary for the design 
and construction of roadways, walkways, traffic con- 
trol systems, bridges and related works. 


ONGOING OBJECTIVES 


a To implement all approved area traffic plans by 
November 15th annually. 
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To complete the City’s annual railway fencing prog- 
ram by November 1Sth. 


To develop the transportation system portion of the 
Engineering and Surveys Branch capital expenditure 
program, minor capital program anda S year capital 
expenditure program, by November 1st, annually. 


To develop the transportation system portion ot the 
Engineering and Surveys Branch works-in-progress 
capital program by December 31st annually. 


Toupdate the statistical data pertaining to the City’s 
street network by February 1st, annually. 


To prepare procedures to be followed with regard to 
applications for private approaches and temporary 
encroachments as per city by-law by 


To recommend a policy on the requiring of letters of 
credit in lieu of performance bonds by 


To recommend a policy regarding escalation clauses 
in contracts by 


To recommend a policy on sidewalk construction 
and reconstruction by 


ONE TIME OBJECTIVES 


a To prepare the Division’s procedure manual by 
November 30th, 1976. 
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Paper 10 Goal and Objective Workshops 


Introduction 


For the reasons discussed in paper 9, the setting of goals 
and objectives by senior managers was the first step in 
the implementation of the LGmp. Consequently, goal 
and objective setting workshops were particularly im- 
portant since they were the first training experiences of 
the program. This paper provides an outline of the 
LGMP introductory goal and objective setting work- 
shops held with senior administrators. 


The purpose of these workshops was different from that 
of the orientation workshops described in paper 4. The 
orientation workshops were designed to familiarize 

managers and councillors with various approaches to 
management development and to plan the general di- 

rection of the program in each municipality. The goals 
and objectives of these introductory goal and objective 
setting workshops, on the other hand, were as follows. 


Workshop Goals 


The introductory workshops in goal and objective set- 
ting had four goals: 


1 to review the purpose, concepts, and form of a 
broadly conceived goals and objectives system; 


2 to provide some practice in the setting of administra- 
tive goals and objectives at the departmental level; 


3 to provide some insight into the problems involved 
and the procedures required to set integrated pro- 
gram goals and support objectives; and 


4 to give senior staff sufficient knowledge of the goal 
and objective setting process so that they could 
complete a preliminary set of departmental goals. 


Workshop Objectives 


To accomplish these broad goals the workshops had a 
number of specific objectives. Having participated in 
them managers should be able to: 


1 describe the use of a system of goals and objectives in 
a municipal context; 


2 describe the essential elements of a goals and object- 
ives system; 


3 construct goal and objective statements and begin to 
develop the necessary indicators of objective accom- 
plishment; 

4 recognize the need for and characteristics of the 
necessary support information for the development 
of a system of goals and objectives; 


5 recognize the need for inter-departmental co- 
operation and communication in the setting of de- 
partmental and program goals and objectives; and 


6 decide upona preliminary set of departmental goals 
plus support objectives for one goal area during the 
six weeks following the workshop. 


Format of Workshop 


Workshops were generally scheduled for one full day or 
two short days. The first half day was spent in discus- 
sing goals and objectives and their systematic use in 
local government. Administrators were invited to ask 
questions, and examples of goals and objectives at each 
level were made available. 


In the afternoon, administrators were divided into small 
groups of four or five to develop goals for different 
departments and an objective for each goal area. In this 
way they were able to practice the development of goals 
and objectives. 


In cases where only top administrators were involved, 
each group was asked to set goals for the same depart- 
ment. Both an operational department and a support 
department were used as examples. In these cases, the 
full afternoon was used to discuss the integration of 
mutual support service goals and objectives at the top 
administrative level. The way in which departmental 
goals contributed to the corporate goals of the munici- 
pality was also discussed. The following morning was 
required to provide time for practice in broad depart- 
mental objective setting and in obtaining administra- 
tors’ input regarding the speed with which the Project 
should proceed. Two of the worksheets used are at- 
tached to this paper. 


Content of Workshops 


Background material was provided to the participants 
outlining the nature of goals and objectives and their 
benefits for managers. This included the definition of a 
number of terms which can often cause confusion. 
These definitions are as follows. 


1 Goal—a goal isa general statement which describes 
the purpose and direction for the system. Goals iden- 
tify the mission of the system — its reason for exis- 
tence. Goals are typically derived from an identifica- 
tion of the needs of the individuals and the society 
which the system serves. 


2 Objectives — objectives, which are derived from 
goals, are specific statements of what is to be accom- 
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plished in measurable terms. They are stated in terms 
of some results which can be expected within a 
specified time period. Objectives provide the criteria 
for evaluating the success of municipal programs. 


3 Administrative Process — the manner in which the 
objectives are used as an administrative guide during 
this period. 


4 Results — the measured performance of the actual 
level of achievement of objectives. 


5 Indicators — yardsticks by which results are actually 
measured. 


The benefits which can be reasonably expected from 
using goals and objectives as a planning and evaluation 
process for the total municipal system, or parts of it, 
were also outlined as follows: 


1 the overall purposes and general direction of the 
system become clearly stated; 


2 specific statements of municipal objectives are estab- 
lished and programs are designed to meet them; 


3 municipal priorities for the system and its compo- 
nents are identified; 


4 the contribution of goals and objectives as compo- 
nents of the system can be clearly identified; 


5 local residents, elected representatives and paid of- 
ficials become involved in establishing the com- 
munity’s goals and objectives and thus become more 
committed to the accomplishment of the objectives; 


6 the outcome or results of the community’s programs 
can be more readily determined; 


7 the determination of integrated objectives requiring 
co-operation between components of the system is 
possible and overlaps of responsibilities can be con- 
trolled; and 


8 a municipal system and its subcomponents can be 
structured to most effectively achieve the goals and 
objectives which have been determined. 


The following graphic illustration of the goal and objec- 
tive setting process at all levels of the organization was 
used to give participants an overview of a system of 
goals and objectives. 


2 Establishment of ad- 
ministrative goals & ob- | —> 
jectives 


3 Establishment of goals 
and objectives at indi- 
vidual level 


Establishment of corpo- 4 Integration of goals & 


rate goals and objectives at different 
objectives levels 


6 Assessment of results at 
various levels of the sys- 
tem 


5 The use of objectives asa 
managerial guide 


When the nature and meaning of goals and objectives 
had been outlined and their benefits discussed, the 


workshops continued with the practical aspect of goal 
and objective setting. 


1 Goal Setting 


The purpose and characteristics of effective goal state- 
ments were outlined to provide more basic material for 
the actual process of setting goals. The steps involved 
were listed to give managers as clear a picture as possi- 
ble of goal setting activities for their own areas of re- 
sponsibility. This material was important to give mana- 
gers a firm understanding of the process with which 
they would be working. 


PURPOSE OF GOALS 


Goals are the broad inclusive framework which provide 
overall direction for the manager’s efforts. 


They identify the broad management decision areas in 
which results are important and can be measured. These 
‘key result areas’ include not only the actual product, 
service, or support function to be provided, but also 
may include such areas as improved co-operation and 
communication and the improvement of human re- 
sources within the relevant organizational sector. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE GOAL 
STATEMENTS 


Goals should provide direction for management but 
they need not be stated in terms that are attainable or 
directly measurable. This means that: 


a goals must be specific enough to act as a guide to the 
setting of measurable objectives which will indicate 
the level of achievement in the relevant goal area; 


b_ the abstractness and/or generality of goals will vary 
with the management levels — being very vague and 
general at high level and more specific at lower 
levels; and 


c goals should provide an answer to the question, 
‘What must this managerial level do to perform its 
function or fulfil its role in the organization?’ 


STEPS INVOLVED IN SETTING GOALS 


The following represents the steps that were suggested 
to managers at the goal and objective setting workshop. 


a With your superior, and, if possible, others at your 
working level, agree upon and clearly define your 
areas of responsibility and areas of joint responsibil- 
ity. By including both superior and fellow managers 
in the determination of areas of responsibility, integ- 
ration of effort should be easier and overlap should 
be minimal. 


b Once your area of responsibility has been defined, 
work with those people who report directly to youto 
identify areas where you must make ongoing man- 
agement decisions to effectively fulfil your responsi- 
bility. 

Including those individuals who report directly to 
you will serve three purposes: 


i they will be able to help to determine the goals to 
which they must contribute; 


ii_ they will be aware of goals at a higher level in the 
organization; and 


iii they will be able to distinguish between your 
goals and their own support goals and will often 
be able to set many of their own goals during the 
process. 


c Construct goal statements to indicate the direction of 
your management efforts in each of these key result 
areas. 


d Review the goals which you have set with your 
superior, peers, and subordinate managers to ensure 
that they are inclusive, but not overlapping, and that 
they contribute to the goals which have been deter- 
mined for the next highest management level. 


2 Objective Setting 


The next part of the workshop material dealt with 
objectives in much the same way as goals, and is in- 


cluded below. 


PURPOSE OF OBJECTIVES 


Objectives provide the manager with specific direction 
for his efforts over a specified period of time. 


The process of setting objectives: 


a reveals when co-operation with other managers is 
necessary; 


b indicates what form the input of each of the mana- 
gers should take; 


c provides each manager with a control over resource 
allocation; and 


d enables each manager to determine how well he and 
his staff are progressing in their goal areas. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE OBJECTIVE 
STATEMENTS 


While goals give direction and establish what manage- 
ment is trying to achieve, objectives establish how it is to 
be achieved and how progress is to be measured. Con- 
sequently the following characteristics are necessary for 
an effective and useful objective statement. 


a It should be stated in terms of some expected 
result(s). 


b It should contain a measure of performance — an 
indicator. Indicators may be either quantitative or 
qualitative (usually related to attitudes). They may 
be measures of throughput or workload, efficiency, 
or effectiveness (for further detail see Paper 17 
Measuring and Improving Managerial Performance). 


c It should contain the level of present performance as 
well as the level of desired performance. 


d It should have a time period associated with the level 
of desired performance. Objectives may be long or 
short term. Long term objectives may frequently in- 
volve a number of subobjectives. The achievement 
of these subobjectives will indicate the rate of prog- 
ress toward the achievement of the more general 
objective. 

e The desired level should be realistic and attainable 
(see details on setting objectives). 


f The achievement of objectives will require a number 
of ‘activities’ or actions by anumber of people. In the 


planning phase it may often be helpful to state the 
activities required so that manpower and financial 
resources can be more effectively allocated. 


STEPS INVOLVED IN SETTING OBJECTIVES 


Setting objectives in municipal governmentis a difficult 
task and cannot be done either in isolation or within a 
short time. The following guidelines were suggested to 
managers as being helpful during the initial stage. 


a Working, if possible, with those managers who re- 
port directly to you, determine what you wish to 
accomplish in each goal area and construct a tenta- 
tive list of objectives to guide your efforts (consider- 
ing the characteristics of objectives as stated above). 


b Determine which of these objectives are possible, 
given the present human, material and financial re- 
sources of the organization. This will require (not 
necessarily in this order): 


i placing priorities on the various objectives; 


ii determining the approximate cost of achieving 
each of the objectives (within various time 
frames); 


iii determining the probable resources available 
(this may require some subsequent decisions at a 
higher level. In the initial stages of objective 
setting, the list of possible objectives should ex- 
ceed resources). 


c Discuss your objectives with your superior and with 
other managers at your level to ensure that those 
objectives contribute to the goals and objectives of 
your superior, and that they integrate successfully, 
with minimum overlap, with the objectives of other 
managers at your own level. 


d Select indicators to measure the achievement of ob- 
jectives, using currently available information 
whenever possible. An information system may have 
to be developed or a present information system 
enriched before the achievement of objectives can be 
effectively measured. The most effective measures 
may be excessively costly, in some cases, and the use 
of less effective indicators may be necessary. 


Summary 


The format and content of these workshops was gener- 
ally satisfactory. Managers were assigned the task of 
completing tentative departmental goals and of estab- 
lishing at least one objective for each goal area by the 
time of the next workshop. The next workshop was 

usually scheduled within six weeks and the information 
which is outlined here was reinforced at that time. 


The second workshop concentrated first upon a review 
of the goals which had been determined between work- 
shops and then upon objective setting practice. Mana- 
gers generally found the development of meaningful 
objectives to be very difficult, particularly in support 
service areas. These difficulties have led to a number of 
conclusions about developing strategy for goal and ob- 
jective workshops in the initial implementation stage of 
the program. These are discussed below. 
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The Lemp staff found that managers at all levels 
needed a good deal of help in establishing objectives 
for their management responsibilities. Unless either 
the internal change agent or an external trainer had 
time to devote to workshops at each management 
level (unit head and those reporting to him), the 
process was not likely to be adopted in a useful way. 
Once managers actually began to use objectives to 
solve problems, however, they adopted this system 
of management and used it fairly effectively. 


It was found advantageous to introduce goals and 
objectives as a means of solving problems. Conse- 
quently, the best way of introducing goals and object- 

ives may be through a series of problem identifica- 

tion workshops. Such workshops enable managers 
to deal with the most critical problems in their areas 
of responsibility. By setting objectives to solve those 
problems, they are able to get rapid pay-offs from the 
process. 


The organization of the workshop seemed to be an 
important element in its success. In those areas where 
a workshop was made up of department heads only, 
a number of advantages occurred if it was followed 
by one which included a cross-section of branch and 
division heads. These advantages included, the de- 
velopment of communication and understanding be- 
tween managers in different departments, increased 
mutual feedback about the effectiveness of support 
services and integration of processes such as the 
budget. An understanding of the process and at least 
tentative senior management commitment to its ob- 
jectives is crucial. 


When departments have completed the initial goal 
and objective setting, department heads should then 
meet again to ensure that there are no conflicts in 
responsibility and that objectives affecting more 
than one department are understood by all con- 
cerned. 


5 Because the workshops concentrate on developing a 
firm grasp of goal and objective setting some care 
should be taken to remind managers that producing 
good goal and objective statements is only the first 
step in the process of management development. It 
provides them with a tool, not with solutions. 


These initial workshops are essentially the building 
blocks of the program. The first concrete step is to set 
the change in motion by ensuring that the basics of the 
process (goals, objectives, and their uses) are fully un- 
derstood. Change agents should, therefore, be prepared 
to provide help to managers in identifying aims and 
problems that can be very complex and hard to pin 
down. Oversimplified statements of goals or objectives 
should be guarded against, since managers will quickly 
recognize situations which do not help them work to- 
ward solution of their daily problems and will lose faith 
in the process. 


Well planned workshops, on the other hand, are in- 
valuable to later developments in the process. Indeed, 
even before other improvements are incorporated these 
workshops provide a forum for managers, to meet and 
develop expertise in teamwork, to explain their prob- 
lems to their colleagues, to gain a perspective on their job 
and its place in the organization, and thus to develop a 
constructive approach to solving problems and improv- 
ing management processes. Probably the contribution 
such workshops make to improved communications 
between managers and to managers’ communicative 
ability is as significant an accomplishment as any. 


Attachment to Paper 10 


OBJECTIVE STATEMENT WORK SHEET 


Objective Statement and Comments 
Levels of Performance (Measuring device, ( 
Goal Area and Statement (current and projected) comparable data, etc.) | 


POSITION DESIGNATION 


Program (If Applicable) Goal Area 
Schedule of Level 
Indicator or Activities (to Forecast/ Forecast 


Objective Measure achieve objective) Attained Date Completed 
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Improving Management Structures and Processes 


As problems were identified through the techniques 
discussed in Paper 8 Problem Identification and 
Problem-Solving, various requirements for improved 
management structures and processes became appar- 
ent. As a result of the traditional independence of 
municipal departments and the relative lack of integrat- 
ing mechanisms, support services and inter-depart- 
mental processes and procedures were generally inade- 
quate. A number of techniques were developed by LGMP 
staff to promote improvements in the relevant areas. 
Each of these will be introduced in turn and will be 
covered in more detail in individual papers in this part 


of the book. 


The Development of New Programs 


Paper 11 Establishing New Programs discusses the ad- 
vantages of using goals and objectives to establish new 
programs. An eight step procedure is presented to help 
managers evaluate, select and implement new programs 
that are both useful and necessary. The paper also de- 
scribes an instance of the use of this procedure in a 
Project Municipality. 


Using Information Effectively 


A problem area in all organizations, and in municipal 
government in particular, is the development of effec- 
tive information and communication systems. The ef- 
fectiveness of many other major management proces- 
ses, such as the budgeting process and the performance 
measurement process, are dependent upon good infor- 
mation systems. 


In Paper 12 Developing Information Systems in Local 
Government, the LGMP staff attempt to outline the gen- 
eral characteristics of an information and communic- 
ation system, suggesting various areas where changes 
and improvements might be made. The complete rev- 
ision of an information system is a massive task. 
Piecemeal approaches may, however, accomplish even 
more without vast confusion or expense. An attach- 
ment to paper 12 discusses the revision of an inform- 
ation system from the perspective of the line manager. 
It attempts to indicate how individual managers might 
improve their effectiveness in obtaining, using and dis- 
seminating information. 


The Budgetary Process 


The Budgetary process is an annual source of manage- 
ment overtime and discomfort in most municipalities. It 
also constitutes a major source of communication 

within the administration and between administration 


and council. The tcp staff found that there was a good 
deal of confusion regarding the purpose, role and most 
desirable form of municipal budgets. There has been a 
definite trend, mainly stimulated by finance depart- 
ments, to develop program budgets. Neither of the two 
Project Municipalities which had attempted program 
budgeting had been very successful, however, partially 
for the factors mentioned in Part v which work in 
opposition to effective corporate management. 


In an attempt to find out what line managers thought of 
the process and how it might be improved to meet their 
needs a Project Team member followed a municipal 
budget through its cycle. By obtaining input from the 
administrative people involved he was able to make 
some recommendations, as indicated in Paper 13 
Reviewing the Budget Process. This type of survey is 
useful in obtaining an overview of managers’ percep- 
tions of the current process and their impression of the 
purposes which the budget can serve for them. Changes 
in the budgetary process can then be designed with 
managers’ needs and perceptions in mind. The concurr- 
ence and involvement of line managers is critical in the 
design of any process which will affect them but there is 
no question that finance professionals are needed to 
suggest and outline alternatives. 


Reorganization 


Initially the Lgmp Team had decided not to experiment 
with structural changes (reorganization) until goals and 
objectives were firmly developed and events had ind- 
icated a need for such restructuring. Just as the Project 
began, however, a consultant had recommended a new 
structure for a major department, in one of the Project 
Municipalities, which the incumbent managers were not 
prepared to accept. The Lemp staff developed a process 
which seemed to help with the defining of a structure that 
was more acceptable to the managers concerned. The 
procedure used is outlined in Paper 14 Reorganizing a 
Department. 


Personnel Programs 


While the temp did not become directly involved with 
the revision or identification of personnel programs, the 
processes introduced had implications for almost all 
personnel areas. The LMP emphasized team reviews of 
objectives and developmental superior-subordinate re- 
views of management effectiveness, which contrasted 
considerably with the existing appraisal processes in 
most municipalities. To establish the relationship bet- 


ween a developmental review and standard appraisal 
processes the LGMP staff produced Paper 15 De- 
velopmental Performance Reviews which outlines po- 
tential review processes, and Paper 16 The Relation- 
ship Between Performance Reviews and Performance 
Appraisals. 


Problem identification processes, as outlined in paper 8, 
resulted in the clarification of a number of areas where 
training was required and also helped to identify areas 
where confusion existed regarding responsibility for 
personnel areas, primarily between line managers and 
personnel staff. Motivational and communication 
problems were also identified, presenting the potential 
for Personnel Department initiatives in those areas. 


Improving Managerial Performance 


The ability to set effective objectives is highly dependent 
upon the ability to measure results. As the LGMpP staff 
began to work closely with managers they rapidly 
found that the measures of output, which had rep- 
resented the traditional approach to the measurement 


of performance were inadequate as measures of man- 
agement effectiveness. Measures of output will tell a 
manager how well his unit as a whole is operating; 
however, they will not tell him a great deal about the 
effectiveness of his own performance as a manager. 


To try to remedy this problem area the Project Team 
worked with managers in an effort to help them to 
become more conscious of the various roles they were 
required to fill. This involved the identification of man- 
agerial processes and the evolution of measures of pro- 
cess effectiveness. Paper 17 Measuring and Improv- 
ing Managerial Performance discusses the improve- 
ment of managerial performance in some detail. There 
is no question that a great number of potential advances 
are possible in the area of improvement in managerial 
performance. 
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Paper 11 


Introduction 


As demands for new and different municipal services 
increase, new programs become necessary. The decision 
as to what kind of new program to implement to meet 
current needs is an important but difficult one. In most 
cases a number of viable alternatives exist so that some 
rational method of assessing and choosing from among 
those alternatives is required. This paper looks at some 
of the important considerations and presents an 
eight step procedure to aid managers in developing the 
‘new program’. The establishment of a new program in 
one of the Project Municipalities is described to illus- 
trate how the procedure can be used. In selecting new 
programs in a broader sense, this paper can be used in 
conjunction with Paper 8 Problem Identification 
and Problem-Solving. 


Program budgeting has attempted to deal with the prob- 
lem of establishing new programs. However, great dif- 
ficulties have been encountered in attempting to place 
finite monetary values on the relative benefits of differ- 
ent alternatives. 


The goal and objective setting process is ideally suited to 
the introduction of new programs. It provides managers 
with a vehicle which enables them to plan out their 
programs ina systematic manner, to gain input from all 
appropriate staff and from other internal or external 
units which will be involved or affected, and to establish 
criteria to evaluate the progress of the program from the 
outset. Program evaluation has always been hindered 
by the difficulties of accurately measuring costs and 
determining who is benefitting from the program and to 
what extent. Clear objectives can at least supply a qual- 
itative and in some cases a quantitative basis for the 
assessment of benefits. 


Steps Involved in the Development of New Programs 


When the need for a new program arises and work 
begins on its design, a number of important questions 
must be answered. 


1 What is the purpose of the program and whom 1s it 
intended to serve (what are the goals and broad 
objectives of the program)? 


2 What measurable benefits will be achieved and who 
will benefit? 


3 What are the probable costs of the program? 


Are there any alternatives which might accomplish 


Establishing New Programs 


the same goals and objectives? What are their rela- 
tive costs and benefits? 


5 What form will the program take and who will be 
required to implement it? 


6 What will be the objectives of each person responsible 
for implementation? 


7 How and when will it be known whether or not the 
program has been successful in meeting its objec- 
tives? 


8 Under what conditions and at what time will the 
program be dropped? 


1 Purpose of the Program 


It is very important to spell out exactly what goals 
and/or broad objectives the program is expected to 
accomplish. If it is to be an ongoing program its purpose 
can be stated in the form of goals; if it is to have a 
predetermined duration in which to accomplish a 
specific purpose, the purpose should take the form of 
broad but measurable objectives. A discussion of the 
purpose of a new program dealing with the questions 
of whom it is intended to serve, and in what way, will often 
reveal a great deal of confusion and misunderstanding 
in these areas on the part of senior administrators and 
others involved with designing the program. Unless 
these misunderstandings are resolved at the outset the 
program will have little chance for success. Occasion- 
ally a thorough investigation of the alleged need for a 
new program may reveal that such a program is not 
even necessary, but that the needs may be met in some 
other effective but less expensive manner. 


2 Measurable Benefits 


The next step is to determine precisely what the new 
program will do for the people or organizations it is 
designed to serve. Those people and organizations 
should be involved in the definition of both the objec- 
tives and the expected benefits of the program. It is very 
difficult for a service agency to place a meaningful value 
on the potential benefits of a program without help 
from those whom the program will serve. 


3 Probable Costs 


The costs of a program should be calculated carefully 
with consideration given, where applicable, to several 
alternative levels of service. Here the cost per client 

should be calculated assuming that there are different 
numbers of clients to be served. Cut-off points should 


be established for each possible service level at the point 
where the cost per client becomes too high. 


4 Alternatives 


There is always more than one way to skin a cat. This 
seems to be particularly true when it comes to meeting a 
perceived need with a local government service. There- 
fore it is important for local government managers to be 
imaginative in putting forward possible alternatives to 
the new program under discussion. Once a list of alter- 
natives has been drawn up, a simple cost/benefit 
analysis should reveal which is most appropriate. If 
there are two or more serious contenders, a more de- 
tailed analysis should be carried out. Often the final 
decision will be made by council. 


5 Form of the Program 


Initially, decisions about the program must be made by 
the department head and the upper level administrators 
who will be involved in implementing the program. 
Broad goals and objectives will be determined by this 
group and tentative program structures will be iden- 
tified. As the form of the program is clarified, adminis- 
trators can be identified to take responsibility for vari- 
ous portions of the program. These administrators 
should be involved in planning for staffing, allocation 
of responsibility, and determination of objectives for 
their areas of responsibility. 


6 Personal Objectives 


Responsibility for the various aspects of the program 
should be allocated by each administrator, working 
down through the structure from the department head. 
As each administrator involved in the program clarifies 
his area of responsibility, with the person to whom he 
reports, he will be able to set objectives to carry out that 
responsibility. These objectives will need to be con- 
firmed and approved by his superior in each case to 
ensure that overlap 1s eliminated and that each person’s 
objectives contribute to the overall goals and objectives 
of the program. 


7 Determining Program Success 


Objectives for the program should be set so that accom- 
plishments can be measured in a meaningful way. 
Measurements of program success should be taken at 
specific time intervals and should involve a dialogue 
between the suppliers and users of the service in which 
the users can discuss what they desire from the prog- 
ram. The extent to which the needs they identify are 
fulfilled can be measured in quantitative and qualitative 
terms through informal feedback as well as through the 
use of carefully designed research instruments. 


8 Conditions for Dropping the Program 


The minimum rate of progress or accomplishment that 
will be considered acceptable should be defined at the 
outset of the program. The program should then be 
dropped if, after the specified time intervals, it has not 
met the minimum standards agreed upon. 


When a local government manager follows the proce- 
dure outlined above, he should end up with a new 


program that is both necessary and useful. Staff com- 
mitment to, and understanding of, the program should 
be high as a result of their considerable involvement in 
its design. 


Once the program is underway it should be monitored 
and evaluated on a regular basis. Staff will be involved 
in determining how well objectives are being accomp- 
lished and what alternatives or new objectives should be 
considered in order to improve the program. Specific 
objectives can be altered, discarded or modified, based 
on results as they become available. 


A ‘Real Life’ Example 


During the implementation stage of the LGMP, the 
Homes for the Aged Department of one of the Project 
Municipalities perceived the need to establish a new 
program to provide day care for some of the munici- 
pality’s senior citizens. With the help of the Project 
Team, the department followed a procedure similar to 
the one set out above. This experience will provide a 
good illustration of the adaptation of the procedure to 
fit a specific case. 


The first step was to define clearly the purpose of the 
program. The department head conferred with the ad- 
ministrators who would be responsible for the prog- 
ram. Together they decided that its overall purpose was 
‘to provide senior citizens within the municipality, need- 
ing care, with an alternative to living in an institution’. 
Its philosophy was to be ‘at the Home during the day, in 
your home at night’. 


Goals for the program were established by the depart- 
ment head and the five people (four day care supervisors 
and a program co-ordinator) who would actually oper- 
ate the program and be instrumental in its success or 
failure. The goals were reviewed by the chief adminis- 
trator of each Home in which the program would be 
run. Certain changes were made and ratified by all 
persons involved. 


The potential and expected benefits of the program 
were fully discussed and committed to paper by the 
department head, the chief administrators of the 
Homes, and the program co-ordinators. 


Two alternative programs were considered for the pur- 
pose of cost/benefit analysis. These were institutionali- 
zation of the people who would be involved in a day 
care program, and no program at all. The costs to the 
potential clients and to the community of each possibil- 
ity were carefully considered. The information gener- 
ated by this step proved to be useful in obtaining council 
approval for the day care program. 


The next step was to identify objectives that would 
contribute to the attainment of each goal. Each day care 
supervisor produced a list of objectives in order of 
priority detailing expected accomplishments. These ob- 
jectives were reviewed, modified to some extent, and 
sanctioned by the program co-ordinator. 


Measurable criteria were established for each objective 
and minimum acceptable levels were set. These would 
help the administrators to determine whether or not the 
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program was resulting in sufficient benefits to warrant 
its continuation. For example, one objective stated that 
the minimum acceptable number of participants after a 
certain period of time was 60, and that the optimal 
number of participants was 80. 


Objectives were also set for an expanded program in the 
event that the initial program proved to be a success. 
Various aspects of the program, that would become 
critical if the demand for the program increased at a | 
rate greater than originally anticipated, were identified. 
For example, transportation was seen as a bottleneck. If 
a supervisor had to spend more than one hour picking 
up the participants, he or she would not have enough 
time to carry out the desired program. Thus, some form 
of aid suchasa part-time driver, would be necessary. By 
anticipating such problems at the outset, the program 
administrators ensured that they would not be taken by 
surprise and that solutions would be ready if the prob- 
lems arose. 


Regular reviews of objectives were conducted every 

three months during the first year of the program. At 
these sessions, the degree of success of each aspect of the 
program was investigated and reasons for the success or 
lack thereof were identified. This step proved to be 

extremely beneficial. By sharing and evaluating their 
experiences and setting new objectives to meet the prob- 
lems encountered, the staff were able to improve the 
program considerably. These regular meetings were 

also useful in helping the program co-ordinator, chief 


administrators of the Homes, and the department head 
to understand the difficulties faced by the day care 
supervisors and to make effective contributions to the 
lessening of the problems. 


Summary 


Having an effective procedure for evaluating, selecting, 
and implementing new programs ensures that a local 
government will remain flexible and responsive to the 
needs of the citizens. This paper has outlined an eight 
step procedure which can be modified to handle almost 
every new program decision that a local government 
will face. Essentially it involves a clear statement of 
goals, objectives and measurement criteria, a thorough 
but non-technical analysis of alternatives, and plenty of 
involvement in program design and review by both the 
people who are to carry it out and the people it is to 
serve. These ingredients will go a long way towards 
ensuring a rational and successful choice and im- 
plementation of new local government programs. 
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Paper 12 Developing Information Systems in Local Government 


Introduction 


The discussion of developments in local government 
management in paper 3 of Part 11 has already touched 
on information and its importance to all management 
processes. The way that information is perceived, hand- 
led and used by managers is important and the con- 
tribution that ‘good’ information can make to impro- 
ving management structure and processes can hardly be 
overemphasized. This paper, therefore, takes a closer 
look at how information and information processes can 
be developed and improved to contribute to and re- 
inforce improvements in all aspects of management. 


The information used by managers in local government 
organizations takes many forms. Some of these forms, 
such as memoranda, letters and computer print-outs, are 
more readily identified for their information content 
than other informal sources such as meetings, personal 
observations and personal discussion. Yet the informa- 
tion content and the influence of informal sources upon 
both the decisions and motivation of managers may be 
greater than that of formal sources. 


An understanding of information and its contribution 
to management is the first step toward its improved use. 
This paper attempts to identify more clearly what is 
meant by ‘information’ in the broader context, where it 
is found, how managers use information, the influence 
of information upon the motivation of both managers 
and their subordinates, and suggests some means 
whereby managers can improve their use of inform- 
ation. ! 


What Is Information? 


Any message that is meaningful to an individual and 
which affects his thinking (especially about himself and 
his job) can be regarded as information. Therefore, in- 

formation can affect an individual’s feeling of security 
and his general orientation, thus influencing attitudes, 
confidence and the ability to do the job. In particular, 
information is a potential resource to the manager in 
decision-making, essentially reducing his uncertainty 

regarding the most appropriate course of action. To be 
useful, information must reach the manager in a mean- 
ingful form. Thus the content, purpose, flow and under- 


1 For the sake of convenience reference is made throughout this 
paper to ‘managers’ rather than to ‘managers and councillors’. 
Unless otherwise specified, however, councillors are considered to 
be managers for the purpose of this discussion. 


standing of information are all important and this must 
be recognized in any systematic approach to informa- 
tion development and use. 


What Are the Sources of Information? 


Frequently, managers tend to think of information in a 
relatively narrow context. This has been especially true 
in recent years with the emergence of complex, com- 
puterized information systems. As indicated above, 
however, information is anything which provides a 
manager with a greater understanding of his environ- 
ment. This may include information about past events, 
present events and projections for the future. Thus in- 
formation is obtained from many and varied places. 
These sources fall into the five major classifications 


briefly described below. 


1 Stored records such as files, computer stored data 
and information. 


2 Written communication including reports, letters, 
articles, media items, memoranda, organizational 
goals, objectives, policies, procedures and processes. 


3 Verbal communication, including speeches, reports, 
formal and casual conversation, meetings and con- 
tacts in general. Each manager has personal contacts 
with a large number of people in both the external 
environment and within the organization. These 
contacts serve as very important sources of inform- 
ation, particularly for senior managers, and each 
manager can help his subordinates considerably by 
disseminating the useful information he has accum- 
ulated, often as a consequence of his position. Each 
manager also transmits information to the external 
environment which influences the reaction of the 
environment to the organization. 


4 Formal current data and information contained in 
print-outs, forms, fact sheets, etc. 


S The informal system which always develops within 
an organization. Unless the manager has sufficient 
informal contact with various members of the or- 
ganization he will not be aware of feelings, percep- 
tions, motivations, etc., which are at least partially 
expressed through the informal system. This system 
is somewhat controlled and influenced, of course, by 
the formal systems of information and the number of 
personal contacts and degree of trust and confidence 
which exists within the organization. 


It is important to realize that revising Or improving an 
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information system involves dealing with all five of 
these sources. 


How Is Information Used? 


With information of all kinds bombarding him from 
such a wide variety of sources, each manager develops 
his own framework for organizing, filtering and eval- 
uating messages. This framework is his personal 
information network. The characteristics of an indiv- 
idual’s framework reveal a great deal about what in- 
formation is meaningful to him, as well as how he will 
Usemt.- 


Each person uses information for his own purposes, to 
meet his own needs. If those needs are not filled by one 
aspect of his personal network (e.g. the formal system 
failing to provide information about where he stands in 
relation to other people) they will probably be met by 
information from other sources (e.g. informal messages 
at coffee breaks, meetings, etc.). The messages that do 
get through toa manager are usually those that meet his 
needs most effectively. That is not to say that managers 
automatically filter out all but the best information for 
the decisions they make. On the contrary, many man- 
agers need reassurance, motivation, or a sense of power, 
far more than they need good reliable information that 
reduces their uncertainty about alternative courses of 
action. As a result, the information a manager receives 
is sometimes used primarily for those types of needs, 
and only secondly for decision-making. 


In fact, there is considerable evidence that information 
is used simultaneously for a variety of different pur- 
poses. It seems that managers gradually develop a gen- 
eral picture of their jobs — a feel for what is going 
on — whichis constantly being added to, modified, and 
expanded as they communicate with each other and 
with people outside the organization. This general pic- 
ture includes not only various requirements and con- 
straints of the job itself, but also (and equally important 
to the person who is a manager) what other people 
expect of him, the confidence he has in his own ability, 
his motivation, status, relationships with other people, 
his values and attitudes, career goals and so on. Thus, 
information is used apparently in an ‘associative’ way 
with managers drawing meaning not only from the 
content of messages but also from the way they are 
communicated, tone of voice, timing of the message, the 
status of the sender, and so on. 


A manager’s capacity and ability to communicate useful 
information to others plays as important a role in filling 
his needs as does the information he receives. It influ- 
ences a manager’s control, and affects his ability, and 
that of his subordinates, to adapt to a changing envi- 
ronment. It aids in the establishment of a common 
frame of reference for managers, and generally deter- 
mines the extent to which a manager fulfils his per- 
ceived role. Occasionally managers use their own access 
to information as a means of controlling the behaviour 
of others, either communicating or withholding it to 
suit their own purposes. Generally this type of ‘informa- 
tion broker’ control is exerted by people with a good 
deal of experience in the organization, in an effort to 


maintain the status quo and to ensure a role in the 
organization for themselves. Some of the consequences 
of this type of behaviour and other misuses of informa- 
tion are discussed below. 


Why Managers Have Trouble With Information 


In spite of the ability of managers to develop personal 
networks that draw on a wide variety of sources of 
information, many still have difficulty in handling in- 
formation. These difficulties can involve the formal 
information system or the informal system. 


1 Problems With the Formal System 


a The formal information system (i.e. the way infor- 
mation is passed on ‘officially’) may not be working 
well. Information from formal sources may be too 
late, inaccurate, too detailed, or not in an under- 
standable form. The reasons for these problems may 
be technical and therefore relatively easy to solve, or 
traditional, the result of a static, unchanging system 
in a dynamic, changing organization. 


b Managers may be counting on the formal system for 
information that it is not well equipped to provide. 
For example, a manager may look only to the regular 
reports of his subordinates for feedback on how well 
he is communicating with them. Reliance on formal 
sources for this kind of personal information will 
often lead to a manager missing important verbal or 
non-verbal messages. 


c When managers fail to delegate responsibility they 
also tend to monopolize sources of information. 
Both of these are common problems in local gov- 
ernment and can lead to rigid and narrow formal 
systems. 


d Managers are often unsure of what information they 
need, and tend to ask for ‘everything available’ ona 
particular problem. While this is often a useful tech- 
nique for exposing unexpected relationships and get- 
ting a rough idea of alternatives available, it can also 
lead to information ‘overload’. Too much detail can 
be as incapacitating as too little, but detail is often 
sought, particularly when a manager lacks confi- 
dence in his decisions. 


e Most local government departments have developed 
fairly independently of one another, and their 
mutual inter-dependence is a relatively recent 
phenomenon. Quite often formal procedures for 
handling information reflect this tradition of separ- 
ate departments more than they do present needs. 
Developing a system in which information is shared 
and co-ordinated is difficult enough in any local 
government organization. It is even more difficult 
when rivalry or distrust blocks informal communica- 
tion. 


f There appears to be a lack of realization and under- 
standing, particularly on the part of council, of the 
time required (and therefore the cost) to meet special 
requests for information. When such information is 
necessary for council decision-making it must be 


2 An attachment to this paper suggests how individual managers 
can effectively gather and use information. 


supplied, of course. Often, however, a request for 
information is for purely political purposes or the 
information falls in the ‘nice to know’ category. In 
such cases, it is crucial that councillors be made fully 
aware of the attendant time costs, and perhaps be 
asked to reconsider their request or hold it off until a 
more convenient time. 


2 Problems With the Informal System 


One of the main problems with the use of inform- 
ation from informal sources is that managers are often 
unaware of when they are using it. Many think of 
information only in terms of formal sources, and 
tend to ignore the effect of informal information on 
their decisions. Under such conditions it is impos- 
sible for a manager to evaluate the accuracy or value of 
the information or be aware of its impact. It is the 
danger of using information without awareness that 
has given informal sources their bad name. 


While both formal and informal sources are inadequate 
for some purposes, taken together they can complement 
each other and contribute to a fuller personal network 

for each manager. 


Understanding and Improving Personal Information 
Networks 


Since a manager’s personal network can be hampered 
by the problems outlined above, and since improve- 
ments to the formal system alone often do not solve 
information problems, it is recommended that each 
manager examines the way he receives and uses inform- 
ation. Improvements at the individual level can high- 
light necessary changes in procedure and technology as 
well as weaknesses in interpersonal communication. At 
the same time, gradual changes in the way managers 
think about information and in their awareness of how 
they use it, can lead to inexpensive, incremental im- 
provements in the quality of management. The recom- 
mended strategy is outlined below. 


1 The manager identifies what he does. This includes 
the kinds of decisions he makes, the different roles he 
plays, the information he handles, his inter-personal 
communication and all other aspects of his job. This 
process tends to be more difficult than it sounds and 
requires considerable thought on the part of the 
manager. It should become considerably easier as the 
manager develops the use of objectives to a greater 
extent. 


2 The manager identifies the information he actually 
uses in each activity. Again, this is not an easy task 
since the use of information in making a decision is 
often subconscious. In addition, the mere presence of 
information does not ensure its use, nor are people 
always aware of when they have received informa- 
tion, or when they have used it. 


3. The manager identifies the information he needs for 
each activity. Ideally steps 2 and 3 would have iden- 
tical results. However, since the information he 
needs is not always what he receives, the manager 
should be encouraged to think in an innovative way 
to identify the types of information he really needs 
in order to do a good job. 


4 The manager compares his personal network to his 
needs. This step identifies the gap between what he 
needs and what he actually uses. Some of the infor- 
mation he needs, but has not been using to date, may 
be readily available. Some information may be easy 
to acquire ona regular basis; in other cases, this may 
be impossible or too costly. Another important result 
of this step is the identification of information which 
the manager uses but which is actually unnecessary 
for his purposes. Considerable savings in time and 
effort are often achieved when unnecessary informa- 
tion is cut from the manager’s personal network. 


Some of the questions that should be considered when a 
change agent is helping a manager to investigate his 
personal information network are listed below. 


1 Potential Information 


a How well are potential sources of information de- 
veloped in relation to the manager’s stated needs? 


b Whatare the relative costs and benefits of increasing 


or decreasing the amount of information available? 


c Is the potential information as readily accessible to 


the most frequent users as it should be? 


2 Available Raw Information 


a Is the information available to the manager in a 


usable form at the required time? 


b Is the manager aware of the information that is av- 


ailable and how to obtain it in the most economical 
way? 


c Is the manager conscious of the type of information 


he should use? 
i Is he making the appropriate decisions? 


ii Is he using enough information (considering cost 
for simple decisions) ? 


iii Is the available information really what is 
needed? 


3 User Search Technique 


a Does the manager make the effort to search for in- 


formation? 


b Does he use his search time effectively? 


c Ishe aware of his information seeking role and what 


he should be looking for? Is he obtaining and passing 
on necessary information to superiors, peers and 
subordinates? 


d Is he aware of the effect of beliefs, values, different 


perceptions, biases, etc., which act as screening de- 
vices to both the recognition of information and to 
its effective use? 


4 Information Obtained 


a Is the information obtained the best available (con- 


sidering the cost and benefits of incrementally better 
information)? 


b Is the information obtained in a useful and under- 


standable form? 
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5 Information Used (Processing Technique) 


a Is he using the best information to make the deci- 
sion? 


b Does he use information to control or does he pass it 
on freely? 


Is he clear on what action is required? 


Is he clear on the information needs of subordinates? 
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Decision-Making 


Is he making the decisions he should be, considering 
his position? (i.e. is he delegating sufficiently? Are 
there too many decisions left for committees? Does 
he make decisions that could be made at a lower 
level?) 


b Are they the ‘right’ decisions? 
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c Is he taking the necessary action once decisions are 
made? 


7 Information Transmitted To Others 


a Is he playing his information seeking role effectively 
and passing needed information to subordinates, to 
enable them to do their jobs effectively, to give them 
a feeling of security and to supply them with the basis 
for objective setting at their level? 


b Is he taking appropriate action as a result of his 
decisions and sending ‘action information’ where it 
is needed? 


c Is he sending information in an appropriate form? 


i Is the receiver able to interpret the information 
adequately and act upon it? 


ii Does he have feedback mechanisms to indicate 
when information is not received or when infor- 
mation has been inappropriately interpreted or 
used? 


Determining What Information Should Be Formalized 


Once the managers in the municipality have clearly 
outlined their information needs, the ‘systems de- 
veloper’ is able to categorize the information require- 
ments in terms of the managers who need it, the fre- 
quency of required generation, the speed with which it 
must reach the appropriate managers, and the most 
desirable form. With this in hand, the systems developer 
can consult with each manager to determine the feasibil- 
ity of and most appropriate method of obtaining his 
required information. 


Where it is cheaper or faster, a manager may be encour- 
aged to use his own system of personal contacts, inform- 
ation sheets, reports, etc. to obtain the information he 
needs. In other cases, changes in the formal system are 
necessary. Where the same information is needed by 
more than one manager, changes may be required to 
bring that information to, for example, all the managers 
of a particular division or department, or perhaps to all of 
the managers in the municipality. Often the ‘line man- 
agers’ in a municipality feel that they need more com- 
prehensive and more frequent information reports from 
the support services, such as financial or personnel data 
relating specifically to their areas of responsibility. This 


can usually be accomplished without a great strain on 
the service department. 


When examining the formal system, it is important to 
search for information which is processed because it is 
needed for traditional records but which is actually 
useless to managers because they have already obtained 
it through direct contact. This type of information 
should not be allowed to clutter up the system. 


Revising the Formal System 


Revising and updating an information system can be 
carried out in a number of different ways. In some 
instances, only certain aspects of the system need be 
selected for revision, while in other cases the whole 
system needs to be overhauled. Although an evaluation 
and updating of the many components of an inform- 
ation system will take a good deal of effort, the potential 
for improved organizational effectiveness and effort 
saving is usually such that the time will be well spent. 
Outlined below is an example of an approach to gradu- 
ally improving the formal system that has been used by 
an LGMP Project Municipality. 


1 Classify files and records — to determine which files 
should be retained, their required degree of access- 
ibility, and which may be discarded. 


2 Determine a retention schedule — for microfilming, 
computerizing, and storing or destroying the differ- 
ent categories of records identified in step one. 


3 Develop common filing categories — and coding for 
the municipality as a whole, for future information 
handling, using the records retention classification as 
a tentative basis where possible. 


4 Decide on a filing and records system — that em- 
braces some method for the municipality to avoid 
duplication of records and to enable easy access. 
Three possible alternatives are: 


a Central registry — central retention 


i all incoming information (letters, etc.) goes to a 
central point for coding; 


ii internal information (memos, etc.) is coded by 
the originator and a copy is sent to central regis- 
try; 

iii all permanent files are kept in a central location 
and retention decisions are made there. 


b Central coding — designated retention 
i asina; 
ii internal information is coded and sent to the 
appropriate department for retention; 


iii the department which uses a given file code to the 
greatest extent, becomes the record keeper in 
that area. 


c Decentralized coding — designated retention 


i as in b except that there is no central reception 
area. External mail goes directly to the depart- 
ment concerned and is given a file coding at that 
point — originals to be kept by a designated de- 
partment. 


Information Exchange With Council 


An important part of the effective revision of a munici- 
pal information system is the development of: 


1 a system to supply timely, effective information to 
councillors in a form that will enable them to set 
policies, select alternatives, become familiar with 
problems as quickly as possible, and determine 
priorities for the municipality; and 


2 an understanding on the part of councillors of the 
costs in administrative time and effort required to 
supply council with specific items of information. 

Potential Problems in the Use of Information 


Information problems should be discussed in detail at a 
workshop held specifically for this purpose with a view 
towards developing a problem-solving system to be 
used in the future. Some examples of possible topics for 
such a workshop are listed below: 


1 information bottlenecks — information used as a 
control device — uncertainty as to where it should 


80; 
2 ineffective use of a centralized system (carrying in- 
formation which is not used, etc.); 


misuse of the computer; 

building up of duplicate files (xeroxed copies); 
need for a priority system; 

keeping upper management informed; 


need for a flexible back-up system; 
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limiting the need for interaction in the form of com- 
mittees and meetings where procedures and process- 
es will serve the need; 


9 the conversion of data into information in a form 
which is appropriate at each managerial level; and 


10 recognizing the crucial roles that people and inter- 
personal relations play in a management informa- 
tion system. 


Summary 


Information is the most basic resource for effective 
management. It is obtained not only from such obvious 
sources as files and reports but also from less obvious 
ones, for instance, informal conversation and facial 
expression. In fact, managers are often receiving and 
storing information unconsciously, and use it to build 
up a mental picture of their job and how they can do it 
best. Any effort to improve either the quality of inform- 
ation used or the ways it is organized and handled must 
therefore include not only the formal structure of pro- 
cessing data and information, but also must help indi- 
vidual managers understand what information and its 
careful use, can do for them personally. 


Because management processes depend so heavily on 
the quality and accessibility of information, change 
programs must unquestionably address the issue of how 
attitudes to information and obstacles to its effective 
use fit into the problems of the organization as a whole, 
as well as into the strategy for improving management 
structure and processes. Complete systems overhauls 
are certainly not called for in every case, nor is the 
introduction of new and expensive technology. On the 
contrary, gradual and incremental changes are particu- 
larly appropriate in the information system area. 


Even a single manager who tries to be more aware of 

information, to use it more effectively, and to make it 

available to those who need it most, can make signi- 

ficant improvements in the general attitude to information 
in his unit, as well as in the effectiveness of information 
as a management tool throughout the organization. 
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Attachment to Paper 12 


An Information Framework for Managers 


This attachment seeks to provide managers with a 
framework for thinking about the decisions they make 
and the information they use. Unless each manager 
becomes more conscious of the way he manages, it is 
unlikely that even the best designed information system 
will contribute a great deal to improve his work. Effec- 
tive delegation, communication, and the adequate use 
of information are all related to the extent that each is 
dependent upon the others. 


This paper is addressed directly to individual managers 
in an attempt to provide them with useful suggestions 
on how to use information and how to delegate and 
communicate more effectively. Because it is intended to 
be an action-inducing paper, the second person is used 
extensively and it differs from all other papers in this 
respect. The authors realize that the content is largely 
routine and common sense. Through self-analysis, 
however, they also realize how poorly they themselves 
use information and find that many managers have the 
same problems. 


As a manager (administrator or councillor) you spend 
most of your time dealing with people, obtaining in- 
formation from them and communicating to them. The 
time you spend conferring about scheduling, dealing 
with a citizen who has been injured on city property, 
attending a community meeting, or having a good word 
for the clerk with sick children is all time well spent if 
the information which you convey and receive is ap- 
propriate and relevant. 


The questions outlined below should provide you with 
a framework for looking at just how important infor- 
mation and communication really are to you. Before 

you consider these questions and undertake the strategy 
recommended here, however, you are encouraged to 

review your thinking about information generally and 
to remember the following points. 


1 Information and data are not the same thing. Data, 
e.g. financial statistics, have no meaning by them- 
selves. It is information that you infer through 
analysis of the data what is important to you as a 
manager (e.g. ahead or behind expected expendi- 
tures). Information always requires analysis and in- 
ference on your part. 


2 Information comes from many sources. It does not 
‘belong to’ the EDP branch or come through official 
channels only. 


3 You have your own personal information network 
that you have built up over the years, and it is one of 
your most important management (and decision- 
making) tools. This network is essentially your pri- 
vate information system, and includes all formal and 
informal contacts — written, oral and personal. You 
determine how well it works. It is up to you to make 
your information needs clear to those who try to fill 
them, and to meaningfully communicate the infor- 
mation you wish others to have. 


Suggested Strategy 


Outlined below are a number of questions that you 
might answer to get a clearer perspective on informa- 
tion and communication. Although the order of the 
questions is important, your answers to later questions 
may make you change your thinking about earlier ones. 
You are, therefore encouraged to remain flexible and to 
incorporate the changes suggested by your answers into 
daily work habits. 


1 How are your management problems related to in- 
formation and communication? 


The experience of the Lemp has indicated that there 
are relatively few management problems that are not 
to some extent the result of inadequate communica- 
tion or difficulties with information itself. Recogniz- 
ing the relationship of information and management 
is the first step toward using information more effec- 
tively and toward solving many of your management 
problems. You should, therefore, try to identify 
problems which are caused either directly or indi- 
rectly by: 


a communication breakdowns between individuals, 


divisions, departments, or levels of government (for 
example, problems in getting information you need 
from the EDP branch may be the result of lack of 
definition of your own needs, failure of the people in 
EDP and those in your unit to speak each other’s 
language, and so on); or 


b information that does not meet your needs because it 


is, 
i untimely (too late or too early to be useful), 
ii inaccurate, 


ili. costing more than it is worth, or is available 
through cheaper and/or more immediate 
sources. 


iv inaccessible because of filing, storage, or retrieval 
problems, 


v__ presented in a form you cannot understand (e.g. 
statistics without explanation of their signifi- 
cance), 

vi buried in too much other irrelevant information, 

or 

in a form which does not relate to other manage- 

ment systems (e.g. financial information which 

does not relate to the budgeting process). 


—- 
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What information do you need to do your job? 


Having seen how many of your problems are related 

to weaknesses in communication and information, 
you will be in a better position to identify your real 
information needs. This is not as easy as it sounds. 

Although most decision-makers complain that they 
do not have the information they need, when asked 
what they want, their immediate reply is often, “Give 

me everything you have’. This is usually the last thing 
they need, given time and financial constraints. In 

fact, probably one of the most serious of all organiza- 
tional problems, is the general inability to discon- 

tinue the promulgation of essentially useless infor- 
mation. To arrive at a more useful definition of your 

information needs try breaking this question down 

into the following two steps. 


WHAT DECISIONS DO YOU MAKE? 


A decision is a choice which affects your own or 
others’ activity. It can even bea choice to do nothing. 
Every time you begin a new activity or redirect an old 
one, and every time you direct or redirect the activity 
of another person, you have made a decision. Keep- 
ing notes on your decisions and resulting activities 
need not take a lot of time and can help you to keep 
track of what you have done in a busy working day, 
until you become more aware of your decisions and 
their impact.? 


WHAT INFORMATION DO YOU USE TO MAKE 
PARTICULAR DECISIONS? 


Again, this is not as easy as it sounds, since you 
probably use information you have gathered from a 
number of different sources and put it together un- 
consciously. (Remember, the fact that you have re- 
ceived information does not necessarily mean that 
you have used it). When, for example, you move a 
man from one crew to another, determine when, why 
and how you made the decision. (The other crew is 
missing men through illness, is working on an 
emergency job, or whatever). How do you know? 
Who told you? Is it on paper? Does it need to be? Try 
to jot down your decisions throughout the day (even 
the ones that seem trivial), along with the informa- 
tion you used to make that decision. 


Decisions that you are least aware of making, or 
which seem trivial, often have a significant impact 
later. For example, deciding not to consider a 
person’s application for transfer might have reper- 


The period of time during which a manager should keep records 
suchas this probably varies with the job. A period of two or three 
weeks is suggested. 


cussions on the labour relations in your unit, or 
prevent you from recognizing a symptom of other 
problems in your unit. Keeping track of decisions for 
a while, as suggested here, can help to clarify what 
you are actually doing and can help you to see how 
you got into particular situations. It will also make 
you more aware of what information you actually 
use, especially when you put your decisions down to 
a ‘hunch’ or a ‘feeling’. There is nothing wrong with 
intuitive decisions, and all managers rely on them 
some of the time. It is important, however, for you to 
realize when you are using hunches and, whenever 
possible, for you to identify the information that they 
are based on. 


Your answers to the above questions will also help 
you to identify decisions which should be delegated. 
For example, a division head may find that he is 
making decisions about regular assignment of crews 
which should really be made by a foreman, and that 
the information he needs to make those decisions 
must come from the foreman in any case. Proper 
delegation will free you for more appropriate work, 
will save the time taken by unnecessary written and 
verbal communication, and will improve the motiva- 
tion of the people who work under you. 


How do you get the information you use? 


Are the formal sources of information really useful to 
you, and how can you tell? Jotting down the source 
with a key word to jog your memory whenever you 
get information of any kind should help you answer 
these questions. For example, when you read about 
new federal funding policies that would affect your 
work you could note: ‘Municipal World — federal 
funds for housing’. Keeping a notebook for useful 
bits of information you pick up might be a good idea. 
This can help you to remember which sources to 
check when you want to find something out, and to 
check their reliability. For example, Joe Blow has 
been telling you about new purchasing policies; is he 
right? Is he usually right? Is there a quick and easy 
way of checking what he tells you? 


How can you improve the information you receive? 


Remember that information should be accurate 
enough and in sufficient detail to suit your purposes. 
If you area councillor, your time is too valuable to be 
spent worrying about how many pencils department 
A used compared with department B. The accuracy 
of the information you need for budget and policy 
decisions is on a different level from that required by 
the supervisor of stores in the purchasing division. 
You should be looking, for example, at how well the 
tax base is estimated, how thoroughly implications 
of new zoning by-laws and other council decisions 
have been researched, and so on, rather than at the 
accuracy of ‘nuts and bolts’ figures. Both adminis- 
trators and council members will probably benefit 
from the following procedure as a way of finding out 
how well the information they get is really serving 
their needs. 


Take an hour and look through the papers that have 
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been piling up on the desk. You don’t have to read 
them, just sort them into: 


i things you have to read (not because somebody 
said to, but because you need to, to doa good job); 


ii things you'd like to read (because you’re curious, 
or because they might help you in your job); and 


iii things you really don’t need or want to read (be- 
cause they’re too dull, too long, irrelevant, or 
whatever). 


Who sent you each of the reports, memos, balance 
sheets (or whatever) in each group? Why did they 
send it to you? How long has each paper been there? 
Do the same thing for meetings, modifying the last 
category to meetings you wouldn’t attend if you had 
the choice. This should tell you something about 
your information needs and how well they are being 


filled. 


Now take the first group (for both paperwork and 
meetings). Try to think of information you really 
need that you don’t have. Take care not to include 
things which, if you had them, you’d put in the 
second group of interesting information. How could 
the information you receive be changed to make it 
clearer, more timely or easier to read? Is there any- 
thing which you already knew from another source? 
Is that just a fluke or does it usually happen? If it’s 
common, can you eliminate the duplication, or make 
suggestions on how it could be eliminated? 


Now look at the second group. Is there anything in 
this group that you would have considered necessary 
except that it was too long, or too obscure to read? 
How could it be changed so that you could get the 
information you need? 


Look very closely at the last group and think care- 

fully about why you won’t be reading this material. 

Is it because you distrust the source, or just because 

the material contains no useful information? Why 

are you getting it if you are not reading it? What can 
you do about eliminating it? 


Going through the meetings and written information 
you are involved with in this way two or three times 
over a period of several weeks should help you to 
become more aware of your use of information. Try 
to relate what you discover to what you have jotted 

down about your own decisions, and communica- 
tion (conversation, feuds, etc.) with other people. 

Where are they connected? Where is there duplica- 
tion? Where are there gaps? What changes would 

you make to make things work more easily, more 
smoothly, e.g. in meeting agendas, in information 

formats, or in the way you handle information? How 
can your staff help? What, if anything, is preventing 
you from making the changes you have identified? 


Other questions you should consider in this area are 
the following. 


Do you make your information needs clear to people 
senior to you? 


Do you let your boss know of your concern about: 


i not having access to information he controls; 


ii your uncertainty regarding what is expected of you; 
and 


ii having a chance to gain real managerial expertise 
and experience? 


In your objective setting and review process meet- 
ings, are you including objectives to improve your 
knowledge of departmental operations and the im- 
provement of information? (If you are having diffi- 
culty in these areas you can be fairly sure that other 
managers are having similar problems.) 


Do you make your information needs clear to people 
junior to you? The other side of the coin, of course, is 
letting junior people know how they can do their 
jobs better by providing you with the information 
you need for your own decisions. Do you provide 
guidelines on when you want information, in what 
form, at what cost, and in how much detail? Do you 
still allow for a certain amount of flexibility for 
exception reporting, individual initiative, screening 
of irrelevant material, and sensitivity to new poten- 
tial sources of information? Do you check with peo- 
ple junior to you to make sure they are receiving the 
same messages you are trying to send? 


How can you improve the way you obtain informa- 
tion? 


For a while, look over your notes once a week and get 
a pattern of what information you are using from 
what sources. Then answer the following questions. 


Could you get your information more easily? How? 
For example, do you write to the City Solicitor for 

information about zoning regulations that you could 
obtain from a phone call to his secretary? Could your 
assistant make the request, open the mail, run the 

errand, etc. ? 


Do you rely too much on formal communication 
such as print-outs, minutes of meetings, etc. when 
direct conversation would work as well or better (or 
when you already have the information through di- 
rect means)? Are you really using the formal infor- 
mation you receive? 


Do you use meetings to obtain information, or at- 
tend only when you have an item on the agenda? Are 
you missing important information as a result? Are 
you really missing meetings to do things you should 
have delegated? 


Are you able to rely on your sources? Do they re- 
spond promptly? Do they supply the information 
you need in a form you can use? 


When you get information, is it immediately lost in 
the pile of papers on your desk, or in your head? 
How can you make sure that important information 
really gets through to you and to the people who 
report to you? For example, if you want to keep track 
of your invoices from Purchasing because you over- 
spent last quarter, would a red flag on correspon- 
dence from them help? (Of course red flags can be 
over used and thereby lose their effect.) 


If data processing is new to your organization, are 
you (like many other managers) maintaining your 
own records until you can count on the EDP print- 
outs? Ask yourself if that deters you or your people 
from sending in data when you should? What is the 
cost of duplication of records? What is causing de- 
lays in the EDP system? Can you clarify or simplify 
procedures? Do you understand what is required in 
order to get pay-off from new systems? Do you un- 
derstand what the print-outs tell you and are you 

giving EDP the necessary data? What can you per- 
sonally do to improve communications with units 

that send you information? 


Do you know where you can get information outside 
the city itself, for example from other levels of gov- 
ernment? Do you check these sources regularly? In 
some cases, assigning responsibility for monitoring 
other governmental levels for information concern- 
ing the municipality is advisable. For example, the 
City Solicitor’s role might include reviewing and in- 
terpreting provincial and federal legislation and pol- 
icy statements and passing on relevant information 
to councillors and department heads. 


Are other people in the organization aware of your 
responsibilities so that they can pass on information 
youneed, and contact you for information you could 
best provide them? Objective setting is useful in this 
context as well, and can help you identify where you 

could be delegating responsibility and sending in- 

formation. 


Do you make an effort to maintain contacts and 
open communication with colleagues who are not in 
your direct line of responsibility and with colleagues 
in other cities and at other levels of government? Asa 
councillor, do you make an effort to talk to council- 
lors on other committees on a regular basis, however 
informally, to supplement official reports? (Where 
political differences such as ‘reform’ versus ‘conser- 
vative’ factions make communication difficult, you 
might try to establish common ground in a few areas 
and work from these to try to come to a better 
understanding of the other viewpoint.) 


How can you improve the way you communicate 
information? 


You cannot do your job effectively if you do not 
make your decisions clear to the people involved, or 
if you fail to circulate information that you have 
received. Answering the following questions should 
help you to identify your strengths and weaknesses in 
this area, and aid you in making necessary improve- 
ments. 


Do you communicate information which would be 
useful to other people and are you aware of their 

needs? How can you find out who needs information 
you can supply? (Holding a meeting specifically for 
this purpose can be helpful as can a joint review of 
your goals and objectives in areas of mutual concern 

with other units.) 


Are you communicating verbally what should be on 
paper and vice versa? What changes can you make 
that will eliminate unnecessary duplication, save 


time, and reduce misunderstandings? In answering 
this question you should consider costs, efficiency, 
the best way of getting messages across to the indi- 
viduals involved, and their needs and preferences. 


Is the information you convey clear, and reasonably 
accurate for the purposes it serves? Above all, is it 
what was asked for? Is it really information, or is it 
merely data? The best way to answer these questions 

is through feedback from others. Such feedback will 
occur only if you can be very open. Ask the same kind 
of questions about the paperwork you send to other 
people, as you did for the papers on your own desk. 


Asacouncillor, do you let administrators know that 

you are available for discussion of problems? Do you 
make clear what you expect from the administration 
and what your priorities are? 


As an administrator, do you make an effort to exp- 
lain your position and present alternatives to coun- 
cillors? Are your reports as clear and informative as 
possible and do you discuss your concerns openly? 


Do you use information to protect your position and 
power? This will obviously be a hard question to 
answer, but you should consider it seriously. It is 
likely that no manager could honestly answer ‘no, 
never’ to this question. You should be conscious of 
your motives, and the cost of using information in 
this way. Not only can it damage your own reputa- 
tion (since this strategy is fairly obvious), but infor- 
mation is far too valuable a resource to be used in this 
way. Sharing information on the other hand, can 
save time and money, facilitate communication so 
that you can broaden your own information net- 
work as well as those of others, and contribute to a 
climate where people can concentrate more on their 
jobs than on hidden agendas. 


How easy is it for newcomers to ‘learn the ropes’, 
and how clear are responsibilities within your unit? 
It isnot unheard of for newly hired and newly prom- 

oted managers to be in the dark for over a year about 
what their job is and how to do it. Nor is it unusual 

for new councillors to be unfamiliar with the basics 

of municipal government and for them to learn more 
about it in community college courses than in their 
municipal government itself. Many councillors and 
administrators have pointed out the need for a com- 
prehensive introductory package for each new coun- 
cillor and administrator explaining: 


1 procedures in council; 


ii the structure of responsibility (who reports to 
whom and where the buck stops for each service; 


lithe city’s overall financial situation; 

iv which departments can provide what informa- 
tion; 

v the most pressing matters left unresolved by the 


previous council; and 


vi the general direction which the city has taken in 
major decision areas, e.g. housing, transporta- 
tion and social services. 
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This package could be in printed form, or (since busy 
councillors have little free reading time) it could be 
presented in brief informal meetings, or a mixture of 
the two. Making this kind of basic information av- 
ailable and assigning responsibility for its prepara- 
tion would: 


i cut council confusion regarding its role; 


ii reduce repetitive and inappropriate requests for 
reports 


iii help council to concentrate on major issues 
rather than minor administrative problems; and 


iv pave the way for better communication between 
councils and administrators, and make it easier 
for each group to understand the other’s position 
and problems. 


What improvements can you make in the way 
information is stored? 


Does your filing system enable you to look up infor- 
mation youneed quickly and easily? Woulda shared 
filing or other storage system eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and delay? What changes should be 
made to indexing, filing responsibility and proce- 
dure, and retrieval methods? Can you make them? If 
not, who can, and how can you get your ideas for 
improvements across to them? In the meantime, you 
can make some changes within your own unit to 
make storage and reporting methods more efficient 
and sensitive to your needs. In this way, you can 
establish a starting point for incremental improve- 


ments to the formal information system, even if ex- 
tensive revision of structures and procedures is im- 
possible at the present time. 


Summary 


After working through the steps suggested here, going 
back to rethink your answers, and after identifying 
what you, individually, can do to improve the way you 
use and communicate information, you will be better 
equipped to work with other councillors and adminis- 
trators to improve information handling on a wider 
scale. A good formal information system must be de- 
signed to meet the needs of the managers who use it. 
Unless the users have defined their own needs for formal 
information in an adequate way the formal system will 
have little potential for success. 


As a manager at any level in the organization, one of 
your major uses of information will be to ensure that the 
people within your part of the organization have a 
similar understanding of events and are able to talk 
about the same thing. Emphasis upon production or 
upon safety, for example, can be created by the careful 
dissemination of relevant information. Thus the infor- 
mation system which you develop will involve both the 
information you use and the information which you 
disseminate within your zone of responsibility. 
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Paper 13 Reviewing the Budgeting Process 


Introduction 


Of all the management processes in a municipal gov- 
ernment, the budget is the most visible and perhaps the 
most important. Every manager is affected by the 
budget and most are involved, to some degree, in the 
budget setting process. Establishing an annual budget 
takes up considerable quantities of managerial time and 
other resources. It can often take from six to eight 
months to complete. 


This paper, devoted to an examination of the budget 
process, is based on the general LGMP experience, cor- 
respondence with other cities, and a study that was 

undertaken in one of the Project Municipalities which 
traced the budget process through one complete budget 
cycle. The study was initiated for two main reasons: 


1 the senior administrators of the municipality were 
interested in identifying potential means of improv- 
ing the budgeting process and the LGMP resources 
provided a source of external evaluation; 


2 the budgeting process is important in all munici- 
palities and this expressed desire from one munici- 
pality provided an excellent opportunity to evaluate 
the process through identification of the needs, in- 
terpretations and frustrations, of the people who 
generate and use the budget. 


Given the desire for more knowledge of the budgeting 
process on the part of both municipal administrators 
and the Queen’s Project Team, the study attempted to 
obtain information which could be used: 


1 to describe the budget setting cycle in one of the 
Project Municipalities and the roles the budget plays 
in the management of the organization as a whole; 


2 to identify and discuss the impact of the budget 
process on managers and their effectiveness, and to 
examine the perceptions of those managers regard- 
ing the budget’s purpose, their role in its determina- 
tion and the problems involved in the process; 

3 to indicate the potential inherent in the budget pro- 
cess as a vehicle for organizational change, for im- 
proving management processes generally, and for 
effective planning and control; and 


4 to identify and analyze the problems common to the 
budget process, and to make recommendations for 
integrating it with other management processes dis- 
cussed in this book so that an integrated and coher- 
ent management operation is possible. 


To achieve the purposes indicated, a large number of 
administrators were interviewed during the process of 
budget preparation and presentation to counall Pn- 
marily, these interviews sought to determine: 


1 the principal events in the process; 


2 the administrators’ interpretation of the budget and 
the purpose of the existing process; 


3 the administrators’ needs for planning, communica- 
tion, management information, etc. which could be 
filled by the budget process and the financial report- 
ing system; and 

4 how wel] these needs were met by the existing pro- 
cess and, on the other hand, the sources of frustra- 
tion and problem areas which existed. 


This paper draws together the results of these inter- 
views. It provides an overview of the purpose of the 
budget, the current budget setting process, the capital 
budget process, distinct problems with regard to each 
type of budget and budget process, and some problems 
common to both of them. 


Purpose of the Budget Process 


Although the budget is in many ways the cornerstone of 
municipal management, it is very difficult to identify a 
common purpose which the budget and the budget 
process serves for all managers. The budget has differ- 
ent meanings for different people in the organization, 
and in fact, can serve many functions. The following 
represents some of the managers’ comments regarding 
the role of the budget setting process and the budget 
itself. 


1 The budget is a financial reporting system that pro- 
vides a vehicle for the control and evaluation of 
operations and people’s performance. 


2 It is a political vehicle which enables the elected 
people to exert an influence on corporate policy. 


3 Itisa part of the administrative planning process and 
when complete it is a statement of what is expected 
to be achieved within the next financial period. Con- 
sequently, it is a blueprint for action. 


4 It is a medium for co-ordinating activities and deter- 
mining and allocating resources between depart- 
ments. As such, it is an internal communication vehi- 
cle. 

5 It is the means by which the tax rate and corporate 
borrowing and other financial needs are determined. 
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As such, it can be an external communication vehi- 
cle. 


6 One manager described the budget as a contract 
between the administration and council whereby the 
administration agrees to perform to a certain level 
and the council agrees to support and finance that 
work. As such, the budget helps describe the rela- 
tionship between the administration and the elected 
people. 


The process of budget setting is more important in some 
departments than in others. In support departments, 
such as Legal and Personnel, for example, the current 
budget is relatively simple and straightforward. The 
level of activity is not subject to radical change, and the 
budget, which is an expression of council support for 
this necessary activity, is relatively consistent from year 
to year. Consequently it is not difficult to estimate 
forthcoming expenditures, and budget setting is a rela- 
tively minor task. 


For other departments, however, the budget takes ona 
wider significance. In many areas of the engineering 
department, for instance, the budget, rather than being 
seen as an expression of support for what is done, 
determines what will be done. Consequently in operat- 
ing departments such as these, much time and effort is 
expended on capital and current budget development. 


Basically, however, the budget is a tool, and as such, 
must be shaped according to the needs of those who will 
be using it. This is a major reason why there are so many 
problems involved with striking a budget and using it 
effectively. All the different management levels from 
lower line management to the council are using this 
same document to meet their very different needs. As a 
result, unless the budget setting process is specifically 
geared to reconciling conflicts, meeting the different 
demands of each level and department involved, and 
integrating the different inputs to the process to make 
that process both efficient and effective, administrators 
and councillors will be frustrated, the budget will not 
attain optimum usefulness, and the operation of the 
entire organization may suffer. 


The next part of this paper examines the process of 
setting both current and capital budgets. The steps in- 
volved and the problems managers experience with 
them are examined in detail. The process described 
reflects one cycle of budget setting in one Project Munic- 
ipality. In most respects the process is fairly representa- 
tive of the experience in other municipalities and some 
observations and comments from other sources are in- 
cluded in the discussion. 


The Current Budget Process 


For the most part the 1977 current budget process 
followed what has become over the past few years a 
fairly routine timetable. This process begins in 
August/September with the generation of financial 
guidelines by the Board of Control, with finance de- 
partment advice, and ends in February/March with the 
approval and adoption of the municipal budget by the 
council. Each phase of the process will be discussed in 
turn. 


August/September — Financial Policy Recommenda- 
tion 

To assist the administration to develop a budget that 
will be acceptable to the elected body, the Board of 
Control provides it with some guidelines early in the 
fall. Their recommendations are based on information 
and advice from the finance department. The following 
factors form the basis of this background information: 


1 guidelines from higher levels of government; 


2 municipal income from transfer payments, capital 
levy, and debenture debt; 


3 citizen expectations and ability to pay; and 

4 economic indices. 

From an examination of these factors, the finance de- 
partment produces a percentage figure representing 
what the department head thinks will be the most ac- 
ceptable growth rate for expenditures compared to the 
previous year. Finance also develops a preliminary ex- 


penditure model made up of categories of expenditure. 
These categories include: 


1 manpower and related administrative expense; 
2 capital expenditures; 


3 contribution to reserves, reserve funds and allow- 
ances; 


payments to outside boards and commissions; 
grants; 


relief assistance; 
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other specific objects of expenditure; and 


8 supplies and services. 


The expected increase for the base budget is determined 
for each category through discussions with senior ad- 
ministrators and from communications with external 
sources. These estimates are accumulated and the dif- 
ference between this estimate and the recent year’s 
budget is highlighted to help the Board of Control de- 
termine the guideline percentage increase for the next 
year. 


Many managers are concerned that too much emphasis 
is given to the figure determined by the Board of Control 
and circulated through the administration as a guideline 
for the next step. They feel that the overall guideline 
figure is too often taken as ‘gospel’, and that the budgets 
value for planning is limited by the fact that it is based 
on work in the previous year rather than on future 
needs. Moreover, because it does not reflect how effi- 
ciently and effectively the services were provided in the 
previous year, the guideline figure does not allow for 
variation according to performance. Asa result, it tends 
to guarantee growth in expenditures because people 
merely expand their budgets to meet the guidelines. 


October — Departmental Budgets 


Beginning at the division head level in each department, 
resource needs for the upcoming year are identified. The 
previous year’s budget is usually the starting point for 
arriving at an estimate, and is modified according to the 
following factors: 


the Board of Control guideline figure; 


2 any changes that are expected (e.g. new respon- 
sibilities or expanded field of activity) and what these 
changes mean in terms of resource allocation; and 


3 any updating or replacement that is needed to main- 
tain the present level of activity. 


Where a division head is not sure of what changes to 
expect in the coming year, he usually combines the 
previous year’s figures and adds a contingency figure 
based upon the Board of Control guideline. 


This phase of the budget preparation is a frustrating one 
for many managers because of the difficulty of deter- 
mining their needs for the coming year. Managers in 
operating departments are especially under pressure, 
since their budget will determine the maximum activity 
level for the next year. In addition, the figures they have 
to work with are reliable only up to the fall of the 
current year, so that managers must anticipate expendi- 
tures not only for the next budget year, but for much of 
the current year as well. The response to this kind of 
uncertainty varies greatly. Some managers make a seri- 
ous attempt to determine their resource needs and to 
translate them into a dollar figure. Others, however, 
give up the attempt, and rely simply on last year’s 
budget plus an increase calculated to be acceptable to 
the elected members. 


In engineering departments, much of the budget prep- 
aration is guided by the Municipal Maintenance Man- 
agement System (MMMS) which covers routine mainte- 
nance work. Under this system, standards for defining 
the quality or level of service are determined by the 
relevant committee of council in consultation with the 
engineers. For instance, the committee responsible for 
traffic, transportation and streets may determine that 
residential streets should be swept every four weeks. 
Similarly, the committee responsible for the environ- 
ment and protective services will determine levels of 
service for the maintenance of the sewer system. It is 
then the responsibility of the division heads, perhaps 
with the assistance of the group heads, to translate these 
quality standards into the actions that will be necessary 
throughout the coming year. With consistent standards, 
the previous year’s activities provide an important base 
for expenditure levels in the coming year. The MMMS 
also provides cost data, in the form of standard unit 
costs, which help to determine the resources needed to 
support that level of activity. Thus, although the MMMs 
reporting system has its own drawbacks, it can be a 
particularly useful tool at this stage of budget prepara- 
tion. 


When the division head is satisfied with his budget as 
prepared by himself and his subordinates, it is submit- 
ted to his superior for review. Typically the division 

head and his supervisor (department head, or division 
group head) will sit down together and go over the 

budget line by line, modifying it where necessary and 
keeping in mind the needs of other divisions and the 
guidelines as established by the Board of Control. The 
head of the department (board, or commission) then 
analyzes and reviews the total departmental budget and 


submits it to the finance department, on standardized 
detail sheets. 


November — Technical Review 


The budgets from all the departments, boards and 
commissions are collected and analyzed by the director 
of budgets and his staff. When the budgets have been 
analyzed, the director and a budget analyst will meet 
with representatives from the different divisions, de- 
partments and outside boards and commissions to un- 
dertake a technical review of the budget. This review 
consists primarily of a comparison between the ex- 
pected budget requirements for the upcoming year and 
the updated original budget for the current year. The 
process usually takes two weeks of intensive discussion. 


The technical review can be said to have four purposes. 


1 It identifies ‘abnormal’ expenditures. These are ex- 
penditure items which stand out, primarily because 
they are not within the expected increase as deter- 
mined by the Board of Control guideline. This gives 
department heads an opportunity to re-examine 
their budget, to explain significant changes, and to 
get the opinion of the budget director about what the 
department head can expect to have approved. If, 
after discussion, the extraordinary or ‘abnormal’ 
item remains, it is noted for further consideration by 
the next administrative review level. 


2 The review gives Finance an opportunity to com- 


municate an estimate of expected changes in general 
expenditures to the remainder of the administration, 
e.g. expected salary increases for the coming year, 
expected increases in services — heating, water, in- 
surance, etc. These changes can then be built into the 
departmental budgets. 


3 The technical review also gives the administrative 


departments an opportunity to go over their budgets, 
and the process of producing them, with people who 
are most knowledgeable about the correct proce- 
dures. 


This is helpful to both sides; some managers are 
unsure of the allocation of certain expenses and the 
review gives them an opportunity to check on their 
procedures. In some cases the budget director is able 
to point out expenses that have been incorrectly 
allocated either within activities or to the department 
as a whole. 


4 The technical review also gives the finance depart- 


ment an opportunity to check on anticipated expen- 
ditures for the remainder of the current year. This 
allows the budget in effect to be updated. 


Involved here is a discussion of whether the amount 
originally estimated for the current year will be insuf- 
ficient or whether it will exceed requirements for the 

remainder of the year. In some cases (as in the Project 
Municipality studied) an appropriation policy is in- 
troduced to provide flexibility. It can be applied at 
this point and at other budget reviews through the 
year. Briefly, it allows unused funds to be transfered 
to a general reserve, from which money can be drawn 
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(on approval of the Board of Control) if budgeted 
amounts for other items have been insufficient. 


Although this policy is intended to provide flexibil- 
ity, many managers feel that it reduces their ability to 
manage since it requires them to justify their deci- 
sions to another department. In order to avoid hav- 
ing to justify extra expenditures, therefore, many 
choose to inflate their estimates to allow for conting- 
encies, before they return excess funds to the reserve 
at this time. 


November/December — Senior Administrative Review 


When the director of budgets has completed his detailed 
budget review with the administration and the outside 
boards and commissions, the budgets are amended and 
updated accordingly. They are then aggregated and 
presented for review by the municipality’s senior ad- 
ministration. Originally this review was intended as a 
discussion among the members of the senior manage- 
ment team; however, in the municipality studied, the 
chief administrator has chosen to conduct this formal 
review on a departmental basis allowing senior man- 
agement team discussion and debate of the total budget 
to take place informally. Typically present at the senior 
administrative review of a department’s budget are the 
department head, the chief administrator, the head of 
the finance department, the director of budgets and a 
budget analyst. 


By this stage the departmental and technical reviews 
have identified and resolved many of the problems. The 
purpose of this review is to screen the budget more 
broadly, and to ensure that it is acceptably close to the 
philosophy of the elected members. At these sessions the 
‘abnormal’ expenditures (whether high or low) that 
were noted in the technical review are introduced by the 
finance department, and the department head con- 
cerned is given an opportunity to discuss and justify 
them. 


This meeting allows the chief administrator to be 
brought up to date on the details of departmental work 
and to communicate recently introduced policies re- 
garding expenditure. It also allows him to corelate de- 
partmental budgets and to suggest changes. He may 
consider, for instance, that the departmental budget or 
a specific account is excessive and direct that it be 
reduced. Following this review the department head is 
then responsible for making any changes, e.g. if the total 
budget is overstated, the lowest priority items may be 
identified and reduced or eliminated. The department 
concerned often identifies those activities and decides 
which ones to reduce. 


January — Standing Committees 


When the administration is satisfied with its budget, it is 
presented to the Board of Control for review by the 
elected members. Before it reviews the budget, however, 
the Board of Control sends it to the various standing 
committees of council. In the municipality studied, one 
committee was concerned with streets, traffic and 
transportation; one with the environment and protec- 
tive services; one with land use and development; and 


one with social and community services. Each of these 
committees is responsible for the control of the budget 
in its particular area. In reviewing the budget, each 
committee considers the Board of Control guideline, the 
advice of the administration, and its perceptions of 
community needs. During the process the committee 
may callin members of the administration for explana- 
tion or advice. The administration and these commit- 
tees will often work together to arrive at the budget 
figure. 


February/March — Board of Control 


When the standing committees have completed their 
review, their recommendations and the adminis- 
tration’s budget are returned for deliberation by the 
Board of Control. Whereas each of the standing com- 
mittees is responsible for the budget in its particular 
area, the Board of Control is responsible for the corpo- 
rate budget. 


The Board of Control traditionally reviews the budget 
on a departmental basis. Present at these meetings will 

be the Board of Control members, including the Mayor, 
the chief administrator, the head of the finance depart- 
ment, the director of budgets and his analyst, the secret- 
ary, and the head of the department whose budget is 
under review. Other members of the department may be 
present at the discretion of the Board of Control and of 
the department head. The majority of these discussions 
are public. 


Some municipalities are beginning to introduce a prog- 
ram budget format at this level of review. Each depart- 
ment and division is asked to break its activities down 
into programs which have distinct goals and objectives. 
Expenditures can then be allocated by program and 
related to the base budget for the previous year. 


During the Board of Control review, the finance de- 

partment finalizes the revenue budget, and attaches the 
revenue model (which determines the mill rate) to the 
expenditure budget before it is adopted by the Board of 
Control. 


A major source of managerial frustration during these 
months of review is the adjustment of a budget by a 
higher level without consultation or communication 
with the individuals who submitted that budget and 
who believed that it was justified. Senior and middle 
managers complain that cuts are made in their budgets 
by senior reviews on a fait accompli basis. They were 
given no choice or opportunity to justify the expendi- 
ture. They were sometimes also not informed that the 
cuts had been made. In one case a senior manager was 
not aware that his budget had been cut significantly 
until he noted a reduced figure in a financial informa- 
tion print-out weeks after the cut had been made. In the 
meantime he had acted on the assumption that the 
budget had been accepted. 


Managers believe that these budget cuts are sometimes 
an ‘arbitrary’ and ‘indiscriminate’ dollar amount cut 
from the total budget. It was argued that cutting 

budgets in this way may be rationalized politically, but 
may not be rationalized in terms of responsible resource 


management. Individuals were discouraged and disen- 
chanted by these cuts and were often unsure of their 
meaning. One individual, for instance, reached a par- 
ticular budget figure after considerable effort. At some 
cost, information had been gathered relating to differ- 
ent aspects of a particular task. This information was 
weighted with experience, discussion and interpreta- 
tion of council policy. The budget figure arrived at in 
this case was the result of a long process of reasoning, 
experience and information gathering and analysis. A 
dollar figure was, however, cut by a senior review with 
no rationale given or communicated. Apart from disil- 
lusioning the individual and his staff, this created prob- 
lems about the meaning of the cut — how it affected the 
department’s plans and operations. When faced with 
this situation, some managers try, where possible, to 
maintain the same level of service with the reduced 
funds. They recognize, however, that this could imply 
an overstated budget. Other managers reduce activity 
levels according to a list of priorities which is often self 
generated and self validated. The same dilemma is 
created when individuals are directed to undertake 
work for which they are given no funds. 


Managers also argue that the reports they receive from 
the finance department do not help them identify and 
solve problems, but provide only accounting data 
which are not tied to the cash flow. 


A further problem noted in this area was that the finan- 
cial information reflected expenditures only and did not 
record recovered cost or revenues. Consequently the net 
costs of programs were not determined nor the service 
level reflected by the Board of Control guideline figure. 
Administrators argue that they could plan more effec- 
tively if incomes and expenditures were reported to- 
gether. With information reported in this fashion, the 
discussion of levels of service would be more meaning- 
ful, since without recorded revenues costs can be dis- 
torted. Against this approach is the argument that if 
subsidies were recorded to show net program costs, 
then there is a chance that the subsidy level would 
become the basis for decisions on the programs to be 
undertaken. Even with the subsidy, it is argued, the 
municipality’s share for the program might not reflect 
the best use of these resources. 


March — Council Adoption 


Upon its acceptance of the corporate revenue and cur- 
rent expenditure budgets, the Board of Control submits 
them to the City Council for its approval. Council nor- 
mally discusses the budget clause by clause and will 
make amendments as it sees fit. It also may call upon the 
administration for assistance. Acceptance of the munic- 
ipal budget by council requires a simple majority but a 
2/3 majority is required to overthrow recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Control. 


There is some concern on the part of managers that the 
politicians too often measure programs at this time 
mainly by the amount of money ‘left in the pot’. Because 
of the lack of evaluation tools to justify their operations 
and to show when they are providing services at levels 
in accord with council policy at the lowest possible cost, 


managers feel that they get no formal recognition of 

their efforts. Others feel that council members concen- 

trate on inappropriate ‘nit-picky’ details rather than on 
policy issues in evaluating how effectively resources are 

used. 


The Remainder of the Budget Year 


Throughout the year each manager receives, each week, 
a print-out giving a report on his budget. This print-out 
follows the same expenditure category format as the 
traditional budget. For each category is shown: 


the year to date expenditure and commitments; 


N 


this figure compared to the budget; 


3 the variance involved, whether under or over; 


-_ 


last year’s budget compared to this year’s budget; 
and 


5 the balance remaining, as a percentage of budget and 
in dollar figures. 


The print-out for the final week in the month is a 
summary of the previous weeks in that month. This 
document is used as the basis for a departmental 
monthly review of the status of the budget. These re- 
views are important because appropriations and fund 
returns can be made throughout the year. The finance 
department conducts a mid-year budget review with all 
managers in the summer, to ensure that the appropria- 
tions policy is correctly used. The. results of this review 
are then reported to council. 


The perceptions of managers about this part of the 
budget process vary according to their department and 
position. For small support departments the need for 
financial information is not of great importance. Be- 
cause their operations are relatively stable, much of the 
budget can be quite precisely anticipated throughout 
the year. The weekly and monthly print-outs are there- 
fore given fleeting if any attention by divisional and 
senior managers. The print-outs are used as a check on 
expectations and are often the concern of a junior emp- 
loyee. 


For other more budget-dependent operations, however, 


the need for timely and accurate financial information Is 


crucial. The engineering department, for instance, 
needs up-to-the-minute information on the status of 
any particular project and an accurate statement of 
project expenditures. For these needs, the routine finan- 
cial information system is often inadequate in terms of 
the accuracy, timeliness and type of information. For 
this reason many, if not most, departments and divi- 
sions develop their own information systems. In some 
cases these duplicate and overlap both the formal finan- 
cial system and other such systems, and the formal 
financial information print-outs are used mainly as a 


check. 
The Capital Budget Process 


The capital budget is a separate document from the 

more general current budget, and covers the financing 
of the municipal capital works. The process of arriving 
at the capital budget is more structured and less com- 
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plex than that for the current budget for the following 
reasons. 


1 Itisnaturally composed of ‘programs’ in the form of 
self-contained projects or tasks to be accomplished. 


2 It is based on a five or ten year forecast (the official 
forecast lodged with the Ontario Municipal Board is 
for five years but the engineering department works 
from a ten year forecast). 


3. The bulk of the capital works budget applies to one 
department only. 


Because the basic sequence of steps is the same as for the 
current budget, each of these steps will be reviewed only 
briefly here. 


Board of Control/Finance Department 


In September, the Board of Control, following discus- 
sions with the finance department, recommends a fi- 
nancial policy for the guidance of the administration in 
developing their capital budget inputs. This recommen- 
dation is founded on a finance department proposal 
which has been developed partly fromm the five year 
capital works forecast. The first year of the forecast is 
taken as a base and known changes that will have an 
impact on it are incorporated, e.g. reductions in finan- 
cial support from higher government levels. This fore- 
cast of levels of activity or expenditure is also related to 
what Finance believes is an acceptable level of growth 
and what is considered to be an advantageous ratio of 
debt financing to capital levy. 


Departments 


1Each department is then asked to develop a statement 
of its requirements for the capital budget bearing in 
mind the Board of Control’s suggested guideline. These 
requirements are then submitted to the finance depart- 
ment to be integrated. 


Senior Administrative Review 


This tentative budget is then submitted for review by 
senior administrators. The main members of the review 
team are the chief administrator, the head of the finance 
department, and the head of the engineering depart- 
ment. Their review is usually completed and the capital 
budget approved at the administrative level by De- 
cember. It is then sent to council for consideration. 


Standing Committees 


The budget is first presented to the four standing com- 
mittees which are concerned with streets, traffic and 
transportation; the environment and protective ser- 
vices; land use and development; and social and com- 
munity services. Following their deliberations and dis- 
cussions with administrative people, these committees 
make their recommendations and return the budget to 
the Board of Control for an overall review. 


Board of Control 


As for the current budget, the Board of Control reviews 
the capital budget as a whole, and makes recommenda- 
tions to council. 


Council 


The full council then debates the budget, and finally 
approves it during February or March, depending on 
the date of the municipal elections. 


As with the current budget, municipal administrators 
have a number of concerns about the capital budget 

process. One of their main worries is the length of time 
required for projects to be approved. They have often 
seen construction delayed by a combination of the OMB 
approval process and the capital budget process until 
fall or winter. This results in: 


1 additional costs; 


2 problems with restoring construction areas, (which 
may have to be delayed until the following spring); 


3 increased inconvenience for the public; 
problems with calling tenders; and 


5 missing the most economical and efficient construc- 
tion times, especially the spring. 


Managers also complain about changes made by elected 
members. They feel that the degree of flexibility intro- 
duces too much uncertainty and prevents the administ- 
ration from being able to plan and use resources effec- 
tively. For example, they feel that items that have been 
in the capital works forecast for four years without 
question are too often cut from the forthcoming budget 
and replaced by ‘pet projects’ of greater political value. 


Overview of the Problems 


Managerial perceptions of the problems with each stage 
of the budget have already been discussed. This part of 
the paper draws together these perceptions into a more 
comprehensive view of the various problems involved 
with the budget process generally. These problems can 
be grouped roughly into six key areas: 


1 problems with defining and understanding the pur- 
pose of the budget itself, and of the budget process; 


2 problems with the focus of responsibility and con- 
trol; 


3 problems of communication; 


the lack of mechanisms for evaluation of priorities 
and rewards for effective and efficient management; 


5 problems with the length of the process; and 


6 problems with management information. 
Each of these areas will be discussed separately. 


1 Defining and Understanding the Budget and the 
Budget Process 


The most important problem with municipal budgets is 
with defining and understanding its overall purpose. In 
fact, most of the other problems identified rest on this 
fundamental weakness. There is widespread confusion 
about the purpose of the budget and the process of 
setting it at both elected and administrative levels. To 
some it is a restriction on their ability to manage, and to 
others, a time consuming inconvenience. At the same 
time, this single document is expected to provide man- 
agement information, controls on activities and spend- 


ing, performance appraisals, a planning guide, and to 
fulfil a number of other functions depending on who is 
using it. 


It is this mix of conflicting expectations and beliefs 
about the purpose of the budget that makes the budget 
process so tension-filled and difficult. Any attempts to 
rationalize the process must, therefore, concentrate first 
on developing a constructive attitude to the budget as a 
financial and organizational tool, and second, on intro- 
ducing improvements to each step of the budget pro- 
cess. 


2 The Focus of Responsibility and Control 


The role of the finance department in the budget process 
often raises questions about responsibility and control, 
particularly where the finance department is strong. 
Many managers feel that the budget process is primarily 
concerned with controlling and restricting their ac- 
tivities and see the finance department as a watchdog on 
their operations. Some believe that any benefits gained 
from improvements to the process would be for the 
finance department only. 


Because the control of the process is seen to be in the 
finance department, many managers feel that develop- 
ing an effective budget and budget control are not, 
ultimately, their responsibility. This leads to misunder- 
standings between departments, resentment, and bar- 
riers to reaching a meaningful and useful budget. There 
is a need, therefore, for a clearer definition of manager- 
ial authority and responsibility and for a better under- 
standing of each individual’s responsibility for budget- 
ary control and for the success of the budget process asa 
whole. 


3 Communication 


Several examples of failures in communication during 
the budget process have already been given in the dis- 
cussion of the steps in the budget process. The impor- 
tance of good communication in all spheres of man- 
agement cannot be overstated, and it is particularly vital 
for this process which is so important to the whole 
organization, and which consumes so much time and 
energy. 


Higher level revisions without consultation are not only 
unwise in terms of resource management; they also lead 
to distrust, frustration and padded estimates. Lack of 
communication about how effectively funds have been 
used can, in fact, actively discourage managers from 
striving for an efficient and effective operation. Uncer- 
tainty resulting from poor communication with council 
about management policies and policy changes can 
have the same effect. Attempts to improve the process 
through a program budget format are also often ineffec- 
tive because of poor communication. It is important, 
therefore, to approach the budget setting process as a 
co-operative effort and to ensure that everyone con- 
cerned understands what is going on and why. Too 
often, instead, budget time is seen as a battleground, 
with the result that everybody loses. 


4 Lack of Appropriate Tools and Techniques 


Although most municipal finance departments are to be 


commended on their technical skills, there are a number 
of areas where managers and elected people lack the 
tools they need to fulfil their role in the budget process 
effectively. Some of these have already been pointed out 
in the discussions above and include the following. 


a LACK OF MECHANISMS TO DEAL WITH UNCER- 
TAINTY 


This is true of all levels, from the front line manager 
who must guess about what his service demands and 
costs will be in 16 months, to the council member 
trying to set long range policies. Because of this 
doubt, when a figure is finally reached, even as a 
guideline, it is seized on as ‘written in stone’, and its 
weaknesses ignored. 


b LACK OF MECHANISMS TO EVALUATE EXPENDIT- 
URES 


Because there is no real gauge for evaluating how 
effectively resources have been used, much of the 
budget process must be carried out ‘blind’. In addi- 
tion, because it concentrates on individual expendi- 
ture items, only marginal changes are evaluated, and 
there is no vehicle for taking a meaningful approach 
to reducing unnecessary levels of service. Again, be- 
cause managers’ efforts cannot be evaluated and rec- 
ognized, there is little incentive for them to strive for 
effective operations. 


Cc LACK OF FLEXIBILITY TO DEAL WITH CONTINGEN- 
CIES 


This is a problem which is only partially dealt with 
by mechanisms such as appropriations policies. Be- 
cause needs are so hard to identify, and because of 
their inability to transfer funds across accounts, 
many managers pad their estimates to allow for con- 
tingencies, and to avoid a reduced account for the 
following year. 


5 Length of the Process 


In fact, the budget process is an on-going cycle which is 
an integral part of other management processes. As a 
result of the prevailing attitudes towards the budget, 
however, it has in many cases become an inconvenient 
and time consuming interference with basic manage- 
ment tasks. There are heavy demands on managers to 
write reports and explain details at the different levels of 
review. There is also a problem of timing within the 
cycle, with policy decisions that should be made at other 
times of the year being made at budget time. Many 
managers also feel that there is excessive ‘red tape’ and 
that too many levels of review are involved (when, for 
example, a police budget passes through eight separate 
checks and reviews). The time lag involved also: 


a causes problems with validating the figures for the 
guideline increase; 


b constrains managers from acting on their budgets 
until they are approved (some six months after they 
are submitted), thus delaying decisions and service 
delivery; 

¢ impedes potential economies and advantages; and 


d delays establishment of the tax rate. 
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6 The Need for Management Information 


The budget and the financial data that flow from it 
throughout the year are important sources of informa- 
tion for municipal managers. Most managers have sev- 
eral sources of information, both formal and informal 
from which to draw in their everyday management 
activities. T he budget, which reflects financial informa- 
tion, is one such formal source. 


There are a number of problems involved with formal 
information generally, the most important being its 
failure to provide meaningful management information 
according to users’ needs. These problems, and some 
suggestions for solving them, are discussed in detail in 
paper 12 inthis book. It should be noted, however, that 
they are particularly acute in the budget process and 
that without good information, managers are deprived 
of their most important financial tool. 


Recommendations 


1 The Corporate Budget 
a RELATIONSHIP TO MANAGEMENT 


The budget is a management tool at all levels of munici- 
pal management. Its purpose is to aid managers in 
planning, prioritizing, managing and controlling their 
operations. At the council level it represents a statement 
of the fiscal balance between acceptable levels of service 
and acceptable levels of the cost of that service to the 
citizens. Council guidelines must be based upon that 
balance andit is the job of administration to provide the 
most important services at the desired levels as effi- 
ciently as possible. 


Unfortunately, for many of the reasons earlier iden- 
tified, the budget is not viewed as a system which assists 
administrators but rather as one which constrains and 
threatens them and which actually restricts their ability 
to do their jobs. If managers perceive the budgetary 
system as being superimposed on them, have little input 
to both the form and the development of the budget and 
receive little feedback from higher levels when changes 
in budgets are seen to be necessary, they become alien- 
ated from the process and are unlikely to use it for 
effective management. 


Several potentials for improvements in the budgetary 
process are inherent in the previous paragraph. First of 
all, managers need to be trained to use and regard the 
process of budgeting and financial management as a 
positive management process, which is their responsi- 
bility and which lies, to a large extent, within their 
control. While some theoretical classroom training may 
be needed, the primary influence can be exerted by more 
senior managers who use the budgeting process effec- 
tively and who help, advise and give feedback on 
priorities to the more junior managers. Managers at all 
levels should be encouraged to set priorities and to look 
for ways of increasing efficiency. Some protection 
should be built into the budget for managers who err in 
estimates as a result of well intended but optimistic 
estimates of expenditures which were exceeded by no 
fault of the manager himself. Succeeding budgets 
should not be contingent upon expenditures in the pres- 


ent year but rather should be based upon objectives for 
the applicable budgetary period. 


Budgeting cannot be carried out in isolation from other 
management processes. Junior managers need to be 
involved in financial allocation decisions; they need to 
have definite objectives and to know the costs of achiey- 
ing those objectives; they need to set priorities; they 
need to know the priority of their work in terms of the 
larger picture; they need performance and productivity 
measurement tools to provide them with information 
on efficiency and effectiveness; they need a meaningful 
financial information system; and they need to have 
communication with, and feedback from, the person 
they report to in regard to priorities, budgetary revi- 
sions, etc. 


b DESIGNATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The respective responsibilities of the finance department, 
of any existing financial or management audit function 
and of the managers themselves, with regard to budget- 
ing and control of expenditures, must be made clear. 
Finance must provide Council, Board of Control and 
committees of council with advice regarding fiscal 
guidelines. Finance may also assist any of those bodies 
by developing techniques for the determination of 
priorities. 


While Finance will also need to provide advice to mana- 
gers, which will include interpretation of guidelines, the 
responsibility for the budget in each organizational unit 
will be that of the manager in charge. In so far as 
possible, the budgetary process should serve the needs 
of the managers themselves and this implies some flexi- 
bility in the process between departments. Where the 
finance department is able to suggest new and better 
techniques of budgeting, e.g. program format, the 
rationale for the new approach and an appropriate 
procedure for its introduction will need to be worked 
out with other managers, so that the new process be- 
nefits as many people as possible. It is probable, in many 
cases, that a program of education will be necessary for 
non-financial managers before they can really partici- 
pate in improving the budgeting process. 


Financial control is mainly the responsibility of each 

manager but the finance department and/or data pro- 
cessing department can provide a control system with 
checks and reminders to assist all managers. The issue 
of control over surplus funds needs to be resolved at the 

senior management level ina way that will contribute to 
optimum organizational effectiveness. 


CG LENGTH OF THE PROCESS 


The process should be as simple as possible in fulfilling 
the management needs discussed in paragraph ‘a’. 
Whenever a manager feels that he has an idea which will 
simplify or speed the budgeting process he should dis- 
cuss that idea with his superior, a finance department 
advisor, or both. 


One of the problems caused by the length of the process 
has been the delayed approval of projects, resulting in 
wastefulness and late construction of facilities in some 
cases. This problem can be largely answered through 


prior approval of high priority items. A prior approval 
procedure will not solve the problems caused by delays 
for those low priority items which must remain in doubt 
until the final budget review, but these should not con- 
stitute a large proportion of either works projects or 
equipment purchases. 


d PROBLEMS WITH INFORMATION AND COMMUNI- 
CATION 


The problems in communication largely arise because 
departments are jealous of their own areas of responsi- 
bility. Once these have been resolved as mentioned in 
paragraphs ‘a’ and ‘b’ and the finance department is 
able to play an advisory role, most of the communica- 
tion problems should disappear. 


Councillors generally require a greater degree of famil- 
iarity with the budgeting process than most have at 
present. An awareness of the total process will help 
councillors to make decisions more rapidly and to make 
better decisions. Clear corporate and administrative 
programs and program objectives can be very helpful in 
this regard. The remainder of this section is devoted to a 
discussion of program budgeting. 


Program Budgeting 


The finance department in the municipality which pro- 
vides the basis for this paper had, for some time, at- 
tempted to introduce program budgeting. While they 
were successful within their own department, other 
departments were not convinced of the value of the new 
approach. In this respect the finance department recog- 
nized that they were at a ‘crossroads’ as far as the 
introduction of a program budget was concerned. 


Program budgeting is not new. It has been tried and 
accepted by some local governments and rejected in 
others. The basic difference between a program budget 
anda traditional budget, i.e. by object of expenditure or 
‘natural’ accounts, is that the traditional budget em- 
phasizes inputs to the organization whereas the prog- 
ram budget emphasizes outputs from the organization. 
The program budget relates ends to means and outlines 
the use of resources as well as the quantity of resources 
required. 


Such an approach relates all organizational activities or 
programs to the fundamental goals and objectives of the 
organization. It also relates the delivery of services in 
those programs to the resources — time, money, mater- 
ials, etc. needed to support that level of service. Conse- 
quently, whereas a traditional budget can be used to 
relate revenue to the objects on which that revenue was 
spent, a program budget can be used to examine the 
relationships between resource inputs, service areas, 
levels of service and desired organizational direction. 
This is important because it suggests that a program 
budget can provide more management related and 
meaningful information. 


In the remaining sections of this paper the advantages of 
program budgeting are discussed and some of the re- 
quirements for its successful implementation are iden- 


tified. 


The Benefits of Program Budgeting for the Council and 
the Administration 


For the council, the program budget approach facilitates 
corporate management. It allows the elected members 
to use and discuss the budget as an expression of corpo- 

rate policy, matching municipal resources to commun- 
ity needs, rather than as an internal financial control 

document. A program budget helps council to identify 
the controllable parameters of their decision-making, 
and to highlight areas of concern that require decisions 
from their level. It also puts problems in an operational 
perspective such that council can move away from ad- 
ministrative detail and deal with more important issues, 
stated in an action-oriented context. A program budget 

also allows them to rationalize their decision-making in 

terms of service levels and cost effectiveness rather than 

on the basis of political regulation of the administra- 
tion. 


When a decision regarding resource allocation is made, 
it entails the acceptance of a program and a level of 
service within that program. It is not just an authority 
for the administration to spend. Planning is improved 
because decisions become choices between more clearly 
defined alternatives. Council decisions are improved 
because the impact of these decisions on municipal 
activities can be seen more easily. 


This approach to budgeting also encourages the elected 
members to make policy decisions throughout the year, 
relative to a priority of needs, rather than at budget time 
when decisions tend to be made on the basis of financial 
constraint. This could shorten the budgeting process 
considerably and reduce the number of gatekeeper re- 
views needed. 


The administration can use the program budget as an 
expression of its interpretation of council policy. This 
approach moves the emphasis from an historical 
budget-to-budget approach to a future task orientation. 
Consequently it becomes the responsibility of managers 
to develop programs in response to council policy, to 
translate these programs in terms of the services sup- 
plied and the resources required and to present alterna- 
tive programs with associated costs and benefits. A 
program budget encourages managers to take the re- 
sponsibility for the development of strategy but it also 
recognizes that responsibility by giving accountability 
at the same level. The emphasis on budget roles is 
moved from different levels of spenders and cutters to 
levels of policy makers, program determiners and prog- 
ram evaluators. The budget does not start at the bottom 
and is cut on the way up, it begins with identification of 
responsibility at the top level. 


A program budget gives managers an opportunity (and 
a responsibility) to justify their expenditures and sup- 
port their arguments in terms of service levels, whereas 
the traditional budget emphasizes the justification of 
expenditures in terms of increases over the previous 

year’s expenditures. The program budget introduces a 
potential for a more meaningful evaluation because the 
inputs and outputs that it attempts to describe can be 

related to measures of performance. It has been noted 
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that if the budget is not related to measures of perfor- 
mance or to the management task then the decision- 
making involved becomes passive, historically related, 
standardized and routinized. 


Because a program budget presents not only a financial 
record of what was spent but also gives the reasons why 
that money was spent, it is a better reflection of resource 
use and management. It gives administrators leverage to 
show, through the relationship between resources and 
activity, that they are using the resources effectively and 
efficiently. This provides incentives, encourages effi- 
ciency and makes the budget a more meaningful plan- 
ning exercise. Programs also help managers to identify 
their information needs, rationalize their decision- 
making and prepare better arguments for resources, 
thus reducing justification time. 


In summary, the program budget is an improvement on 
the traditional budget. It improves management 
decision-making at all levels because it reflects man- 
agements’ tasks and purpose. By identifying choices and 
illuminating priorities it meets managements’ needs to 
plan operations, allocate resources, control operations 
and to improve and be responsible for personal perfor- 
mance. 


For program budgeting to operate successfully in a 
municipality and for the above mentioned benefits to be 
fully achieved the following are necessary: 


corporate goals and broad objectives; 


a 
b an integrated system of municipal programs; 


no 


user education; 


Q. 


time and expertise (finance department); 


e identification of management responsibility and as- 
signment of authority; 


f a review of the supporting accounting system. 
Each of these requirements will be discussed separately. 


a THE NEED FOR CORPORATE GOALS AND OBJEC- 
TIVES. 


Before the administrators can determine effective and 
realistic programs they need to be able to establish what 
they are trying to accomplish, how they are going to 
accomplish it and how they are to evaluate their prog- 
ress. These things are implicit in a program budget 
which must reflect corporate policy throughout the dif- 
ferent levels of the administration. With no corporate 
goals and objectives the program budget has no real 
basis, direction, justification or meaning to users. The 
traditional budget, which reflects accounting entries, 
needs no such basis. For this reason the LGMP staff have 
been loath to recommend a program budgeting ap- 
proach to municipalities with no integrated ongoing 
system of goals and objectives in operation. 


b THE NEED FOR AN INTEGRATED SYSTEM OF MUNI- 
CIPAL PROGRAMS 


The program budget should follow a clear statement of 
direction, with the programs flowing from the corpo- 
rate 

and administrative goals and objectives. Corporate 


policies should be connected to the specific tasks and 
activities which represent the administrative strategy. 
These programs need to be integrated and co-ordinated 
throughout the organization in order to get the correct 
balance of services to the community. If the programs 
are not linked to the corporate strategy there is a danger 
that they will be established on the basis of the ongoing 
activities only and not represent tasks to be accomp- 
lished in the year ahead. Also without corporate direc- 
tion each division will establish its own programs inde- 
pendently, without co-operating with others. Although 
this may seem to benefit each individual division the 
advantages of the program budget will not be fully 
realized at higher levels if programs do not relate ac- 
tivities that contribute to common objectives. At the 
corporate level, the administrative strategy will be seen 
to be composed of many diverse and unrelated ac- 
tivities. 

In the municipality examined, this situation existed 
with the 1977 program budget, which was composed of 
a large number of independently determined programs. 
This promotes unnecessary bulk, disorganization and 
requires extra decision-making time. It also obscures 
the full implications of any programs which have com- 
ponents in more than one division or department. 


Once programs have been established, they should be 
put in order of importance according to the most ap- 
propriate criteria — public safety, political expediency, 
cost savings, etc. A system of programs to be accomp- 
lished, which are put in order of priority, would assist 
operating departments, in particular, to plan their work 
more effectively. The MMMS system in the engineering 
department works well for establishing how efficiently 
a job is done but it will not tell the engineers which jobs 
need doing and in what order. The departmental sys- 
tems need overall direction. 


This also holds true for the standing committees of 

council which, it is argued, tend to make resource deci- 
sions independently. Without acommon concept of the 
organizational and community needs and resources, the 
extent of resource availabilities for allocation by each 
committee cannot be determined. Consequently these 
committees’ decisions cannot be effectively integrated. 
A set of prioritized programs, which reflect the most 
efficient way to achieve corporate objectives, can pro- 
vide the basis for the overall direction and integration. 


© THE NEED FOR USERFEDUCATLION 


If a system is to be accepted as a management tool the 
managers who generate and use it must be convinced of 
its usefulness. In the municipality which was examined, 
many managers were not convinced that the program 
budget was useful to them and consequently they did 
not give it the support or sincerity it deserved. Many of 
those involved with it did not understand it. Some were 
unsure of the meaning and function of a program while 
a few were uncertain of the function and purpose of a 
budget. For a program budget to be successful, the indi- 
viduals who use it and create it need to be able to 
understand the concepts involved, to be able to relate 
these concepts to themselves, their department and 


their municipality and to think and manage in these 
terms. In some cases considerable education and moti- 
vation will be required. 


d THE NEED FOR TIME AND EXPERTISE 


The budget process itself is an aspect of municipal gov- 
ernment that absorbs considerable resources. To 
change such a major process would require considera- 
ble time and effort on the part of all involved. A few 
senior managers, in the municipality which was ex- 
amined, were not sure that the effort necessary to pursue 
program budgeting further was worthwhile. 


The finance department pointed out that it did not have 
the resources to help all the departments in the munici- 
pality to develop a sophisticated program budget simi- 
lar to its own. This means that if program budgeting is 
to be pursued, individual departments must be prepared 
to take the initiative. Co-ordinating and training assis- 
tance might be possible without overly straining the 
resources of the finance department. 


If the scope of the program budget is extended the 
traditional budget will still be required in tandem for a 
period of time. Considerable resources will be necessary 
to manage both systems. 


€ THE NEED TO IDENTIFY MANAGERIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY AND ASSIGN AUTHORITY 


The program budget appoach works best when both 
responsibility and authority for the different manage- 
ment aspects of a municipality are assigned to the man- 
agers who have access to the most information and 
expertise. This means that each manager should be 
responsible for, and have authority to, operate the prog- 
rams under his direction. The more senior managers are 
responsible for obtaining necessary resources, for set- 
ting integrated objectives, for co-ordinating the prog- 
rams and activities of their junior managers and for 
ensuring that the programs accord with upper level 
organizational objectives. Under this type of organiza- 
tion each manager should have an opportunity to justify 
his own management activities rather than having his 
budget subject to ‘indiscriminate’ cuts. 


A budget, particularly a traditional budget used in isola- 
tion, is not an effective control mechanism. Often a 
manager is the only individual who thoroughly under- 
stands his own operation. Most have the opportunity to 
pad their budgets if they wish. If a manager sees that the 
budget is used primarily as a control process he will be 
encouraged to overstate his budget at the beginning of 
the process and to ensure that the balance has been 
spent by the end, so he is not subject to sanctions now or 
in the next fiscal period. An appropriations policy with 
insufficient flexibility will have the same effect. Most 
managers in the municipality examined, while agreeing 
with the spirit of the appropriation policy, felt that it 
was overly constraining. 


If responsiblity and authority are to be designated in 
accord with expertise the budget system must encour- 
age and support the assumption of that responsibility. 
Goals, objectives and attendant programs can provide 
the basis for that assumption of responsibility and also 
provide a basis for control. 


In the municipality examined, the budget process was 
under the direction of a division of the finance depart- 
ment. In other municipalities, however, the director of 
the budget may report to another department, direct to 
the Chief Administrator or to the Mayor. The ideal 
budget reporting relationship depends upon the func- 
tion of the budget. If the function of both the finance 
department and the budget is essentially one of financial 
accounting and control then responsibility for the 
budget is well located within that department. If, how- 
ever, the budget is seen as a supportive activity, an 
expression of the plans, activities, objectives, etc. of the 
council and administration working together, then it 
may not be well suited to location within a department 
with implied control. In this case, perhaps the link bet- 
ween the budget and corporate planning should be 
strengthened through designating both functions to a 
separate body. Such a reporting relationship would em- 
phasize the service aspects of the budget and would also 
separate the budget from the internal auditing function. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the purpose and function 
of the budget should be established before responsibil- 
ity for that process is allocated. 


f THE NEED FOR A SUPPORTING ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 


Once corporate goals and objectives are established and 
programs are in the process of being determined, mana- 
gers will be ina far stronger position to identify the type 
of information that they need. Information needs differ 
significantly among managers. Each manager needs in- 
formation to make meaningful long-term plans, to es- 
tablish budgets, to make realistic cost/benefit analyses, 
to review the performance of both himself and his oper- 
ation and to make day-to-day program analysis and 
evaluation decisions. Different types of information are 
needed for each aspect of his job. Different jobs also 
require different information. For some, timely informa- 
tion is crucial while for others this is not so important. 
All managers, however, want information in a form 
that lends itself to operational planning, execution and 
control. A financial reporting system based on prog- 
rams can easily be designed to fit such requirements, 
especially if revenues are recorded as well as expendi- 
tures. 


Such a breakdown of information would not suit all 
managers, however. The cross-charging required by 
some programs would involve more than one depart- 
ment, division, or source of revenue and would extend 
beyond the jurisdiction and control of individual mana- 
gers. In such cases, therefore, an object classification 
breakdown may be more meaningful for day-to-day 
decisions and housekeeping information. 


The municipality examined is fortunate in having a data 
processing facility with the ability and capacity to pro- 
vide information in management form, once that form 
has been identified. Gathering data by program may 
mean simply allocating new numbers to the code of 
accounts. This department has developed a job costing 
system for the allocation of costs to programs. This 
approach may be suitable for application by other sup- 
port departments. 
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On the basis of this analysis, and the apparent adminis- 
trative needs, it is recommended that there is a need in 
this municipality for the benefits that a more com- 
prehensive program budget format can provide. 
Whether or not the program budget approach will be 
expanded successfully will depend upon the willingness 
of the municipality to act upon those needs, to devote 
the necessary resources, to take the time and effort to 
develop meaningful corporate goals, objectives and 
programs and to develop an adequate understanding 
and acceptance of the system throughout the staff and 
elected body. 


2 The Capital Budget 


The two basic problems identified with the capital 
budget process are the length of the process and the 
inconsistency of decision-making at the elected level. 
These result in a considerable increase in municipal 
costs which are not documented, however, because they 
do not follow the cash flow. For instance, the most 
acceptable bid by tender in September-October may be 
far higher than the most acceptable bid would have 
been had the tender been placed in May. These oppor- 
tunity costs can not be precisely determined but they 
can be estimated to support the argument for a shorter 
process with a more predictable outcome. 


A shorter process at the municipal level can mean that 
construction work may be started sooner in the year at 
less cost. A more predictable outcome can mean that 
time may be taken to seek economies rather than ineffi- 
ciently rushing the work once the project has been 
approved. A shorter, more predictable, process would 
make a definite contribution to more efficient construc- 
tion and greater benefit and less cost for citizens. 


A council cannot, of course, commit a future council, 
therefore, biennial elections consequently place severe 
restrictions on continuity. A new council, however, may 
be able to determine with some certainty what capital 
projects are to be undertaken through its two year life, 
rather than taking each year as a separate entity. Im- 
proved control in this area means some reduction in the 
flexibility of council decision-making but may actually 
promote a less political allocation of capital projects. 


Greater control can be achieved if the capital budget is 
linked more closely with the five year plan and the 
official plan. Managers responsible for debenture 
financing have suggested that if this relationship were 
closer they would be able to take advantages of changes 
in the bond market. The implication is that, in some 
cases, financing probably could be arranged on more 
favourable terms. Increased certainty in the capital 
budget has the potential to reduce both finance and 
constructions costs. 


Increased certainty and greater control can also be 

achieved through the establishment of a generally ac- 
cepted priority ranking system for projects under the 
five year plan. This system could be based on corporate 
goals and objectives and be similar to the priority scale 
recommended for programs under the current budget. 
A generally accepted priority system could encourage 


more effective planning and reduce last minute project 
switching for short-term political reasons. The projects 
already in the plan, and those to be introduced, could be 
subjected to a cost/benefit analysis related to corporate 
goals and objectives, community needs, available 
financing, legal obligations, etc. Such a priority system 
could reduce debating time during the budget process 
and also provide long-term stability to corporate spend- 
ing on capital works projects. 


It was beyond the scope of this paper to investigate the 
OMB process but it was noted that a municipality could 
apply to the os for permission to commit a percentage 
of the previous year’s expenditures before getting final 
approval. Savings in time and money would also be 
possible if this strategy were adopted. 


Summary 


The budget was one of the first formal management 
systems originated by the early town councils and is one 
of the established processes in municipal government. 
As local governments have grown, so their needs have 
grown and changed. Among the growing needs are for 
vehicles for both internal and external communication, 
sophisticated management information, control proce- 
dures, performance appraisals, planning processes, and 
for organizing the multi-million dollar projects and op- 
erations in local government and relating them to the 
revenues needed to support them. Too often, the budget 
process has been designated to meet these diffuse needs. 
The traditional budget, as a simple financial accounting 
system, has been asked to do too much. Because it was 
an accepted control process it was used to absorb grow- 
ing complexity through greater control. As a result, the 
process became overloaded, time consuming, unable to 
meet managers’ complex needs, and eventually a source 
of frustration, discontent and disincentive. 


There is no one process that can meet all of the diffuse 
expectations of large and sophisticated municipal gov- 
ernments. Many different processes are needed to meet 
specific needs and they should interlock to meet the 
more general needs of individual managers and corpo- 
rate executives. 


The council is responsible for establishing policies and 
for ensuring that they are adhered to in program form. 
The administration’s responsibilities are to interpret 
policy decisions, develop programs and to implement 
them in the most effective and efficient way possible. 
The integrated budget process needed to support sucha 
system must reflect those responsibilities. A budget 
makes goals and objectives explicit in monetary terms. 
Efficient and effective interlocking of the necessary 
parts of this integrated system requires the organiza- 
tional environment established by an integrated goal 
and objective setting process. 


Finally, the approach taken in this study to the evalua- 
tion of an organizational process by obtaining input 
from the managers involved was found to be particu- 
larly useful. The managers who are close to the prob- 
lems created by a process are in the best position to 


make them explicit. They are also often in the best 
position to identify possible solutions. 


Many managers were not fully aware of their informa- 
tion needs or of the ways in which the budget process 
could be changed to meet them. Preparing for the inter- 
views, and the interview process itself, helped managers to 
identify the role of the budget and the problems they were 
experiencing. This approach also provided a means of 
developing concepts and approaches with the people who 
would be most affected by them. This can lead to the 
development of more useful processes than those which 
are imposed as ‘solutions’ to what are, in fact, poorly 
defined problems. 


One problem was encountered. To be most valid, the 
needs of all the different types of users should be incor- 
rated into the recommendations. For this particular study, 
only the needs of administrators were identified. It is 
recognized, however, that the municipal budget is used as 
a management tool by others, including the elected mem- 
bers, other governments, investors and the general public. 
If this study could be extended it is suggested that the 
different perceptions and needs in those areas also be 
identified and incorporated into the recommendations. 


Paper 14 Reorganizing a Department 


Introduction 


In some cases the problem identification and goal set- 

ting processes will uncover fundamental defects in the 
organization of a department or smaller unit. In such 
cases, an effort to improve management processes and 
the level of departmental effectiveness may be wasted 
because unwieldy structures within the department it- 
self present too great a barrier to change and improve- 

ment. This paper, which is based on the LGMP experi- 

ence with reorganization and how it relates to goal and 
objective setting, provides some guidelines for identify- 
ing organizational structure problems. 


The Lomp staff had originally felt that, by going 
through the process of setting goals and objectives in 
their present jobs, managers would become more aware 
of problem areas in their current mode of operation 
including inadequate organizational structure. Thus, it 
was felt that reorganization, following the determina- 
tion of goals and objectives, could be carried out on a 
more rational basis and would be more likely to achieve 
its aim of improving effectiveness. In some cases, how- 
ever, managers were faced with crisis situations and 
wished to reorganize prior to goal and objective train- 
ing. The LGMP Team found that somewhat different 
techniques were desirable for reorganization when 
goals and objectives had not yet been determined. This 
paper will discuss techniques for reorganization both 
before and after the determination of goals and objec- 
tives. 


Reorganization Before Goal and Objective Training 


The LGmpP staff were asked to help with reorganization 
prior to goal and objective training in three different 
situations. In all three cases the top managers involved 
had experienced an initial goals and objectives seminar, 
so they had some knowledge of the theory but little 
practical experience, especially in objective setting. 


The three cases briefly described below, are examples of 
situations in which organization before training may 
be feasible or even desirable. 


1 Immediately prior to the advent of the LGMP, man- 
agement consultants had discerned a need to reor- 
ganize a certain large department, and had suggested 
an appropriate, if traditional, structure. While this 
new structure was acceptable to the department 
head, it was not met with favour by the second level 
managers (division heads). The LMP was asked to 
help work out the resulting impasse. 


2 In another relatively large department, for various 
reasons the department head was faced with the loss 
of more than half of his division heads over a fairly 
short time span. He felt the need for some kind of 
departmental reorganization and saw the time be- 
fore the new division heads became established in the 
existing structure as being appropriate for a reor- 
ganization. 


3 The third case of reorganization prior to training 
occurred in a department where, at the outset of the 
LGMP, the top managers were not committed to the 
goals and objectives system. Several of these mana- 
gers, including the department head, eventually re- 
tired and were replaced by younger men. The new 
department head felt a strong need for more effective 
teamwork, did not favour the existing organization, 
and decided to reorganize before goals and objec- 
tives were determined. 


Procedure 


Listed below are the nine steps followed in one of the 
above described departments for the purpose of reor- 
ganization. They provide an example of a strategy (let- 
ting function determine structure) which could be used 
successfully in any municipality. As always, however, 
any change must be based on the particular needs of 
each organization, and the experience of the LGMP can 
be taken as a guide only, and not as a blueprint. (It is 
noted that five division heads reported to the depart- 
ment head in this particular department.) 


a Division heads identified all functions performed by 
present divisions. These functions were grouped and 
categorized. 


b Division heads identified problems which existed in 
the present organization. Probable causes were as- 
signed to the problems, including possible structural 
bases. 


c Division heads, using the grouping of functions and 
considering the problems (and probable causes) pre- 
viously identified, were asked to make suggestions 
regarding areas of responsibility for a new divisional 
structure, incorporating the functions identified, as 
well as any additional functions deemed necessary. 


d Sub-divisional managers, who were to perform spe- 
cial functions were tentatively allocated to the new 
divisions. 

e The department head and division heads agreed on 
the allocation of the new divisions to specific division 


heads. 


£ Each division head set preliminary goals for his new 
division, reviewed the functions in light of the goals 
he had set, and then met with the other division 
heads to determine clearly defined areas of responsi- 
bility and more definite goals for each of the divi- 
sions. 


g Each division head met with the major managers 
assigned to his new division to establish a final struc- 
ture and manpower needs (taking into account the 
manpower available). 


h Division heads met to agree on the allocation of 
manpower, financial resources and responsibility to 
each division. 


i Division heads met with their subordinate managers 
to review divisional goals, determine goals for sub- 
divisional management levels, and to begin to set 
problem-solving objectives. The remainder of this 
process involved routine goal and objective setting as 
outlined in paper 9, except for the fact that the 
division heads found it necessary to have objectives 
determined at the area foreman and superintendent 
levels, before they could set them at divisional level. 
These objectives provided the division head with 
information on what his new subordinates were 
doing and enabled him to begin to set objectives at 
the divisional level. 


It will be noted that the department head in this particu- 
lar department did not play an active role in the early 
part of the process. Instead, he allowed his immediate 
subordinates (division heads) to come to an agreement 
among themselves of the new structure of the depart- 
ment. They presented their conclusions to him and after 
some minor changes the new organization was adopted. 
This approach was quite successful and was used with 
some modifications in the other two instances. 


Reorganization After Goal and Objective Training 


While the above process is satisfactory for crisis situa- 
tions the Project Team recommends reorganization 
after the implementation of the goals and objectives 
system. When an organizational unit has developed 
goals and objectives managers have a clearer idea about 
what aspects of their responsibility are not being fulfil- 
led. With that knowledge, they are better able to iden- 
tify the specific problems leading to this negative situa- 
tion. If the problem is one of inadequate department 
structure this should become clear. The decision to 
reorganize the department will then be based on a 
sound analysis rather than ‘gut feelings’. As well, if the 
decision is to reorganize, the goals and objectives previ- 
ously established will be helpful in determining the most 
appropriate structure. 


The recommended procedure for carrying out a reor- 
ganization under these circumstances is not a great deal 
different from that outlined above. Of course the prob- 
lem identification process (step b) would not be re- 
quired as this would have been accomplished before the 
decision to reorganize had been made. 


The department head may or may not participate dur- 
ing the early stages. The crucial point is that his direct 


subordinates must be involved, and if he is likely to limit 
that involvement by his presence he should probably be 
absent during the early stages. The ultimate solution 
should be a team decision. If the department head is not 
able to work with his subordinates on a teamwork 
basis, it would be best for him to leave it to them to 
develop a proposal to be presented for his approval. Ina 
case in which the division heads were unable to agree 
among themselves, the department head would be re- 
quired to resolve the impasse. 


Summary 


Reorganization prior to goal and objective training will 
sometimes be successful in providing a workable struc- 
ture. In cases where it is not feasible to wait for such 
training, carefully handled reorganization may be help- 
ful. The drawback to this approach is the lack of cer- 
tainty that reorganization is the answer. Numerous ex- 
amples, within most managers’ experience, indicate that 
a change in structure is often unconsciously used to 
sweep problems under the carpet, and thus to avoid 
rather than solve them. This approach is, therefore, 
recommended only for the most obvious of cases. 


The contribution which previously established goals 
and objectives can make is the increase in likelihood 
that: 


a reorganization will be chosen as a means of resolving 
problems only in cases where the present structure is 
a primary problem; and 


b a suitable structure will be designed and im- 
plemented based on needs thoroughly identified. 


The approach recommended is, therefore, to attempt 
reorganization only after goal and objective setting, 
unless the indications that structural change is needed 
are very clear indeed. 


Of course reorganization will not, in itself, solve fun- 
damental management problems. Nor does it guarantee 
that it will prevent the development of other destructive 
patterns and procedures. What it will do, however, if 
carried out carefully and with frank consultation at all 

levels involved, is make it easier for improvements to be 

introduced and to survive. It should thus make effective 

management easier to develop by providing a structure 
that facilitates efficient operation and by removing a 

major obstacle for managers who are trying to intro- 
duce effective management styles and procedures. 
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Paper 15 Developmental Performance Reviews 


Introduction 


An important characteristic of any management sys- 
tem, particularly when goals and objectives are in- 
volved, is the ongoing and periodic review of achieve- 
ment and of the requirement for new direction of efforts 
or allocation of resources. Although the need for review 
was emphasized by the tcmpP staff at the outset of goals 
and objectives training, managers did not automatically 
establish a systematic review of performance. When 
such reviews were not established as part of the man- 
agement process, management improvement was tenta- 
tive and goals and objectives soon lost their potential to 
help managers to develop themselves and improve their 
operations. In other words, a review procedure was 
found to be crucial to increased management effective- 
ness. 


The LGmp staff became convinced that rather than plac- 
ing the emphasis upon the evaluation of managers and 
their achievements a review procedure should em- 
phasize the development of managers and improved 
organizational processes. This paper describes a 
framework for such a procedure. 


The operating procedures outlined here are descriptive 
rather than prescriptive and are intended to encourage 
openness of communication. They should provide both 
junior and senior managers with guidelines for the ef- 
fective conduct of a review process. The first part of the 
paper describes the main parts of the review process 

— the ongoing review and the scheduled review. In the 
second part, the review interview is examined to help 
both participants prepare for it in a way which will 
encourage maximum input. (An attachment suggests 
guidelines for the conduct of senior and junior mana- 
gers during review process interviews.) A final section 
deals with timing and a suggested starting point for the 
goals and objectives review process, and suggests other 
activities which can be included in the process. An 
example is given of how a particular type of review 
process was implemented in one municipal department, 
to indicate how the process may be altered to suit man- 
agement needs. 


The Review Process 
1 Ongoing Reviews 


Whether or not he is using a formal system of goals and 
objectives, part of a manager’s job is to keep track of 
developments in his operation, to be sensitive to change, 
and to develop a sense of what changes, events and 


problems are significant. He is thus constantly review- 
ing progress, checking on how the people working for 
him feel about their work situation and setting and 
revising objectives to improve effectiveness. 


All these activities are part of the on-going review pro- 
cess, and are ultimately drawn upon for the more for- 
mal scheduled review of all objectives, personal man- 
agement performance and of the state of integration, 
co-ordination and co-operation between managers. 


The ongoing review is composed of two steps. 
a INDIVIDUAL REVIEW BY THE MANAGER 


Every manager has either formal or informal goals 
and objectives. Personal examination of his 
achievements and of the required actions associated 
with his objectives should be a continuous process. 
Objectives, relative emphasis and allocation of re- 
sources are subject to change asa result of pressures 
in the everyday working world. For this reason, the 
relevance of existing goals and objectives and cur- 
rent progress must be monitored and new objectives 
set and old ones revised as required. Effective man- 
agement is a dynamic ongoing operation and goals 
and objectives are tools to provide direction and 
continuity for it. Managers who set formal objec- 
tives must therefore monitor them on an ongoing 
basis. 


b TEAM REVIEW 


In a team review, managers at the same organiza- 
tional level meet as a team with their superior to 
discuss common and related goals and objectives 
and their stages of accomplishment. This team re- 
view could form part of the routine branch heads’ or 
division heads’ meeting. The purpose of the discus- 
sions is to improve communication, to identify 
common problems, e.g. work overlaps or unclear 
responsibilities, and to find mutually acceptable 
solutions to problems concerning co-operation and 
the co-ordination of activities. These team reviews 
can evolve into ongoing problem identification and 
problem-solving meetings where new objectives can 
be determined and communication within the or- 
ganizational unit greatly enhanced. 


1 Questions are certain to exist regarding the relationship of the 
LGMP review process to personnel appraisals and to organiza- 
tional performance and productivity measurement. Paper 16 deals 
with the relationship of developmental reviews and performance 
measurement. Paper 17 discusses the measurement and improve- 
ment of managerial performance. 


2 Scheduled Reviews 


In an ideal world a scheduled review should not be 
needed for anything other thana check on pre-set dead- 
lines. The everyday work situation, however, is not 
ideal; work falls behind, communications break down, 
feedback is not forthcoming, and so on. Thus, the 
scheduled review becomes an important part of goal 
and objective setting for a number of reasons. 


a Scheduled reviews provide a framework for mana- 
gers to think about their jobs and future activities, 
and helps provide some perspective for gauging 
progress, dealing with problems, and allocating re- 
sources. 


b The usefulness of goals and objectives is based on 
providing guidelines and yardsticks for managers. 
This function is facilitated by a regularly scheduled 
meeting, enabling managers to step back and take 
stock of the situation with superiors, subordinates 
and colleagues. 


c Since objectives should usually be statedin terms of a 
definite time frame, regular reviews can help mana- 
gers keep track of target dates and schedule their 
activities more effectively. 

d Where ongoing review is being neglected or where 
there are communication problems, the scheduled 
reviews can serve as a vehicle for bringing managers 
together to identify problems and to arrive at 
strategies for solving them. Senior managers can de- 
velop a better understanding of the needs of mana- 
gers and employees junior to them. Management 
strengths can be identified, weaknesses discussed 
and management development of both senior and 
junior managers can be facilitated. 


e Regularly scheduled reviews also provide a means 
for following up on new ideas or strategies and for 
evaluating them. 


f A scheduled review can be seen as the completion of 
the goal and objective setting cycle, providing the 
basis for setting new targets where necessary. It also 
ensures that effective procedures and management 
styles are not discarded. 


g Scheduled reviews can provide an opportunity for a 
junior manager or subordinate to express career 
goals, requirements for training, motivational prob- 
lems, and so on. This helps the senior manager to 
develop a better understanding of the people who 
work for him, so that he can help them to fulfill their 
personal objectives while they contribute to the or- 
ganization. 


The scheduled review is composed of three steps. 
a PERSONAL REVIEW 


The objective here is for each manager personally to 
determine (at specified periods, quarterly, semi- 
annually, etc.) whether his own goals and objectives 
are still realistic and whether progress is being made 
at an acceptable rate. He should ascertain whether 
his objectives are adequate to reach stated goals. He 
should also attempt to identify and deal with any 


problems that are preventing him from accomplish- 
ing those objectives. Questions which will help him 
to do this can be drawn from those discussed later in 
this paper. 


b SENIOR — SUBORDINATE INTERVIEW 


This one-to-one discussion should focus on the ac- 
complishments and problems of the subordinate 
manager in setting and achieving goals and objec- 
tives. The purpose of this interview is to give the 
senior manager an opportunity to assess his 
subordinate’s performance and to help him to iden- 
tify strengths, weaknesses and problem areas. Its aim 
is also to highlight those problems which can be 
overcome through the influence of the senior man- 
ager in identifying needs for change and new prob- 
lem areas requiring new objectives. This interview is 
usually conducted semi-annually. 


C REVIEW FOLLOW-UP — GOAL AND OBJECTIVE 


SETTING 


Once the problems to be tackled in the future have 
been clearly identified, appropriate goals and objec- 
tives can be set. Existing goals and objectives which 
are still relevant can be consolidated by strengthen- 
ing or modifying them as necessary. The goals and 
objectives determined should then be incorporated 
into ongoing individual and ongoing team reviews. 


3 Preparation For the Review Process Interview 
(Superior - Subordinate) 


All managers involved can make a much better con- 
tribution to a review interview if the proper ground- 
work has been laid. The interview should not present a 
threatening situation to either individual but to be most 
useful, it should be helpful and stimulating to those 
concerned. The meeting can be more productive if the 
subordinate and superior managers have given consid- 
eration to the areas represented by the following ques- 
tions. 


a QUESTIONS WHICH THE JUNIOR MANAGER 
SHOULD ASK HIMSELF 


i Taking each of my objectives in turn, have I 
accomplished what I set out to do by this time? 
Being as honest as possible, can I pinpoint why I 
am ahead or behind schedule? Can the senior 
manager help me overcome any problems? Is a 
shift in the allocation of time, money, people, 
responsibility or equipment needed? Are the 
problems within our control? Do any problems 
result from the behaviour of my superior or other 
managers? 


it Dolhave the necessary authority and freedom of 
action? 


iit What impact am I having on other individuals or 
departments which are depending upon me to 
reach my objectives? 


iv Inretrospect, were the goals and objectives that I 
set the appropriate choice? Are they still realistic 
or should they be revised? 


v Do my goals still describe what I am trying to 
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accomplish in my job or should they be restated? 
What changes have taken place since my goals 
and objectives were set, e.g. in the situation, my- 
self orin my area of responsibility? What do these 
changes mean for my future objectives? 


vi Am] getting the support that I need from other 
departments or divisions? What can be done to 
facilitate their assistance? 


vii Is my career heading in the right direction? Will 
my personal goals and objectives help me get 
where I would like to go? Where do I need to 
improve? How does this apply to the people who 
work for me? 


QUESTIONS WHICH THE SENIOR MANAGER 
SHOULD ASK HIMSELF 


i What are the subordinate’s goals and objectives? 


ii Am I fully aware of his work record? Has his 
performance changed recently? Has anything 
happened that could have influenced the work of 
the subordinate? 


iii Is the subordinate fully aware of what is expected 
of him? 


iv Am I aware of the problems that the subordinate 
is facing? How can I best discover what they are? 
Can I help him in any problem areas? 


v_ Are there task or responsibility overlaps or re- 
quirements for better co-ordination with other 
sections or departments? Do I have information 
which may be useful to him in setting new goals 
and objectives or in planning strategy? What is 
my own area of responsibility and strategy? Do 
these affect the subordinate’s work or career 
needs? How do the subordinate’s goals and ob- 
jectives fit with my responsibilities and priorities? 


vi What do I know about the subordinate’s 
strengths and weaknesses and how can I help him 
to recognize them and motivate him to take re- 
medial action? 


vii What are the career paths that are open to the 
subordinate? Am] aware of his career ambitions? 
Does he have the necessary qualifications? Is he 
being prepared for an appropriate future? Is he 
aware of his future prospects? What can I do to 
facilitate his progress? 


Timing of the Reviews 


The frequency of the review process meetings and inter- 
views will depend on a number of factors including the 
time frame of objectives, the difficulty of introducing 
the process, and so on. Of course, the period between 
scheduled review processes must be neither too short 
for useful evaluation to take place nor so long that 
information is lost. Recommended spacing of review 
interviews might be: 


a 


annual review interviews spaced so that they are 
separated by six months from the annual perfor- 
mance appraisal; or 


semi-annual review interviews spaced to coincide 


Cc 


with budget reviews so that budget and cost objec- 
tives can be examined; or 


quarter-annual reviews which could also coincide 
with budget reviews. 


For two reasons care should be taken, however, that at 
least one of the annual review interviews takes place at 
the greatest possible time separation from the perfor- 
mance appraisal. This is because: 


a 
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it gives people a chance to work on their perfor- 
mance and accentuate the strengths and work to 
overcome the weaknesses identified during the re- 
view interview by the time of the performance ap- 
praisal; and 


it minimizes the confusion between performance re- 
views and performance appraisals. The defensive- 
ness and even hostility which so often characterize 
the reaction to appraisals can thus be minimized and 
the review process can perform a developmental 
role. 


Beginning the Review Process 


The Project Team recommends that in the initial phases 
of introducing the review process the senior managers 
in the city provide the guidance and impetus for both 
ongoing and scheduled review. This is recommended 
for three reasons: 


a 
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the introduction of the process by senior managers 
demonstrates their commitment to the process and 
confirms its importance; 


they are setting a responsible pattern for others to 
follow; 


many managers in local government have little train- 
ing in management techniques and often rise through 
professional ranks. Since managerial skills are most 
needed in the most demanding positions it is proba- 
bly wise to start with senior managers. 


Other Considerations 


In addition to the personal, one-to-one and team re- 
views, the following activities could also be undertaken 
as part of the regular review process. 


a 


b 


A REVIEW OF THE PURPOSE AND EFFECTIVENESS 
OF COMMITTEES. 

A set of evaluative criteria for the operation of all 
committees could be established in order to gauge 
committee effectiveness. A sample set of evaluative 
criteria for a senior management team is contained in 
paper 20. 


A REVIEW OF RESPONSIBILITY AND PROGRAM 
ALLOCATION. 

At the department head level a special effort could be 
made to ensure that the efforts of branches and/or 
divisions are sufficiently co-ordinated, that respon- 
sibilities are clear, that all necessary responsibilities 
are assigned and that departments supplying support 
services are made aware of user department needs. 
Where the department itself is supplying support 
services, a survey of users could be incorporated in 
the review process so that the service can be im- 
proved where necessary. 


¢ A REVIEW OF CO-ORDINATION AND OTHER 
CONCERNS AT THE SENIOR LEVEL. 
At the Cao and/or committee of department head’s 
level, the committee’s purpose and effectiveness 
could be evaluated for changes and improvements 
desired in organizational support services and pro- 
cesses. The need for new programs or structures 
should also be discussed so that objectives can later 
be set in those areas. 


The Development of a Review Process in an Engineer- 
ing Department 


This department’s installation of a goals and objectives 
review process points out how the process can be tail- 
ored to particular circumstances and deals with a prob- 
lem that may prove common to all engineering depart- 
ments or administrations installing a review process. 


The review process was based on a set of goals and 
objectives which were structured in an unusual way. 
Goals were spelled out at the department level only and 
all the objectives were established three managerial 
levels below, at the section level. Originally all four 
management levels had their own objectives, but these 
overlapped in so many cases (requiring duplication of 
effort and paperwork), that the above resolution even- 
tually took place. While objectives existed only at the 
section level it was understood that upper level mana- 
gers were responsible for ensuring the implementation 
of the objectives of all sections in their area of authority. 


To achieve this ongoing monitoring requirement an 
ongoing review was established ona frequent basis. The 
ongoing review process agreed upon involved monthly 
meetings at all four management levels, beginning with 
a meeting between a division supervisor and his section 
heads to review specific accomplishments and problem 
areas. Branch directors, in turn, held meetings with 
division heads to review accomplishments, problems 
encountered, delays and necessary changes in timing or 
objectives. Finally the department head met with the 
branch heads to review accomplishments and to deal 
with any problems not resolved at lower levels. Also 
discussed were changes in objectives and any updating 
necessary to keep the management operation current. In 
addition, a general review of all accomplishments was 
scheduled to take place yearly, prior to the determina- 
tion of the new budget. 


This strategy, while meeting with the approval of most 
managers has not been without problems. The separa- 
tion of functions in this large department, the nature of 
these functions, and the type of managers involved, 
demanded a large degree of flexibility in approach. 
Specifically, there is a great deal of difference between 
the types of expertise and managerial styles in the vari- 
ous branches of the department. At one extreme is the 
Engineering and Surveys Branch with a significant 
number of accredited engineers and professional staff. 
At the other is the Buildings and Equipment Branch 
with its mechanics and tradesmen managed by person- 
nel who have generally come up through the ranks and 
whose background and management style are thus sig- 


nificantly different from those of the professional en- 
gineers. 


This variation in management style creates some diffi- 
culty in adapting a uniform approach to goal and objec- 
tive setting and review. As the style of the department 
head is usually more similar to the engineering branch 
and division heads, some differences are likely to exist 
between his expectations in verbal and written com- 
munication and the actual abilities of his technical sub- 
ordinates. Pragmatic technical managers may have 
more difficulty in dealing with new concepts and may 
resist a new system involving more paperwork. 


Branches providing basic building and equipment 
maintenance have also found some difficulty in setting 
meaningful objectives for routine functions. The de- 
mands of other departments and divisions result in a 
continual re-shuffling of priorities, work schedules and 
so on, to ensure that the maintenance requests of the 
greatest number of people are handled by the fewest 
number of valuable tradesmen, in the shortest possible 
time. Given a daily complexity of short term crisis re- 
sponse, it is difficult to track and monitor the processes 
so that they can be analysed and improved, especially 
when set schedules can be disrupted by emergency de- 
mands and special calls for service from the elected 
level. 


The LGMpP experience has shown that these operational 
areas may require different handling. It is suggested, 
therefore, that in these cases a separate type of 
manager/subordinate review is necessary, one which 
does not require a great deal to be committed to paper, 
is geared to immediate concerns, and takes into account 
the abilities and management strengths of the individu- 
als involved. 


Summary 


The LGMP experiences have confirmed that special 
management training is required in the area of perfor- 
mance reviews. Municipal administrators are notably 
hesitant to conduct developmental review interviews 
with the people reporting to them. They do not like to 
discuss the personal performance of individuals and, 
where performance appraisals are being completed, the 
associated interviews are either non-existent or inade- 
quate. 


The Lemp staff encountered severe difficulty in the area 
of performance reviews, even when they emphasized 

the developmental, career building and management 

improvement aspects of review interviews. Reviews of 
objectives had to be introduced first, either by manage- 
ment teams, as indicated above, or by one-to-one inter- 
views. At the present time few departments are using a 
full-fledged developmental review. 


The icmp staff have always felt that performance im- 
provement reviews and performance appraisals should 
be kept separate. Performance appraisals will unques- 
tionably be based on the same information as is discussed 
in the performance review but the performance review 
can be used to stimulate improved performance, which 
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should result in better appraisals. By separating the two, 
the managers are given an opportunity to build on 
strengths and to overcome weaknesses prior to an ap- 
praisal which may affect pay or promotion. In addition, 
a manager is better able to listen and accept guidance 
when he knows that the weaknesses being discussed are 
not being recorded to affect his pay or career. 


When approached constructively, the whole perfor- 
mance review process, and the different interviews it 
involves, are an important part of the overall manage- 


ment improvement program. They provide an oppor- 
tunity and vehicle for concentrating on the initial ele- 
ments of effective management discussed elsewhere in 
this publication, most notably open communication at 
all levels, co-ordination and co-operation, effective de- 
legation of clearly stated responsibilities and productive 
problem identification and solving techniques. 


SSS SS 


Attachment to paper 15 


Guidelines for the Conduct of Superior and Subordi- 
nate Managers in Review Process Interviews 


The following represents guidelines for a review process 
discussion between a subordinate and a superior man- 
ager. 


The Subordinate Manager 


1 
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The subordinate can identify his situation relative to 
the goals and objectives which were set previously. 
He can try to identify and explain the reasons for any 
variations from plans as he sees them. 


He can suggest revisions of his goals and objectives if 
he feels that they are unrealistic or do not reflect 
what he is trying to do in his job. He can also com- 
ment upon the helpfulness of his current goals and 
objectives in guiding his own behaviour and for the 
benefit of the organization in general. 


The subordinate manager can discuss his relation- 
ship with other departments, whether they help or 
hinder him. If there are problems in this area, he can 
discuss the nature of the problems and the alternative 
approaches that can be taken towards a solution. 


He can discuss the appropriateness of the amount of 
authority that he is given. 


He can suggest more or less support and guidance on 
the part of the superior. 


He can discuss his desired career path. 


The Senior Manager 


i 


The senior manager can assist the subordinate to 
define and understand problems, sometimes by 
clarifying information of which the subordinate was 
unaware or which he had misconstrued. 


He can often help the subordinate to co-ordinate 
goals and objectives with other managers or different 
sections. 


When problems are identified as being beyond the 
control of either of the two managers involved, e.g. 
when a change in organization structure is called for 
or when a problem is common to a number of indi- 
viduals or sections, then the senior can give more 
weight to the problem and carry it further up the 
hierarchy where action can be taken. 


The senior manager can often reassign resources to 
assist the subordinate to better accomplish his tasks. 


He can consider the comments of the subordinate 

regarding his own management style and possibly try 
to modify his behaviour or his own goals and objec- 
tives. 


He can suggest new goals and objectives that seem to 
be necessary. 


The senior manager can discuss the strengths and 
weaknesses of the subordinate as he sees them. The 
discussion can involve suggested attempts to reduce 
the influence of the weaknesses through training, 
reallocation of responsibilities, etc., and encourage- 
ment of the subordinate to exploit his strengths. 


The senior manager can help the subordinate plan 
his career pattern and suggest alternative courses of 
action that are open to him. 


a 
Paper 16 The Relationship Between Performance Reviews 


and Performance Appraisals 


Introduction 


Paper 15 discussed briefly the relationship between the 
performance reviews recommended by the Lomp staff 
and performance appraisals. The difference between 
the functions of the two, however, requires somewhat 
more emphasis. Essentially, the performance review 
(also called goals and objectives review) recommended 
in paper 15 fulfills the management improvement and 
management development role, which is one of the roles 
of performance appraisal. Since performance appraisals 
are usually called upon to fulfill other roles as well, their 
application to management development is somewhat 
questionable. 


This paper first looks at some of the differences between 
the Lemp performance review process and more general 
performance appraisals, then identifies the areas gener- 
ally served by a performance appraisal and comments 
upon the potential role of the review process in each of 
these areas. 


LGMP Performance Review vs. Performance Appraisal 
These two processes differ in three important ways. 


1 A performance appraisal necessarily involves a 
wholistic perspective on an individual’s overall abil- 
ity to manage in his present position or possibly in a 
future position. The LGMP performance review, on 
the other hand, concentrates on the manager’s 
achievement of pre-set objectives, the problems he is 
encountering in carrying out his job, and his per- 
ceived need for training and/or other types of work 
experience. A manager should never be fully ap- 
praised solely upon whether or not he fulfills his 
objectives. Factors which may not be directly re- 
flected in objectives such as ability, potential, co- 
operation, help to other managers, motivation of 
subordinates, and his general contribution to the 
work and attitudes of others, are extremely impor- 
tant in appraising a manager’s present and potential 
contribution to his organization. 


2 A goals and objectives review concentrates on ind- 
ividual and organizational improvement and de- 
velopment, whereas an appraisal process may be 
used primarily to identify management ability for 
specific reasons, such as promotion or compensa- 
tion. 


3 A goals and objectives review is part of an organiza- 
tional communication system. The system includes 
the initial joint horizontal and vertical co-ordination 
of objectives, the process of managing by those ob- 


jectives, and finally, the evaluation and review of the 
meaning of those objectives and their contribution to 
organizational efficiency and effectiveness. Apprai- 
sal systems may or may not involve communication 
between individuals and almost never include an 
examination of co-ordination between managers. 


Purpose of Performance Appraisals 


Goals and objectives reviews can fulfill some of the 
purposes of an appraisal system. There are, however, 
other purposes which will require a special form of 
appraisal. Perhaps the easiest way to identify the special 
contributions of the LGMP performance review to man- 
agement is to examine the various purposes for which 
appraisal systems have been used and to comment upon 
the potential role of the performance review in each of 
these areas. 


Performance appraisal systems have generally been de- 
signed to fill one or more of the following purposes. 


1 To provide periodic feedback to individuals on their 
performance. 


The goals and objectives review process is designed 
specifically to do this. 


2 To identify training and development needs. 


The review process can be used to identify the 
subordinate’s main strengths and weaknesses, and to 
identify needs for both formal training and informal 
development through special assignment. 


3 To identify career potential and possible career 


paths. 


Performance appraisal systems can be used to pro- 
vide an assessment of an individual’s promotion po- 
tential in the department and in the organization. 

They should identify whether an individual can be 
promoted at present or is likely to be in the future. 
They can also be used to identify the probable limit 
to an individual’s advancement in the organization. 
Such a system can thus be helpful in identifying high 
talent potential at an early stage. 


The LGMP performance review process will not con- 
tribute greatly to this objective. Specially designed 
appraisal systems are required to determine promo- 
tion potential and no system based solely, or even 
primarily, upon the achievement of objectives is likely 
to be satisfactory in this respect. Career desires, 
however, can be expressed during a goals and object- 
ives review and the career paths available can be 
discussed by the superior and subordinate. 


4 To serve as input for manpower planning. 


When the performance appraisal is used to identify 
potential, it is a simple matter to use the data for 
manpower planning purposes throughout the de- 
partment or the entire organization. Data on poten- 
tial for promotion and ease of replacement can be 
charted for each individual and potential future 
manpower trouble spots can be identified. 


Again, the LGmP performance review can help in this 
area but will not reveal necessary information con- 
cerning promotion potential. 


5 To determine an individual’s level of compensation. 


Performance appraisals can be used to indicate the 
pay increase an individual should receive. When used 
for this purpose, overall performance is usually as- 

sessed on a numerical scale and compensation is tied 

directly to this scale. 


The LGMP performance review process is not de- 
signed to be used directly for this purpose. 


6 To serve as a system of communication, counselling 
and motivation. 


A final purpose of performance appraisals is to use 
the process to facilitate communication between 
managers and subordinates (particularly in those 
cases where most of the communication goes one 
way), to provide counselling, and to provide a basis 
for improved performance. 


This is one of the primary purposes of the goals and 
objectives review process and one which it can per- 
form more adequately than appraisals. Managers 
become defensive when they know that pay 

or promotion depends upon their appraisal. Thus, 
much of the developmental input of appraisals is 
often lost. 


Summary 


Obviously, a performance appraisal system will not be 
able to satisfy all six of the above objectives, but it 
probably will be capable of satisfying several. The LGMP 
performance review process is probably a more effec- 
tive tool for purposes 1, 2 and 6, and can contribute to 
purposes 3 and 4. If a municipality desires an appraisal 
system which will provide information specifically re- 
lated to career potential, future manpower needs and 
proper levels of compensation (purposes 3, 4 and 5) the 
LGMP performance review process will not serve alone. 
If, on the other hand, management development and 
organizational process improvement are desired, a per- 
formance review process should be carefully considered 
in conjunction with a specialized performance appraisal 
system. 
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Paper 17 Measuring and Improving Managerial Performance 


Introduction 


Performance measurement can be broadly defined as 
feedback received by individual managers or groups 
regarding the impact of their job-related efforts. Its 
purpose is to inform managers of their progress in their 
appointed tasks, so that where necessary they may take 
appropriate actions leading to improved future perfor- 
mance. 


The term ‘performance measurement’ in the local gov- 
ernment context has typically referred to strictly quant- 
itative measures of productivity, such as the number of 
tons of solid waste collected or miles of road paved per 
manhour, etc. Equally important, however, is inform- 
ation indicating how well managers are organizing, 
planning, controlling, maintaining or improving the 
effectiveness of their working units. Thus performance 
measurement can be divided into two closely related 
categories: 


1 service performance — how well a manager’s unit is 
doing the job assigned to it (e.g. maintaining sewers, 
drawing up zoning plans or selecting personnel); and 


2 managerial performance — how well the manager 
himself is contributing to the health, efficiency and 
effectiveness of his unit (whether it be a work crew, 
branch, division, or entire department). 


Contrary to popular usage, ‘performance measure- 
ment’ will be used in this paper to refer to any method 
by which performance (both in producing a service and 
managing the production of the service) can be meas- 
ured. Thus it refers to a wide range of measures includ- 
ing not only indicators of efficiency, effectiveness and 
quality of service, but also some suggested guidelines 
for managers to aid them in examining how well they 
and their units are achieving their goals and objectives. 
These guidelines are designed to help individual man- 
agers to identify their strengths and weaknesses within 
the context of political, fiscal and organizational con- 
straints, and to identify areas where they could act to 
improve the effectiveness of their organization. 


The Purpose of the Paper 


The purpose of this paper is to identify and briefly 
discuss means by which both categories of performance, 
described above, can be measured in local government. 
Periodic managerial reviews of objectives form a useful 
framework for this discussion because many of the 
measures of management performance are dependent 
upon clear objectives. 


The ability to set meaningful objectives is dependent on 
the availability of some type of measure. The objectives, 
however, if carefully planned and agreed on, are essen- 
tially measures in themselves, as well as management 
tools. This paper discusses the measurement of perfor- 
mance using objectives first as a measurement of the 
achievement of service delivery (e.g. to reduce by x 
dollars the cost of street cleaning by a certain date) and 
second as the framework for the improvement of man- 
agement processes! (e.g. to decrease the amount of time 
spent on writing reports). When used.in this fashion, 
performance measurement should greatly enhance or- 
ganizational efficiency and effectiveness. 


Measuring Service Delivery 


There are three classes of measures of performance in 
delivering services: 


1 throughput; 
2 efficiency; and 


3. effectiveness. 


These categories of measures are discussed in order of 
complexity, beginning with the measures easiest to in- 
troduce to local government services. 


1 Throughput Measures and Measures of Activity 


These are measures which focus on output (service or 
result) without any particular regard for either cost or 
the worth or value of the output. Throughput measures 
include such things as yards of street paved, tons of 

garbage removed, number of cases processed, and so 
on. Their usefulness as measures depends upon the ease 
with which they can be compared with past perform- 

ance or with performance of other similar units. 


2 Measures of Efficiency 


These are measures which are frequently identical to 
those in class 1 except that the cost factor is included, 
either in terms of dollars or manhours. Class 2 measures 
focus on how economically resources (input) are con- 
verted into services or results (output), but again, with- 
out any real concern for the worth or value of the 
output. Among other things, measures of efficiency can 
be helpful in making choices between municipally and 
privately operated services, and between new equip- 
ment and old equipment with higher manpower de- 
mands. Examples of class 2 measures are cost per yard 


1 Management processes are those actions and interactions carried out 
by managers which are not directly associated with production or 
service delivery. 


of street paved, cost per 10,000 gallons of sewage 
treated, and manhours required per ton of garbage 
removed. They also include cost of a service such as 
mosquito control per 1,000 residents. 


3 Measures of Effectiveness 


Generally, any indicator of how successfully a munici- 
pality pursues its goals or objectives can be considered 
to be a measure of effectiveness. Specifically, effective- 
ness measures are results-oriented (i.e. they focus upon 
how well a goal or objective is accomplished without 
particular regard for cost?). Examples of measures of 
effectiveness include percent of crimes solved, accident 
rate per 1,000 cars, reaction time to fire calls, and 
transit time from one point in the city to another. 


3a STANDARDS AND NORMS 


Class 3a measures of effectiveness lend themselves 
to the following sub-classifications.* 


i Percent of ideal — (ideal is not necessarily consi- 
dered to be achievable) e.g. percent of crimes 
solved or percent of illness successfully treated. 


ii Proportionate measures — e.g. service com- 
plaints per 100,000 residents or robberies per 
10,000 homes. 


Non-proportionate measures — e.g. response 
time to fires, average frequency of street cleaning, 
transit time location to location, and average 
property loss per fire. 


il 


iv Compliance with standards measures — the 
standard is created by establishing desired values 
for each component of a result. Points are allo- 
cated to each component depending upon its re- 
lative importance and the measure is a compari- 
son of total points possible. (No points for ex- 
ceeding standard.) An example might be adequ- 
acy of low cost housing. 


Factor Desired Maximum Points Off 
Level Points 

Sq. 1t./ 300 ft. “ 1 point for each 

person 50 ft. below 

Persons/ 3 4 1 for each over 

bathroom 

Storage 10,000 c. ft. 4 1 for each 

space/unit 2,000 ft. below 


3b MEASURES OF UTILITY 


Measures of utility combine factors present in both 
efficiency and effectiveness measurement in order to 
arrive at an index of cost effectiveness. Cost effec- 
tiveness analysis is useful in answering questions 
about how to achieve a specified set of objectives at 
the least cost or how to get the most effect from a 
given set of resources. 


i) 


Given, however, that the thrifty use of resources is almost always an 
objective, the efficient use of resources in the accomplishment of 

objectives is also a measure of effectiveness. 

3 This classification is basically that included in ‘Measuring Effective- 
ness of Municipal Services’, Management Information Service, Inter- 
national City Management Association, August, 1970, Vol. 2. 


Some kind of cost effectiveness analysis is involved 
in evaluating the impact of most services, such as the 
construction of a road or a bridge or a school. The 
physical characteristics required are specified and 

an attempt is made to find the least expensive way to 
satisfy these specifications. Often the specifications 
have to be adjusted to fit into the budget and the 

question becomes: ‘What is the best bridge (or road 
or school) that can be built for the money allotted?’ 
Usually some of the specifications can be traded for 
others at a given budget level. Higher speed of con- 

struction may mean less durability; greater elegance 
of design may sacrifice certain economic features. It 
is important to know what is being traded and at 
what cost. 


3c SUBJECTIVE EVALUATION 


Class 3c measures involve a subjective evaluation of 
the quality of services delivered. This can be handled 
either by designated officials appointed by the 
municipality or through contact with the residents 
or both. 


The former method involves training a civic emp- 
loyee to evaluate a service delivered by a department 
for which he is not employed. For example, specially 
trained inspectors might spend a portion of their 
time evaluating the cleanliness of streets, on a scale 
from ‘very clean’ to ‘very littered’. Another portion 
of his time might be spent measuring the quality of 
road surfaces using a scale such as a ‘bumpiness’ 
index. In both these evaluations it is necessary that 
those who will be affected by actions taken as a 
result of the judgment see the evaluations as being 
fairly applied by all inspectors. 


The second type of class 3c measures involves the 
evaluation of the quality of services by the citizens of 
the municipality. This type of information may be 
collected in several ways including the establish- 
ment of complaint or information centres, or survey 
techniques. Managers who are responsible for pro- 
viding services to other departments within the city 
(such as Personnel, Purchasing or Finance depart- 
ments) can use similar or more direct techniques 
(such as meetings, phone calls, etc.) to obtain infor- 
mation about how satisfied user departments are 
with the service provided. 


Measuring Managerial Performance 


The measurement of management effectiveness is also 
possible in management areas which are less directly 

related to production and service delivery. In fact, poor 
management on the part of high level managers is re- 
sponsible for much of the inefficiency and ineffective- 

ness in local government in such areas as the interface 
between administration and council and the design and 

delivery of internal support services. The management 
literature to date has not dealt adequately with the topic 
of objective setting to improve management processes. 

LGMP experience, however, has shown that measure- 

ment and consequentially management improvement 

are certainly possible in this area. 


Working on his own, a manager usually finds it difficult 
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to identify areas in which improvements in his man- 

agement skills are both warranted and possible. How- 
ever, by involving the people who report directly to him 
in open discussions of managerial effectiveness, he can 

often learn a great deal about problems which are being 
experienced and, at the same time, obtain innovative 
suggestions for improvement. 


The following discussion centres around some potential 
areas for management improvement. 


1 Efficiency and Effectiveness of Management 
Processes and Procedures 


One of the areas in which managers can work toward 
improvement is that of basic procedures. Time and 
money are often wasted due to unclear responsibility, 
delays in approvals, failures of communication and 
general confusion concerning procedures. 


A procedure is ‘the recommended and agreed upon 
method for getting a specific job done’. Thus, there is a 
procedure for zoning changes, one for handling corres- 
pondence in a department, one for hiring new staff and 
so on. However, in most local governments, procedures 
are not well defined, or are repetitive, clumsy and 
wasteful of time and resources. A manager should feel 
that it is part of his responsibility to look closely at 
procedures, consider how they could be improved, and 
initiate programs for change where necessary. Meas- 
urements of success include time and money saved and 
the number of more favourable reactions by those re- 
ceiving a service. 


When a manager undertakes a review of his perfor- 

mance in this area, as in all areas of managerial work, 
the first task is to identify what he should be accomp- 
lishing. This is not necessarily the same as setting objec- 
tives, but it requires the same kind of thinking about, 
and clarification of, what he and his unit are trying to 
do. This is probably the most difficult task as it requires 
a firm understanding of goals, priorities and needs. 


Once this is accomplished, the manager can proceed to 
these three steps. 


a Identify repetitive activity or interactions occurring 
within his sphere of influence which might be better 
carried out by a routine procedure. 


b Decide ona new procedure or a change in an existing 
procedure for decision-making or the delivery of a 
service, using input, if possible, from those affected 
by the decision or receiving the service. (A good 
procedure is one which achieves its purpose as 
quickly, cheaply and effectively as possible.) 


c Set up a schedule to review the procedure and to 
modify it if necessary. 


Delays in municipal projects often arise directly from 
council’s reticence to approve submissions. Admin- 
istrators may help to reduce these delays by: 


a helping to design procedures that require fewer re- 
turns to council (e.g. for each stage of a project); 


b being prepared to answer councillors’ questions on 
the spot; 


c making clear to council the cost of delays in ap- 
proval; 


d simplifying reports to meet council’s needs; and 


e simplifying and streamlining the channels through 
which reports reach council, in order to allow max- 
imum time for deliberation. 


Estimates of gains from improved procedures are us- 
ually rough and often only qualitative rather than quant- 
itative but such measurements are valuable if they direct 
the manager’s attention to evaluating the impact of 
procedures and encourage improvement. 


Some examples of such measures are as follows: 


a an estimate of the cost of implementing the new 
procedure compared to the cost of inefficiency, etc. 
that would have been incurred without the change; 


b the satisfaction of other people involved with the 
new procedures, (councillors, other managers, cit- 
izens); 


c the satisfaction of users, particularly of support ser- 
vices, (this information can be gained informally or 
through simple questionnaires); 


d an estimate of the time a manager currently spends 
on routine tasks compared to the time he spent be- 
fore the procedure was introduced; 


e the frequency of complaints after, as opposed to 
before, the change in procedures; 


f the time saved that formerly was consumed in meet- 
ings held to make repetitive decisions; 


g the time saved that formerly was spent in making 
joint decisions that now are made by one person; and 


h_ the decrease, resulting from the change in procedure, 
in the number of decisions that are delayed or 
avoided and an estimate of the consequent savings. 


2 Handling Emergencies 


An important role for managers and one which they 
should consider carefully when reviewing their mana- 
gerial performance, is their ability to handle unexpected 
disturbances. Problems which arise suddenly or unex- 
pectedly can interfere with smooth operations and pre- 
vent a manager’s unit from attaining its objectives. 
Storms, labour problems, unexpected changes in client 
demands, action by other levels of government, citizen 
unrest, or the emergence of major economic problems 
are examples of disturbances which may require special 
emergency reaction. 


There are a number of questions a manager can ask 
himself to get an idea of how well he responds to this 
type of problem, and how well he helps his unit to 
overcome them. These include the following. 


a Is there a clear procedure to be followed which 
specifies responsibility for action? How much of a 
delay is there before the manager responds effec- 
tively to the situation? (This will also reflect on his 
performance in ensuring timely information and 
other information managing procedures.) 


{ 


b What is the manager’s unit’s average speed of recov- 
ery after an emergency? How longis it before correc- 
tive action is taken (e.g. getting crews out to clear 
roads of branches or debris)? How long is it before 
normal services are restored? How do the manager’s 
actions increase or decrease recovery time? How 
could the manager respond so as to improve his 
unit’s recovery time? 


c How well and how quickly can the causes of 
emergencies be identified? 


d How successful was the corrective action? The effect- 
iveness of the manager’s response is as important as 
its speed. He should review his handling of the situa- 
tion by asking the following questions. 


i Did the situation recur? If so, how soon? 


ii Did corrective action merely cover up the prob- 
lem? 


iii Following the manager’s response to the problem 
situation, how long did it take for the disturbance 
to be satisfactorily dealt with? For example, in 
the case of an increase of traffic accidents at one 
spot, how long did it take for the corrective ac- 
tion (installing new lights, stationing a crossing 
guard, etc.) to decrease the number of accidents? 
(This type of measurement could indicate the 
need for a new procedure.) 


iv How does the cost of the corrective action com- 
pare to its success? Would a less expensive alter- 
native have been equally or almost as effective? 


v Where corrective action requires council ap- 
proval, (as in the case of installing new lights), 
considerable delay will probably be involved. In 
this kind of case the manager should ask: 


What interim measures would be most effective? 


Have the most effective measures been under- 
taken, given the budget constraints? 


How well has the manager presented the case for 
necessary changes to council? (This may require 
council feedback.) 


vi On examining the disturbances and their causes, 
does it appear that these situations are repetitive 
and could be more effectively handled with a 
routine procedure? 


3 Allocating Resources 


Managers can review and measure their performance in 
the allocation of resources. A review by a manager of his 
own resource management requires an examination of 
the following areas. 


a How close were the manager’s budget estimates to 
his actual need for personnel, equipment, and so on? 


b How often did the manager have to make requests 
for additional resources, and how badly did his unit’s 
work suffer from shortages? 


c How often were people and equipment idle as a 
result of ineffective delegation or work scheduling? 
In seasonal fluctuations of work, (in Parks Depart- 
ments, for example), did the manager anticipate the 


need for additional people or layoffs? Did he use part 
time personnel to full advantage? 


d Where a manager was not allocated as much of the 
budget as he considered necessary, how well did he 
keep up the standard of service? (Efficiency and 
effectiveness measures of service delivery will be 
useful here.) 


e How well were breakdowns anticipated and allowed 
for? What could the manager do to reduce ‘down- 
time’, such as reducing the time and steps involved in 
maintanance procedure paperwork? (Liaison with 
the central purchasing function will be useful here.) 


f How many complaints has the unit head, or other 
managers connected to his unit’s work, received 
about overwork, rushing or inadequate service? 
What appears to be causing the problem? 


g What could the manager be doing to reduce delays in 
service, and use his people’s time better? (Often input 
from staff is most effective here.) 


4 Communicating Information 


One of the most important roles filled by a manager is 
that of acommunicator. Most of the manager’s time is 
spent with other people, both senior and junior to him. 
Much of his success as a manager depends on how well 
he can communicate with them about ideas, needs, 
resources, priorities and so on. The manager should 
therefore review his performance in this area carefully, 
especially because he is, in effect, the nerve centre for his 
unit of responsibility. Some questions he might ask 
himself and others, which can act as indicators of his 
ability to communicate with others and to handle in- 
formation in general, are as follows. 


a Is the manager making information he receives, 
especially from outside sources, available to other 
people in the organization to whom it might be use- 
ful, e.g. news of new funding opportunities from 
federal or provincial programs? (Measures include 
direct feedback from staff.) 


b Isthe manager making sure that his junior managers 
are well informed, are developing good sources of 
information, and know what to do with the informa- 
tion they obtain? For example, the head of the 
Clerk’s Department should review whether or not 
the filing code systems are clear to all concerned, and 
ensure that the procedures to be followed in city 
correspondence, council meeting minutes and so on, 
are known and understood by everyone. He should 
also examine whether information, e.g. complaints 
and zoning applications, is piling up in bottlenecks 
or is being misdirected, overlooked or lost in confu- 
sion (again, staff feedback or time delay on applica- 
tions are good measures here). 


c How well is information flowing between units 
(branches, divisions, or departments)? How long 
does it take for a request or directive to reach its 
destination? Is the manager making an effort to 
explain his problems and needs to the others he 
works with and to understand theirs; tor example, if 
he is concerned about delays in reports from Finance, 
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is he able to get at the reasons and modify his timing 
accordingly? (Is his department filling in reporting 
forms correctly? Do his people understand reporting 
procedures to Finance? If the delays are beyond his 
control, has he been able to work out ways to 
minimize their impact on him and his unit’s work 
with people in Finance?) 


d Does the manager have the information he needs for 
the decisions he makes? Could he obtain better in- 
formation? Should his juniors do more or less inter- 
preting and integrating of information before it 
reaches him? Does he monopolize information? 
What could he do to cut down on his information 
overload? (Staff help is needed here.) 


e How well is the manager acting as a spokesman for 
his unit? Does he have information for this role 
readily at hand and if so could it be improved? 
(Morale is often dependent upon a manager’s effec- 
tiveness in this area. Only frank feedback from his 
staff will inform him how well he is doing.) 


5 Co-ordinating Activities 


Increasingly important in local government manage- 
ment is the task of co-ordinating activities between 
divisions in departments and between different depart- 
ments. Many of the problems in this area begin with 
managers, particularly in support service areas, who 
cannot or will not co-ordinate their efforts with those of 
other managers. The questions below will help a man- 
ager to examine his performance in this area. 


a Is the manager exchanging ideas and discussing 
problems with other managers at the same level in 
the organization (are there overlaps or uncertainties 
with regard to responsibility) ? 


b Does the manager know exactly how his own ac- 
tivities affect those of other managers in the organi- 
zation? Should his unit co-ordinate activity more 
with others, e.g. where managers from Planning, 
Engineering and Business Development meet rarely? 
The measures here involve the degree to which future 
plans and objectives are clear. 


c Does the manager or his unit cause delays in the 
operations of any other unit? If so, what can he do to 
reduce the delay or avoid it entirely? (If communica- 
tion is good, managers will identify and reveal these 
problems). 


d Looking back over the time since the last perfor- 
mance review, what problems have surfaced indicat- 
ing lack of co-ordination? How has the manager 
dealt with them? Was the solution short term only or 
were effective co-ordinating procedures developed? 


e How frequently are changes in plans or procedures 
required after they have been initiated? These may 
result from factors beyond the manager’s control but 
they indicate a problem which he should help to 
identify. 

f How often are activities introduced into one section 
of the organization,which may have implications for 


other sections, without obtaining input from them 
or at least informing all sections involved? 


6 Leadership 


This is one of the most widely recognized managerial 
roles. A few suggestions are, nevertheless, offered below 
on how a manager might gauge how well he has been 
operating in this area and where there is need for im- 
provement. 


a How do figures for the manager’s unit on transfers, 
requests for transfers, dismissals, resignations, ab- 
senteeism, etc., compare to those of other units, and 
to previous periods for his own unit? 


b Does the manager take time to find out how satisfied 
his employees are with their work situation and with 
his management? 


c Is there evidence that people in the manager’s unit 
are not sure of their responsibilities, authority, or to 
whom they should report? (Such evidence would 
include delays, mutual blame for problems, general 
confusion, etc.) 


d Does the manager keep his people well informed of 
events within the organization which might affect 
them? 


e Is the manager aware of the strengths and weaknes- 
ses of those who report to him and does he structure 
their jobs accordingly? 


f Is the manager obtaining sufficient resources for his 
unit from other levels of management and is the 
workload appropriate? (Workload can only be 
measured after other managerial problems have been 
dealt with.) 


g Does the manager ensure that the proper people are 
receiving rewards and that all are being fairly treated 
by the organization, (does he have a performance 
appraisal scheme and does he reward productive 
behaviour) ? 


h Does the manager identify needs for training and 
remedial measures and take the necessary action? 


Who Should Develop Performance Measures? 


A very important factor in the successful development 
and use of performance measures is the involvement of 
the managers who actually set targets for improvement. 
In the areas of management discussed in the latter part 
of this paper it is evident that the manager himself must 

measure his own performance. 


In the area of service delivery, performance measures 
cannot be developed by consultants, advisors or even 
senior managers. These people are only partially fam- 
iliar with the task that is being done, have little or no 
influence or control over how it is being done, and do 
not bear the responsibility for its successful accom- 
plishment. Senior managers will, of course, estimate how 
well the manager is performing relative to others and 
can give him feedback in this regard. 


Performance measures must be developed by the man- 
agers who are responsible for completing the tasks. 


Measures should include input from experts, from users 
of services or products, from subordinates, or from 
other members of staff. Those managers who supply 
support services to other managers will need to confer 
with the users of their services in developing objectives 
for the support service and then will require input from 
user managers in respect to the effectiveness of that 
service. In many of the areas of managerial performance 
discussed, it is evident that measurement will depend 
upon frank input from peers, staff and superiors. 


Internal and external advisors can be very helpful to 
managers in the development of measures relating to 
management processes or procedures. The final respon- 
sibility for the acceptance of an objective or a measure- 
ment must, however, remain with the manager respon- 
sible for carrying out the function. 


Summary 


It is both possible and necessary to measure perform- 
ance in the local government context. Performance 
measurement plays an essential role in the goals and objec- 
tives system as it provides the information required to 
make the review process possible. 


This paper has suggested that it is not enough simply to 
measure the output of the unit in question, even when the 
most sophisticated measures of effectiveness are used. 
Such measures, used alone, may provide misleading and 
incomplete indicators of how efficiently and effectively the 
unit is being managed. It is essential, then, that managerial 
performance itself also be measured. In this paper we have 
identified six of the most important elements of the 
manager’s job and have provided some suggestions as to 
how performance in these areas can be measured and 
reviewed. It has been the experience of the LGMP that when 
a careful measurement of managerial performance is 
combined with measurement of service performance, the 
review process becomes an exceptionally successful vehi- 
cle for helping managers to improve efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in their sphere of influence. 
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Improving Administrative Interaction 


This part deals with one of the major problem areas in 
municipal government and one that requires some re- 
solution before a corporate approach to management is 
even feasible. Traditionally, municipal departments de- 
veloped to fill certain functional needs for the commun- 
ity. Municipal organizations were small and relatively 
simple and there was little need for staff advisory and 
support departments. With the increasing growth and 
complexity of municipal operations in recent years this 
isno longer true. Municipal organizations have become 
much more complex and consequently integrative 
mechanisms and processes have become necessary. The 
papers in this section discuss some ways in which the 
operation of municipal departments may be integrated 
to serve both mutual and common goals. 


Support Services 


The tomp staff found that the roles of support depart- 
ments and of those mutual support services provided by 
operating departments were poorly defined. The result- 
ing support services were not filling user needs and there 
was an increasing trend toward duplication of services 
such as data processing, personnel and even financial 
services in some of the larger operational departments. 
Departments supplying support services complained 
that users were not effectively defining their needs and 
were not co-operating in helping to schedule support 
services in an optimum way. Departments using sup- 
port services frequently complained that the support 
service actually constrained their freedom, e.g. in regard 
to purchasing, or the recruiting and selecting of needed 


skilled staff. 


The tcmp staff found it necessary to bring users and 
suppliers of support services together to establish some 
ground rules and procedures for the service. Proper 
preparation for such meetings was critical and follow 
up was necessary and frequently had to be monitored. A 
suggested procedure for the development of improved 
support services is described in Paper 18 Developing 
Effective Support Services. 


Dealing with New Requirements for Service 
and Co-ordination 


New needs for services to the community, e.g. transpor- 
tation, and for co-ordination with other governments, 
municipal or provincial, do not fall neatly into the 

domain of only one department. Thus, the traditional 
municipal structures were unsuitable to deal with these 
new needs. Planning departments, for example, have 


generally concentrated upon land use planning and 
have not taken a long range perspective on the broad 
social implications of issues such as housing, transpor- 
tation or urban renewal, all of which have both social 
and land use connotations. 


Co-operation, and co-ordination between departments 
and innovation on the part of administrators are fre- 
quently met with criticism by both councillors and 
other administrators because they threaten the status 
quo. Municipal administrators generally seem to be- 
come somewhat risk averse and do not advance new or 
different perspectives for management improvement 
which might serve either to put them in the limelight or 
to change the present allocation of resources or respon- 
sibility. 

The LGMP attempted to encourage the establishment of 
senior administrative teams to act as integrators of ad- 
ministrative efforts and to cope with management chal- 
lenges requiring input from more than one department. 
Even where a chief administrative officer is present to 
act as an integrator, a senior administrative team is 
considered to be important. A CAO needs the technical 
and administrative knowledge of his department heads 
to help him to identify problems and to make decisions. 
He also needs their co-operation, commitment and re- 
sources to implement new programs. Department 
heads, on the other hand, benefit from the experience 
and perspectives of other department heads in regard to 
almost any new program. They also can benefit, along 
with other people in the municipality, from a co- 
operative rather than a competitive relationship bet- 
ween department heads. 


In theory, of course, the municipal council constitutes a 
corporate management team. In effect, however, coun- 
cillors are frequently inexperienced and do not have the 
necessary broad perspectives to think in terms of plans 
and programs which affect the whole municipality. 
Senior administrators can act as an advisory body for 
corporate management but can only achieve the neces- 
sary broad perspective as a team. Otherwise, depart- 
mental perspectives will influence their thinking to a 
great extent and council will often receive seemingly 
contradictory advice from different administrators. 


The tcp had marginal success with the establishment 
of senior administrative teams. To be effective, the 
members had to agree upon the role of the team and the 
team needed to have particular goals and objectives. 


Paper 19 Goals and Objectives for a Senior Manage- 
ment Team illustrates an early definition of the role and 
goals and objectives for one senior management team. 


The development of a senior administrative team is 
relatively easy where the chief administrative officer 
favours a team approach to decision-making and backs 
that up by encouraging real input from his department 
heads. Even the encouragement of a chief administra- 
tive officer is not sufficient, however, if trust does not 
exist between departments or if there is real competition 
for either political status or resources. Extreme insec- 
urity or plain inability on the part of some or all de- 
partment heads will also have a very negative effect 
upon the operation of a team which is dependent upon 
sincere, high quality input. Even when all the above 
factors are positive, the development of genuine team- 
work is a slow process. 


Where there is no chief administrator, the success of a 
senior administrative team is dependent upon voluntary 
co-operation, the presence of some external threat, or 
fairly immediate rewards for co-ordination and co- 
operation for most participants. Councils can act to 
reward co-operative and co-ordinative behaviour. Ad- 
ministrators can act together to influence council in 
areas which have pay-off for effective administration 
and thus achieve fairly immediate pay-off. One advan- 
tage of team-work is the mutual support which it pro- 


vides both in terms of good advice from other team 
members and the power of consensus in support of 
recommendations. Department heads can feel more 
secure that their recommendations to council are more 
effective and will receive a fair hearing if they have input 
and support from other department heads. This type of 
administrative action does not constitute an adminis- 
trative assumption of council authority. In fact, it 
should contribute to better information reaching coun- 
cil including alternative recommendations or conflict- 
ing viewpoints if they exist. Common approaches to 
budgeting, and co-operation in the development of an 
information system are examples of other pay-offs 
which can be achieved through a senior administrative 
team. 


Any committee, including a senior administrative team, 
should periodically evaluate its efficiency and effective- 
ness. A set of criteria which might be used for this 
purpose is included in Paper 20 Evaluating the 
Effectiveness of a Senior Management Team. 


Paper 18 Developing Effective Support Services 


Introduction 


The importance of inter-departmental co-operation and 
co-ordination is stressed throughout this publication. It 
is clear that no city department can work efficiently in 
isolation for in some way operations in one department 
affect the operation of other departments. This paper 
examines the management of support services and out- 
lines a strategy for improving them within the context 
of the overall change program. 


Providing support services is a primary role for many 
departments (e.g. personnel, legal, clerks, and to 
some extent finance) since the main reason for their 
existence is to provide equipment, information, or 
specialized skills to other departments. Other primarily 
‘operating’ departments also play support roles, as, for 
example, when the public works department provides 
back-up in the areas of building construction and 
maintenance, fire hydrants, and so on. To some extent 
every department is involved in supplying support ser- 
vices and at the same time it relies on other departments 
(or special sections within the same department) in 
order to do its own job effectively. 


The experience of the LGMP indicates that the common 
problems with communication and co-ordination are 
particularly acute in this area. Although they are essen- 
tial to one another, ‘support’ units and ‘operating’ units 
often do not work well together for a variety of reasons. 
These include a tradition of departmental separatism, 
competition for resources and the professional versus 
administrative training of many administrators (which 
in the past did not usually prepare them to manage the 
co-ordinated delivery of inter-related services). As a 
result there is often a glaring lack of effective communi- 
cation between different units in the organization. Not 
only does this cause frustration on both sides, but prob- 
lems in communication and co-ordination are trans- 
lated into lost tax dollars, and even more importantly, 
into poor service to the community. 


Outlined below is a strategy for improving the services 
offered by one department to another, within a 
framework of goal and objective setting. Special em- 
phasis is given to improving the working relationships 
between operating and support units. 


Before the steps described below are possible, however, 
there has to be a recognition by both the supplier and 
the recipient of a service, that a problem exists and that 
improvements are possible. Unless there is a desire to 


improve the relationship, all efforts at improving co- 
ordination will probably be misdirected and fruitless. 


A Strategy for Improving Support Services and Inter- 
departmental Relations 


Each department and each managerial unit! within that 
department should identify goals and objectives, with 
emphasis directed at relationships with other working 
groups. The process of setting goals and objectives 
should proceed step-by-step throughout the organiza- 
tion, with managers who are responsible for divisions 
within a department setting goals and objectives for 
that division in consultation with the people reporting 
to them. Both support and operating departments 
should set objectives, with support departments con- 
centrating on their service programs to other depart- 
ments and the areas where they work together with 
other support units. Even though the personnel de- 
partment, for example, may have only one person re- 
sponsible for the unionized staff, one person for the 
managerial staff, and perhaps a staff development of- 
ficer, each of those administrators should establish 
goals and objectives for their support operation. Thus, 
the direction of the department’s efforts are explicitly 
stated with respect to each manager’s area of responsi- 
bility. 


Goals and objectives, positively and explicitly stated, 
set the climate for healthy discussions between work 
groups. Without them, discussions can easily degener- 
ate, misunderstandings can occur, and promises can be 
misinterpreted. When work groups come together to 
discuss working relationships, each needs to see some 
expression of the activities of the other groups, what 
they hope to do in the future and what their priorities 
are. This helps to clarify and clearly separate present 
from past behaviour, and gives each working unit an 
idea of the total task of the others. 


The procedure for setting general goals and objectives 
has been discussed in some detail in Part 111 of this 
publication. The steps involved will be reviewed below, 
but related specifically to the development of inter- 
departmental co-operation. 


1 Identify Problems 


Both support and client working units (those that re- 


1 ‘Managerial unit’ meansa branch, division, section, or any part of 
the organization which falls within the jurisdiction of a particular 
manager. 


ceive the services) should identify factors which are 
limiting or hindering their managers from being as ef- 
fective as possible. The factors identified at this time 
should include only those that deal with inadequate 
co-ordination and inter-departmental procedures, par- 
ticularly with regard to mutual support operations and 
situations where a better defined or closer working 
relationship is desired. All managers (and in some cases 
at least some subordinates) who have direct dealings 
with another working unit should meet to discuss the 
strengths in the relationship, the problems encountered 
and to define the areas where improvements are needed. 
This step is needed to ensure that the problems iden- 
tified are valid and common to all users. 


In addition to identifying problem areas in existing 
relationships and support services, the need for new 
support services and co-operative relationships could 
also be examined. 


2 Set Objectives for Improvement 


Objective setting should be undertaken in the light of 
the problems identified, and the misunderstandings that 
were uncovered during the process of problem identifi- 
cation. More specifically, priorities should be set for the 
problems identified, and the following questions ans- 
wered for each. 


a What can our group do to help resolve the problem 
or improve the situation? 


b What action do we want from the other group to 
improve the situation? 


c How can we guarantee that after a solution is ident- 
ified, and acceptable to both parties, it will be im- 
plemented? 


d Ifthe problem or situation cannot be resolved, who is 
able to arbitrate? 


The appropriate representatives from the departments 
or working units should then meet to discuss their 
mutual problems and to discuss their respective answers 
to these questions. The needs of the two departments 
must be defined clearly, and accurately. It is to be hoped 
that this meeting in itself will resolve many of the dif- 
ficulties identified, since understanding of what the 
other working unit is trying to accomplish is often all 
that is needed. 


3 Set Objectives for Support Functions 


In the case of the support department or working unit, 
objectives will include an attempt to meet the needs of 
the operating units. The operating department managers 
will include in their objectives any changes that are 
needed in order to adjust to the constraints on the 
supplier. These changes usually include the procedural 
changes, changes in responsibility, the agreement to 
provide sufficient notice, and so on. In order to ensure 
that the agreements reached are realized, the promises 
made by each party must be reflected in explicit state- 
ments of objectives. These will represent a formal ex- 
pression of intent to do what is promised. Each unit 
thereby commits itself to co-operating actively with the 
others, and can then evaluate its effectiveness in provid- 
ing services and co-ordinating efforts more easily. This 


approach can reduce the hostility that can result when 
different units are dissatisfied with the support they are 
getting but fail to communicate their dissatisfaction 
effectively, or fail to make constructive suggestions or 
to understand their suppliers’ problems. 


4 Establish Procedures for Communication and Co- 
operation 


Although all difficulties may seem to be resolved, and 
the promises for change are reflected in the goals and 
objectives, it is desirable to have specific procedures 
established and appropriate forms designed as a vehicle 
for the changes that are to be introduced. It should be 
noted that rules and structure are not intended to limit 
managers in any way. In many cases (especially where 
time is limited and many people are involved), definite 
procedures usually save time and prevent confusion, 
and are, therefore, important tools to help establish a 
new approach to co-operation. They are also useful to 
managers as a gauge of how effective changes have 
been, and the actual processes which evolve should, 
therefore, be evaluated shortly after they are introduced. 
The new procedures may themselves be inappropriate, 
and highlight barriers to co-ordination that had been 
missed in the first process of problem identification. In 
some cases, formal procedures may no longer be re- 
quired because more complex activity has been stan- 
dardized. As usual, care should be taken that standard 
procedures are used to simplify routine operations and 
to minimize delays and confusion. They should never 
become so rigid, however, that they interfere with meet- 
ing the needs of client departments. 


Attention should also be given to improving communi- 
cation between administration and council, and bet- 
ween committees of council. This is important to elimi- 
nate confusion about council’s expectations and 
priorities for support services, and to encourage inter- 
departmental co-ordination. This is discussed more 
fully in Part vi of this publication. 


5 Obtain Approval for Changes 


Approval may have to be obtained from department 
heads and in some cases council, if new policies or the 
allocation of new responsibilities are required. High 
level approval is needed to give the solutions credibility 
and force. Solutions produced at lower levels are some- 
times vetoed or ignored because senior people were not 
aware of agreements or did not approve of them. Simil- 
arly, all staff who are involved in carrying out the 
relevant objectives must be informed and educated as to 
activities and procedures. Ignorance and misuse of pro- 
cedures is a major problem in attaining optimum co- 
ordination in most organizations. 


6 Assign Responsibility 


Whenever change is being introduced, responsibility for 
monitoring implementation and procedures must be 
assigned within both user and supplier units. Each 
manager is, of course, responsible for the operation of 
his own area, but it seems to be necessary at least in the 
beginning, to assign (to an individual within each unit) 
the specific task of ensuring that units are communicat- 
ing effectively and co-ordinating their efforts. Not only 
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does this establish an ongoing program of improvement 
in the effectiveness of support services, but it also sign- 
als to other units a real commitment to improving 
mutual understanding. Further meetings between these 
individuals may be necessary to maintain and streng- 
then good working relationships, or to respond to 
specific problems that may arise. Managers should take 
note, however, that delegation of this task does not 
relieve them of their basic responsibility for the effec- 
tiveness of their unit and the services it provides. 


Summary 


The key to an effective organization is good communi- 
cation. This is particularly true in the area of support 
services. Work groups do not always maintain good 
relationships. Often the problems are emotional rather 
than substantive in nature. A difficult situation may 
have started out as a problem of attitudes and percep- 
tions, but it can gradually begin to affect procedures 
and working relationships. Consequently a face-to-face 
meeting may not only correct the processes and proce- 
dures that need modification, it may also set the stage for 
a reduction in negative attitudes and misconceptions 
that may exist. In such a meeting people become more 
aware of, and better understand, the frustrations of 
others, and also can come to understand the way in 
which they themselves may have contributed to the 
problem or situation. Dealing with issues in an open 
problem-solving mode, rather than through the hierar- 
chy, or through withdrawal (which is more common), 
will certainly enhance the effectiveness of an organiza- 
tion. 


Responsibility for developing a climate where this kind 
of communication can take place falls on both user and 
supplier groups. It is not enough for one to wait for the 
other to meet its needs, or to specify what it wants, they 
must work together to ensure that they are both getting 
their jobs done in the best way possible. 


The framework outlined here, within which user and 
supplier groups can work together, is an integral part of 
the overall Lemp approach to improving organizational 
effectiveness. The importance of the problem identificat- 
ion process and effective methods of communication 
have already been pointed out. Paper 23 in this book 
discusses in depth how a development of this kind of 
inter-departmental co-operation forms the basis for a 
more comprehensive approach to municipal manage- 
ment than has been evident in Canadian cities in the 
past. Paper 21 should also be read for its discussion of 
how the council-administration interface can affect in- 
ter-departmental relations and co-ordination. 


Paper 19 Goals and Objectives for a Senior Administrative Team’ 


Introduction 


From its outset, the LGMP placed a major emphasis 
upon the development of co-ordination, joint problem 
identification, and joint decision-making at the top ad- 
ministrative level. This emphasis resulted from the 
realization that municipal departments often existed as 
distinct and only tentatively related entities. This rela- 
tive isolation was leading to inefficiency and ineffec- 
tiveness in the provision of needed services to the com- 
munity. 


This situation resulted mainly from the inability of city 
administrators to deal effectively with the new prob- 
lems and needs for service which transcended tradi- 
tional departmental boundaries. Councillors were fre- 
quently unfamiliar with municipal operations, were in- 
experienced in management, and were concerned with 
the problems in their own wards. Thus, no one in 
municipal government was considering the ‘big picture’ 
and there was not even a feasible administrative base for 
what could be called corporate management. 


Inefficiencies were caused mainly by inadequate mutual 
support services within the administration, by duplica- 
tion of both equipment and managerial roles and by 
competition for resources between departments. Co- 
ordinative processes and procedures were poorly de- 
veloped in most cases and the administration was un- 
able to deal either with council or the public in an 
organized, efficient manner. 


Boards of control and chief administrators were only 
partial answers to the problem because they too needed 
a co-ordinated and co-operating administrative body to 
offer advice on crucial decisions. The expertise for input 
to those decisions was generally available but it needed 
- to be channelled and consolidated in a consistent direc- 
tion. The response that seemed to be called for to fill 
these gaps, was the creation of a co-ordinative body 
made up of top level administrators. This senior ad- 
ministrative team would be responsible for developing 
an integrated approach to municipal management, and 
for ensuring that such an approach would be im- 
plemented throughout the organization. 


Based on the LGMP experience, the Project Team feels 
that the first requirements for forming a senior adminis- 
trative team are to: 


ee 


1 Also alternately called the Senior Management Team or Commit- 
tee of Department Heads. 


1. determine what role it would play, what decisions it 
would make and to whom it would report; and to 


2 determine how it would operate in terms of the 
mechanics of operation, majority vote, etc. 


Only when these fundamental decisions are made and 
the team has a definite purpose, role and operating 
procedures, can consistent and useful discussion, prob- 
lem identification and decision-making take place. Un- 
less there is a clear method of communicating with 
council, of handling problems identified by lower level 
administrators and of communicating with them, an 
administrative team’s usefulness is severely con- 
strained. 


The tcp achieved only marginal successes in en- 
couraging the development of senior administrative 
teams. In two municipalities, departments reported 
through committees of council and there was no defined 
reporting relationship for a senior administrative team. 
The team, therefore, could make few decisions and had 
to operate essentially on voluntary co-operation. De- 
partment heads consistently gave lip service to co- 
operation but, in reality, often avoided taking responsi- 
bility for support services they should have been per- 
forming for other departments. They were often in- 
terested in joining the team only to promote departmen- 
tal gains, and the broader problems of the municipality 
were avoided. In one of these municipalities, sufficient 
voluntary co-operation emerged for a committee of 
department heads to evolve and for discussions of 
major municipal problems to take place. In this case, the 
pressure of an external municipal review and the initia- 
tive of some forward thinking heads of major depart- 
ments, combined to make the operation of ateam feasi- 
ble. In another similarly structured municipality, a 
committee of departments heads existed throughout the 
Project (which was working with only three depart- 
ments), but essential discussions regarding the direction 
of the municipality and the establishment of needed 
mutual support relationships, did not occur within the 
committee. 


In the other two municipalities there was a chief ad- 
ministrator. In one of these, the administrative 
team developed because a sufficient number of depart- 
ment heads were prepared to be open and to participate 
freely in general problem identification and decision- 
making. In the other case the required openness did not 
exist and the team, as such, was much slower in de- 
veloping. 
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Since reporting and operating procedures for a senior 
administrative team will vary with the structure of the 
municipality and the personalities involved, within 
both administration and council, there is little to be 
gained in simply outlining the procedures for operation 
of the relatively successful teams. What should be of 
greater interest are the goals and objectives which the 
teams developed, since these are the foundation of any 
such group and also provide an example of a construc- 
tive approach to developing a senior management team. 


These goals and objectives represent an early stage in 
the development of the senior administrative team. It is 
worthwhile to note, however, that they are largely pro- 
cess goals and objectives, concerned with effective 

management rather than directly with the delivery of 
services. They are generally aimed at improving com- 
munication and co-ordination within the municipality. 


Goals and objectives of a senior administrative team 


Goal 1 


To ensure that all issues? which involve a number of 
departments are debated in an open forum and that 
the recommendations which are made to council are 
as comprehensive and accurate as possible. (This de- 
bate may be quite short, merely passing the issue on 
to a special group from the departments involved, or 
may expose conflicting interests and trade-offs of 
which council members should be made aware.) 


OBJECTIVE 1 


To give issues a priority when they are discussed by 
the senior administrative team and assign those re- 
quiring further study or input to an appropriate ad- 
ministrative group, providing that group with 
guarantees of co-operation, an outline of expecta- 
tions on the part of the senior administrative team, 
and a deadline for completion of a subsequent re- 
port. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To develop a senior administrative team review pro- 
cedure which can be used to: 


a evaluate the appropriateness of issues being de- 
bated at senior administrative team level; 


b evaluate whether the key issues are being approp- 
riately discussed and dealt with; and 


¢ provide the senior administrative team with man- 
agement information that will be useful for 
evaluating team performance and identifying 
problem areas (which will principally be of the 
process variety). 


Goal 2 


To provide all department heads with information 
on developments which might influence their opera- 
tion. (The morale and effectiveness of employees is 
strongly influenced by the degree to which they are 
kept informed and the senior administrative team 
should include these considerations in its area of 
concern. In addition to internal developments, this 
function of the senior administrative team could in- 


clude discussion and clarification of developments at 
other levels of government that will affect the munic- 


ipality.) 
OBJECTIVE 1 


To assign an administrator to survey the present 
means by which this administration learns of de- 
velopments which may influence local government 
operation and to make recommendations for a more 
efficient and effective approach to this aspect of the 
information system. These recommendations to 
reach the senior administrative team by a specified 
date. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To continue to use the Wednesday morning senior 
administrative team meetings for briefing depart- 
ment heads on matters involving the community as a 
whole and/or other levels of government, and on 
administrative information of mutual interest. 


Goal 3 


To serve as a communications link and decision- 

making medium between departments in the estab- 
lishment of mutual support services designed to con- 
tribute to optimum efficiency and effectiveness of the 
services provided to the people of this municipality. 


OBJECTIVE 1 


To assign a team to establish criteria for the various 
support services, to review the adequacy of those 

presently in existence, and to suggest areas where 

further support operations might be possible. Report 
to reach senior administrative team by a specified 
date. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To determine procedures for decision-making on the 
part of the senior administrative team, e.g. What 
type of decisions can it make? What decisions should 
remain the chief administrator’s prerogative? What 
should be the criteria for acceptance of a decision; 
e.g. majority vote, 2/3 vote, unanimity, etc.? To 
what degree will a department head be subject to 
senior administrative team decisions? 


Goal 4 


To develop the senior administrative team as a vehi- 
cle for problem identification and resolution of in- 
ter-departmental issues. (The actual task of defining 
problems or developing recommendations will fall to 
specific individuals with appropriate expertise — the 
senior administrative team will be the preliminary 
springboard and evaluator, and in the case of certain 
classes of decisions, such as the corporate-wide train- 
ing and development program, probably also the 
decision-making body.) 


2 Issues in this context would include-factors affecting motivation 
or morale, management problem areas, actions by other 
municipalities or levels of government, ongoing programs or new 
programs, joint planning or forecasting, general administrative 
policy or recommendations for council policies, ete. 


OBJECTIVE 1 


Through the senior administrative team have firm 
recommendations relative to the management in- 
formation system (not to forget the records retention 
issue) ready to be acted on by a specified date. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To have changes in the budget process (current, cap1- 
tal and 5 year) discussed and then agreed upon by 
senior administrative team by a specified date. 


OBJECTIVE 3 


To have atraining and development program agreed 
on by a specified date. 


Goal § 


To provide the chief administrator with information 
and informed opinion so that he will be able to advise 
council in areas where a broad base of administrative 
expertise is required (e.g. in budget priority setting). 


Goal 6 


To co-ordinate the development and improvement 
of management systems and techniques including 
those which could act to improve the council/ 
administration interface. 


OBJECTIVE 1 


To review potential improvement areas in communi- 
cation and the obtaining and use of information. To 
delineate the different areas where improvement is 
possible, to indicate which have the highest priority. 
Determine the costs involved and begin the im- 

plementation of such a system by a specified date. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To set up an ongoing routine for communication 
with council including: 


a routine briefing of a new council regarding the 
roles of city departments and the perceived goals 
and broad objectives of the city upon which the 
operations of city departments are based (for the 
new council by a specified date); 


b routine methods whereby council may inform the 
administration of their feelings about problems 
they perceive in administrative operations. 
(Schedule at least one joint administration/ 
council problem-solving workshop by a specified 
date.) 


OBJECTIVE 3 


To identify and agree upon areas where council 
clarification of policy is required, in time for a joint 
council/administration workshop by a specified 
date. (All departmental presentations to council to 
be completed by a specified date.) 


OBJECTIVE 4 


a To have the top five areas in need of council 
direction (as defined by the senior administrative 
team) clarified and resolved by council by a 
specified date. 


b To use input from department presentations to 
council, and from 4 a, in order to present the new 
council with the administration’s understanding 
of the policies of council. 


OBJECTIVE 5S 


To define the decision-making role of the senior 
administrative team, by a specified date. 


Goal 7 


To determine priorities in general areas within ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction and to recommend prior- 
ities to council in areas where council decisions are 
required. 


OBJECTIVE 1 


To develop a process for the assignment of priorities 
to administrative objectives or projects which influ- 
ence a number of departments, by a specified date. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To review the budgeting process and the financial 
reporting system, co-ordinating input to the budget 
with financial information output as closely as pos- 


sible. 
Goal 8 


To contribute to management training and career 
development of city staff. 


OBJECTIVE 1 


To develop a management review process which will 
indicate management training needs and desires, and 
will help to contribute to career advancement 
wherever possible, by a specified date. 


OBJECTIVE 2 


To develop the management capabilities of the 
members of the senior management team through 
open discussions about management problems and 
input from the LGMP team or other sources of man- 
agement concepts, on an ongoing basis, at least once 
per month. 


OBJECTIVE 3 


The senior administrative team to define whether to 
allow subordinate attendance at senior administra- 
tive team meetings, and if so, at what times. 


OBJECTIVE 4 


The senior administrative team to establish its de- 
velopment needs and priorities by a specified date. 


Goal 9 


To supply administrative input to corporate man- 
agement and to implement corporate decisions (as 
indicated in goals one to eight) as efficiently and 
effectively as possible conserving management time 
in dealing only with issues which require co- 
ordination and input from this level. 


OBJECTIVE 1 


Each department head should indicate ways in which 
the work of the senior administrative team can be 
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speeded or facilitated remembering the important 
communication function of the team. 


Goal 10 


To ensure that council is made aware of problem 
areas in existing Provincial, Regional or City legisla- 
tion which are frustrating administrative efforts in 
providing service to the people of this city. 


Summary 


The importance of inter-departmental co-ordination 

was amply demonstrated throughout the LGMP experi- 
ence. In order for co-operation to develop in a meaning- 
ful way, there must be commitment to it at the most 
senior administrative level. Of equal importance is that 
this commitment must be visible to people at all levels in 
the organization. The most effective vehicle for this 
co-operation appears to be a team of senior adminis- 
trators. 


The function and characteristics of such a team will, of 
course, vary according to the needs of the organization. 


The sample goals and objectives provided here should, 
however, provide some guidance on the general direc- 
tion such a team might take in its early stages. Readers 
are cautioned again that the development of sucha team 
must be, above all, both flexible and honest. This kind 
of approach will not be meaningful if it is used in either 
a rigid or merely cosmetic way. Used properly, how- 
ever, it will contribute enormously, not only to inter- 
departmental co-operation (which is, in itself, a vital 
element in building an effective organization), but also 
to the quality of council decisions based on the team’s 
recommendations, the success of the change program, 
and the effectiveness of management processes gener- 
ally. 


ee eB eee 
Paper 20 Evaluating the Effectiveness of a Senior Management Team 


Introduction 


This paper describes a process for the self-evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a team or committee. While an 
external evaluation is possible, it would be time con- 
suming and would not have the same potential to iden- 
tify problems and convince the members to improve 
their own team operation. Through an internal evalua- 
tion, members are able to discuss the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the committee from their own perspec- 
tive and make decisions which will result in greater 
benefit for the time they expend. 


The first requirement for a self-evaluation is a set of 
relevant criteria to promote discussion among team 
members. The criteria outlined in this paper were used. 
specifically for the evaluation of a senior administrative 
team, however, the procedure discussed, the rationale 
for evaluation, and possibly even the criteria themselves 
are relevant for any council or administrative commit- 
tee: 


Why Evaluate? 


Self-evaluation of a team’s effectiveness is important for 
several reasons: 


1 it can help all members of the team to develop a 
common understanding of the team’s purpose, role 
and operational procedures; 


2 itcan result in more effective use of time during team 
or committee meetings. Since a great deal of munici- 
pal administrators’ time is spent in committees, the 
efficient use of that time is important; 


3 it can help to bring to the surface doubts about the 
usefulness of the team or committee and some of the 
decisions which are being made; and 


4 it can develop into a planning meeting to improve 
operational processes and update the goals and ob- 
jectives of the team or committee. 


Evaluation of team effectiveness should really be car- 
ried out on an ongoing basis and team members should 
be constantly aware of relevant criteria. Usually, how- 
ever, evaluation will be neglected unless a specific time 
is set aside at every third or fourth meeting to examine 
the operation of the team. The evaluation should be 
completed at the beginning of the meeting for which it is 
scheduled so it is not left until last and then delayed toa 
subsequent meeting. 


Who Should Evaluate? 


All team members should participate in the evaluation 


and each should evaluate the team on all dimensions 
before any discussion takes place. An internal or exter- 
nal change agent can perform a useful role as a mod- 
erator and can help to point out aspects of the team’s 
operation of which members may not be aware. 


It is particularly important that each evaluation session 
ends with some specific discussion regarding the im- 
plementation of suggested improvements in the team’s 
operation. Specific goals, objectives and operating pro- 
cedures, should also emerge from the meeting and a 
definite time should be allocated for the next evalua- 
tion. 


The following evaluation form was used to evaluate the 
senior management team in one Project Municipality. 


Evaluation of Management Team Effecctiveness 


Rate the operation of the senior management team from 


one to seven on the following variables. 


(The first fifteen criteria are process criteria and would 
be applicable to any senior management team.) 


1 Has a defined role or purpose (reason for its 
existence). 


Poorly defined 1234567 Well Defined 


2 Has clear goals and objectives (general direction and 
specific targets). 


Ie 416 7 Clear 


Unclear 


3 Is achieving its objectives (for the purpose of review 
each objective should be considered and discussed). 


Not Achieving 1234567 Achieving 
4 Makes decisions when necessary. 

Avoids Decisive 

decisions 1234567 . when necessary 


5 Considers appropriate problems. 


Inappropriate Appropriate 
problems 1237456 @ 

6 Uses time efficiently. 
Inefficient Efficient 


use of time Lea Sate use of time 


7 Has a clear relationship with the cao (where applic- 
able). 


Unclear | Pes ie Rae Ps Well defined 


8 Is open to ideas of members of the team. 


Closed L234 G7 Open 
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9 Tolerates conflict. 


Avoids Encourages 
conflict iL RSF ray eid necessary 
conflict 

10 Is able to resolve conflict. 
Effectively 13 455.607 Ineffectively 


11 Has definite decision-making processes. 


No definite 
processes 


Definite 


deo 3 O87 processes 


12 Members take individual responsibility for smT de- 


cisions. 

Avoid Each member accepts 
individual 123 45.6 7 responsibility 
responsibility for decisions 


13 Members are committed to the success ofthe smT. 1 


Little Strong 
commitment 125-455 56-/ commitment 


14 There is high mutual trust and support. 


High trust 
and support 


Low trust 


and support 123) 4570 V 


15 Continually evaluates its own effectiveness. 


Little or Clear evaluative 
no self 1A 1677 criteria, 
examination consistently used 


(The next seven criteria may vary considerably depend- 
ing upon the role of the sMT as determined by the 
members.) 


16 Has the authority to carry out decisions. 


Insufficient Sufficient 

authority 19234 567 authority 
17 Ensures that decisions are carried out. 

Does not Follows 

follow 123467 through 

through on decisions 
18 Provides leadership for administration. 

Weak Strong 

leadership 1234567 leadership 


19 Communicates effectively to junior administrators 
(through members). 


Weak 
communication 


Strong 
communication 


IAS eto ers 


20 Has contingency plans for city emergencies. 


Lacks 
contingency 
plans 


Clear operational 
procedures for 
emergencies 


ONG oe eA 


21 Takes initiative in advising council. 


Waits for Consistently tries 
council to keep 
initiative 1234567 council advised 


22 Provides council with alternatives when possible. 


Does not Presents 
provide reasonable 
alternatives ie) ASS <6 a7, alternatives 


Procedure for Evaluation 


At the meeting prior to the one scheduled for evalua- 
tion, the above evaluation form was circulated to all 
team members. Each member completed an individual 
evaluation of the team’s effectiveness just prior to the 
evaluation meeting and jotted down some comments to 
support his evaluation. 


At the evaluation meeting the average rating was de- 

termined for each criterion and then each criterion was 
discussed in turn. A good deal of discussion resulted 

regarding the team’s purpose, goals, effectiveness and 
efficiency. Several changes in procedure emerged from 
the decision including a new method of establishing an 
agenda. 


Summary 


The evaluation seemed to result in a better mutual 
understanding of the team’s purpose and mode of oper- 
ation. Input and attendance improved at subsequent 
team meetings and team members were unanimous in 
the belief that the team had become more effective as a 
result of the evaluation. 


It was very difficult to establish how appropriate the 
evaluative criteria were. One or two of the original 
categories were eliminated and two new categories were 
added, however, it is probably wise to conclude that it 
was the process of evaluation rather than the specific 
criteria used, which was of major importance. 
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Working Toward Corporate Management 


A major initial objective of the LGMP involved the even- 
tual evolution of council or corporate goals and objec- 
tives. As time went on, the Project staff became aware 
that their original beliefs regarding the potential for 
progress toward corporate management were highly » 
unrealistic. At the same time, the need for a corporate 
approach to the management of the municipality was 
confirmed by almost every problem the Lemp staff un- 
covered or addressed. 


Many of the problems identified by administrators, 
even in the pre-project discussions and workshops, were 
indicative of severe weaknesses and problems in the 
relationship between council and administration. They 
included mistrust of motives on both sides; misunders- 
tanding and misinterpretation of roles; lack of clear 
areas of responsibility; inadequate processes for com- 
munication with council and for council approval of 
administrative recommendations; and generally little 
evidence of overall co-ordination and co-operation in 
the corporate management of the municipality. Ad- 
ministrators were generally frustrated by council’s role 
in the budget process, particularly regarding the form of 
council approval of expenditures. 


Council treatment of sincere administrative initiatives 
and recommendations often appeared to be short- 
sighted and tended to result in a defensive administra- 
tive posture. (This treatment actually discouraged cor- 
porate management and adaptive change). Rewards for 
effectiveness, efficiency and attempts to improve man- 
agement were not apparent, particularly if an adminis- 
trator became involved in political conflict as a result of 
some initiative to improve management. 


The Project Team feels that the original plan, to involve 
and educate administrators in goal and objective setting 
before council became involved, was well conceived. 
Administrators are the professional managers in muni- 
cipalities and they supply consistency and continuity to 
its operation. Councillors represent the people of the 
municipality and must make policy decisions based 
upon what they interpret as the most urgent needs of 
those people. Professional administrative help is re- 
quired to help councillors to gain a perspective on prob- 
able costs and potential benefits of the many changes 
they might desire. 


Councillors also need administrative guidance to un- 
derstand the procedural operation of the government 
and to gain a perspective on what has happened in the 


past. Council should be given a tentative set of goals and 
objectives by the administration. The elected members 
can then revise, change and add to these goals and 
objectives and put them in priority. By this means coun- 
cil can provide direction and guidance to their administ- 
ration in a meaningful way. Without a tentative set of 
goals and objectives to work with and an understanding 
of operating procedures, council’s efforts to establish 
and maintain direction are likely to be intermittent, 
confused and frustrated. Councillors will also be biased 
by the needs of the moment, at the expense of long-term 
requirements of the municipality, unless they have the 
long-term plan continually before them. 


Councils, working by themselves to establish goals and 
objectives, will almost certainly become frustrated by 
the process, because each councillor has specific objec- 
tives of his own. On the other hand, working from a 
base established by administrators and with the help 
and involvement of those administrators, council can 
make a remarkable amount of progress in a relatively 
short period of time. 


Paper 21 Improving the Council/Administration 
Interface, outlines a number of different potential ap- 
proaches to the improvement of council/administration 
decision-making. At least three of the approaches out- 
lined in this paper were attempted to a degree in differ- 
ent Project Municipalities. 


To provide the reader with a perspective on the LGMP 
efforts in improving the council/administration inter- 
face, Paper 22 Council Involvement in LGMP 
Municipalities is included to describe the interaction 
which took place in the four Project Municipalities. 
These are not all success stories but are meant to portray 
what happened in an informative way. Paper 23 
Corporate Management contains a more detailed dis- 
cussion of this important subject, including the desira- 
bility of a systematic approach to comprehensive 
municipal decision-making. This is an appropriate 
topic to close out this ‘guidelines’ publication because 
all of the LGMpP activities were designed to contribute to 
the eventual development of corporate management, 
although, as the reader will have discovered by this 
time, progress in that area was very limited. Thus this 
final paper is a theoretical rather than a practical de- 
velopment of the topic. 


Paper 21 


Introduction 


Councils perform the policy-making and planning func- 
tions for local government while the administration is 
primarily concerned with the implementation of those 
policies and plans. Unfortunately, councils are largely 
made up of people who are relatively inexperienced in 
management and who often have little background un- 
derstanding of the operation of the local government 
they now direct. 


Any effective organization needs a clear goal and clear 
direction to reach that goal. Generally, municipalities 
have neither. Councillors often do not know or under- 
stand the reasons for past decisions and policies. They 
frequently do not think in terms of broader, long range 
benefits to the municipality, partially because they do 
not have a set of guidelines which provides that frame 
of reference. 


Administrators too, frequently look at all issues from a 
departmental rather than a ‘city’ frame of reference. In 
these cases no one is really looking in a comprehensive 
way at the needs of the municipality. Long range plan- 
ning is almost non-existent, management is weak and 
even communication at the top administrative and 
council level is confused and intermittent. 


Need for Council Involvement 


During the early stages of the Project, administrators in 
each Project Municipality pointed out major manage- 
ment problems existing in the interface between ad- 
ministration and council. They were convinced that no 
long term solutions to lower level management prob- 
lems were possible unless council played an active role 
in working out problems with top level managers. 
There was a strong need: 


1 to improve mutual understanding and communica- 
tion between council and administration, particu- 
larly in regard to the respective roles that each was to 
play; 


2 to develop more distinct but still flexible ongoing 
goals, broad objectives and policies at the council 
level, so that administrators would know what was 
expected of them; and 


3 to develop a problem-solving approach which would 
include input from both council and administration 
whenever appropriate. 


One answer, perhaps the only feasible one, exists in 


Improving the Council/Administration Interface 


joint council and administrative involvement in plan- 
ning and city management in accord with clear, consis- 
tent goals and objectives. Councillors must be involved 
in both planning and management to ensure that the 
goals and objectives, and their fulfillment, are meeting 
citizens needs. Administrators must be involved be- 
cause only they know the capabilities of their organiza- 
tions and can provide continuity in terms of ongoing 
policies and programs for the municipality. Thus the 
need for both council and administration involvement 
in long term planning and in management is apparent; 
the major question revolves around the best means for 
attaining that involvement. A number of alternatives 
for council involvement in establishing effective corpo- 
rate management are discussed in this paper. 


Modes of Council Involvement 


Contributions to management improvements are neces- 
sary from elected officials (council, committees of 
council and boards of control) if the process is to con- 
tinue to be meaningful. The precise mode of involve- 
ment by these bodies can vary considerably. Six pos- 
sibilities are listed below in decreasing order of the 
amount of time required on the part of councillors. 


1 Council, or a committee of council, may go through 
the entire process of determining both goals and 
objectives for the municipality. This process may or 
may not include direct input from the public. 


2 Administrators may prepare detailed position papers 
on critical issue areas such as transportation or hous- 
ing, summarizing past decisions of council and sug- 
gesting apparent goals and objectives based on those 
decisions, plus administrative recommendations for 
council consideration, revision, and approval. 


3 Administrators, working as a team, may determine a 
comprehensive set of goals and objectives and sub- 
mit them to council for consideration, revision and 
approval. Joint council/administration workshops 
can be scheduled for discussion of desirable direc- 
tions for the municipality. 


4 Administrators may decide on areas where policies 
and direction are required and go to council with 
specific requests relating to those areas. Joint 
council/administration workshops can be arranged 
to define and identify needed policies. 


5 Administrators and councillors may identify man- 
agement problem areas and hold joint sessions to 
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find solutions to the problems identified and to im- 
prove communication and understanding between 
elected and appointed managers. 


6 As administrators decide on goals and objectives and 
go to the council with requests for approval of re- 
commendations, stated in goal and objective terms 
(e.g. the operating and capital budget), the council is 
unavoidably involved in the approval of certain 
goals and objectives for municipal services. The 
more that alternatives and priorities are included in 
the submissions to council, the more council will be 
playing a policy setting and directional role. Thus the 
development of more effective methods of stating 
alternatives and the determination of tentative 
priorities by the administration will automatically 
aid council in making better decisions. 


In the following pages each of these alternatives is ex- 
amined in greater detail. 


1 Complete Council Involvement 


The Project Team is convinced that this alternative is 
too complex and time consuming for council and com- 
mittee members. It is just not possible for council to 

work through the entire goal and objective setting pro- 
cess from beginning to end. Councillors generally face 
tremendous time constraints and must use the time they 


do have in decision-making activities. The needs of the - 


municipality and the resources available to the local 
government should be defined and presented to council 
by expert administrative staff in the form of alterna- 
tives, i.e. different ways in which most of the needs can 
be met with the given resources. Elected officials are 
then ina position to make constructive suggestions and 
informed selections among alternatives. These deci- 
sions can form the basis for an administrative initiative 
in outlining apparent goals of council and some tenta- 
tive broad objectives for submission to council. Unless 
administrators are involved with council in setting goals 
and objectives the crucial interface between the two will 
not be improved and many of the problems discussed 
earlier will remain. 


2 Position Papers 


This has been the most popular approach to council 

involvement in corporate management in the United 

Kingdom. Various broad goal areas are identified? and 
administrators are assigned to write position papers on 
the state of municipal management in each area.? Previ- 
ous municipal policies and apparent goals and objec- 
tives in the area are identified. Council is then asked to 
decide whether the approach currently being taken is 
the best possible one and if not, what changes in direc- 
tion and specific objectives might be desirable. 


This approach is a comprehensive one requiring a great 

deal of administrative research time, resulting in a large 
quantity of written material which must be digested and 
put into perspective by senior managers. These mana- 
gers develop short, sharp summary papers, make re- 

commendations for future objectives in each area, and 
identify situations where current policy is either lacking 
or inadequate. 


In most municipal structures several administrators are 
often involved with the provision of services in any one 
goal area. Thus administrative co-ordination is re- 
quired to clearly identify apparent goals and objectives 
and to delineate needs for new objectives and policies in 
a comprehensive manner. 


The main drawback of this approach is the amount of 
time consumed by the research aspects and the efforts 
required by senior administration in order to screen 
reports and select information for council considera- 
tion. 


It is important to involve both administrators and 
councillors in workshops to discuss position papers and 
to determine broad municipal goals and objectives. In 
this way, each can play their specific roles and can 
contribute to more effective decision-making. At the 
same time, communication and understanding will be 
improved. 


3 Council Consideration of Administrative Goals and 
Objectives 

Even without a formal set of municipal goals and broad 
objectives, a department head will design his depart- 
mental program based upon his perception of the de- 
sired overall direction of the municipality and its 
specific targets in his area of responsibility. The official 
plan, special need surveys and previous council and 
administrative decisions, form part of these perceptions 
and thus are incorporated into departmental plans. 


While administrators do not normally organize their 
perceptions of municipal directions in goal and objec- 
tive form, they can usually do so upon request, because 
such perceptions really form the basis for departmental 
priorities and budgets. The main advantages of making 
municipal goals and objectives explicit lie in the in- 
creased awareness of the effect of new policies and 
decisions upon the direction the municipality has been 
following and the potential costs of changes in direc- 
tion. This increased awareness can provide the guidance 
for administrators to develop their departmental prog- 
rams. 


A procedure to establish a set of municipal goals and 
objectives, within reasonable time constraints, is out- 
lined below. 


a Each department head describes, to a committee of 
department heads, the municipal goals and broad 
objectives which he feels encompass his area of re- 
sponsibility and upon which his departmental prog- 
rams and goals and objectives are based. 


b When all department heads have participated in the 
process described in a the goals and broad objectives 


1 For example, the City of Coventry, England, identified the follow- 
ing areas in its 1973 Corporate Planning Survey Report: educa- 
tion, community health and well being, public protection, hous- 
ing, transportation, leisure opportunities, commercial and indus- 
trial development, physical environment, land resources, man- 
power resources and financial resources. 

2. The City of London, Ontario, is working toward the development 
of this approach and has corporate position papers in several 
areas. 


thus defined for the municipality are then considered 
by the committee of department heads and overlaps 
and conflicts are removed. 


c The perceived goals and objectives, thus determined, 
are presented to council, along with the following 
questions. 


i Are‘our assumptions regarding the desired goals 
and objectives correct or should they be revised? 


ii What different or additional goals and broad ob- 
jectives should be considered in designing our de- 
partmental programs? 


d A joint council/administration workshop is then 
scheduled to refine and complete a rather loose but 
useful set of goals and objectives for the municipal- 
ity. This workshop enables both councillors and ad- 
ministrators to have input into the plans for the 
municipality and has the potential to improve com- 
munication and mutual understanding between ad- 
ministration and council. 


e Alternatively, if only a limited number of depart- 
ments are involved in the process, each department 
head works with the appropriate council/admin- 
istration committee to refine municipal goals and 
objectives affecting his particular area of responsibil- 


ity. 
4 Clarification of Corporate Policy 


An official plan may designate, as a goal for the munici- 
pality, the allocation and development of a certain 
amount of park-land for a certain number of citizens. 
The parks director also has the responsibility of provid- 
ing recreational programs which often involve expen- 
sive facilities. In a case where available funds are not 
sufficient to enable him to meet both objectives (the 
usual case), which of these programs should he em- 
phasize? 


The administrators concerned with industrial and 

commercial development need continuous advice from 
council regarding the characteristics of the municipality 
they are designing for the future. This includes issues 
such as the type of development to encourage or dis- 
courage, and whether to put the available funds into the 
development of new industrial land or into attracting 
commerce and industry to lands already available. 


Every administrator would probably prefer to have 
more explicit policy in at least some areas, even though 
they may have learned to live fairly comfortably with 
the existing system. As administrators set increasingly 
comprehensive objectives for their own areas of opera- 
tion, policy deficiencies may become more apparent. 
Thus it is preferable that administrators have fairly 
explicit goals and objectives for their own area of opera- 
tion before commencing the procedure for obtaining 
policy clarification outlined below. 


Many areas of support service require improved ad- 
ministrative policies, procedures, and clarification of 
responsibility. These can best be resolved by a senior 
administrative team or a committee of department 
heads, and may only need to go to the council when 


serious disagreements occur or when policies required 
are so general that they might influence overall adminis- 
trative operation. 


The policy issues selected for council consideration 
should satisfy a number of criteria, particularly at the 
outset of this type of involvement. 


Issues chosen should: 


a beofinterest to councillors (fall within their political 
sphere, help them to do their jobs, be seen as impor- 
tant to the community, etc.); 


b have the potential for solution; 


c be debatable (i.e. must be capable of solution by 
more than one obvious means); 


d require administrative input in terms of alternatives, 
relative costs and benefits, etc.; 


e be specific enough that they can be clearly defined; 
and 


f not be hidden requests for more resources, although 
there may be areas in which an outline of priorities is 
important so that appropriate resource allocations 
are possible. 


The procedure for obtaining policy clarification in- 
volves several steps. 


a Department heads identify issues upon which greater 
council guidance is required. (If departments heads 
have a set of goals and objectives for their depart- 
ments, areas in which they are in need of clearer 
policy are much easier to identify.) 


b These issues are then discussed at the council- 
committee level (if such a level exists) to see if some 
can be resolved without the necessity of taking them 
to the council as a whole. 


c If all departments are involved, the committee of 
department heads discusses the areas in which re- 
quests for policy clarification have emerged, particu- 
larly where they involve more than one department. 
Joint requests for policy clarification might emerge 
in some Cases, e.g. In support service areas. 


d Areas where council policy is required are then pre- 
sented and explained to councillors. To obtain max- 
imum input to the design of new policies and to 
optimize mutual understanding, a council/admin- 
istration workshop or workshops could be 
scheduled to discuss and generate the required 
policies. Task groups of individual administrators 
can be assigned responsibility for the further inves- 
tigation of details or alternatives. An outside change 
agent can serve as a facilitator at joint council/ 
administration workshops. 


5S Joint Council/Administration Problem-Solving 


This relatively easy alternative to council involvement, 
making use of a problem-solving approach, should 
serve to improve council/administration communication 
while dealing with significant issues. With this ap- 
proach, both administrators and councillors are asked 
to identify what they perceive to be the major pro- 
blems blocking the effective operation of the munici- 
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pality. These might include service delivery problems, 
long range planning inadequacies, jurisdictional prob- 
lems, management problems, inadequate communic- 
ation, or resource problems (financial or human). 


Problems to be debated in joint council/administration 
workshops should be major problems of current in- 
terest to all participants and capable of clarification and 
solution. To set the stage for such workshops, a 
memorandum briefly explaining the plan of action is 
circulated. An interview is then arranged with each 
councillor and senior administrator who will be par- 
ticipating. In this interview, the perceptions of the par- 
ticipant regarding major problem areas within the city 
government are examined and recorded. 


Once these problems have been identified,adminis- 
trators and councillors are asked to rank them in order 
of priority. Joint council/administration workshops are 
then scheduled so that each of the major problem areas 
identified can be discussed in terms of clarifying the 
problem and suggesting possible solutions. 


The task of each workshop includes: 

a defining the problem or problems clearly; 
b identifying probable causes; 

c identifying alternatives for solution; and 


d setting up an action plan and delegating responsibil- 
ity for carrying out that plan to a particular adminis- 
trator, the committee of department heads, or a spe- 
cially created task group. 


An external project director working with the munici- 
pal project manager can direct the identification, clas- 
sification and prioritizing of problems and can act as a 
facilitator in workshops to ensure that effective 
problem-solving is in progress and that definite action 
plans emerge. 


6 Approval of Administration Goals and Objectives 


The final alternative for council involvement in the goal 
and objective setting process represents the most pas- 
sive involvement possible. It really requires no extra 
effort on the part of council. In fact, alternative 6 will 
occur naturally if a systematic approach to goals and 
objectives is introduced at the administrative level. 
However, because of the importance of direct council 
involvement in the operation of the system, as noted 
above, and the need for mutual understanding between 
council and administration, this alternative is not highly 
recommended. 


Summary 


Some form of joint council and administrative input to 
corporate goals and objectives is very important. Coun- 
cillors represent the citizens in the municipality but 
frequently do not have the necessary background un- 
derstanding of broad issues and past policies to plan in 
isolation from their professional staff. Administrators 
can supply background information and put suggested 
new programs in perspective. The also can inform 
council regarding resource requirements, relative costs 
of programs, etc. 


Both administrators and councillors are working to- 
ward the best possible local government operation. Un- 
less they work together, however, suspicion and distrust 
can develop. When they work effectively together, coun- 
cilis able to make better decisions because they are fully 
informed regarding the implications of those decisions 
and administrators are able to implement programs 
with council support and understanding. 


Paper 22 Council Involvement in LGMP Municipalities 


Introduction 


If any firm conclusion can be drawn from the exper- 
iences of the LGMP it is that there is an urgent need for 
more effective municipal management at the council 
level and for better communication, co-ordination and 
understanding between administration and council. 
While this book does not generally contain LGMP his- 
tory, an exception is being made in the area of council 
involvement because any initiatives in that area are 
regarded as being vitally important to the future of 
of municipal government. 


Even though the Lemp contribution to improvements in 
the council/administration interface was marginal, 
with the exception of the City of St. Catharines, it is felt 
that these limited contributions are important if only 
for their lack of success. Actually, the process in London 
is ongoing, under the support and control of the Chief 
Administrative Officer. The frustrations encountered 

in Ottawa indicate the importance of sound administ- 
rative concurrance in any approach to council. 


In the Region of Niagara, the councillors who were on 
the Lemp Task Group became better informed regard- 
ing management problems in both administration and 
council. Without exception, they became strong sup- 

porters of the LGMP approach and all four would have 

advocated the establishment of council goals and object- 
ives for the Region. 


The Regional Council is large (29 members) and con- 
sequently unwieldly. It could probably only act in an 
approving and revising capacity for goals and objectives 
set by administrators and/or a smaller sub-section of 
council. The tcp did not succeed in the establishment 
of such a group or groups but at least major depart- 
ments were able to present recommendations to council 


In more meaningful form, following goal and objective 
training. 


A summary of council involvement in each of the four 
Project Municipalities follows. 


City of London 


In addition to keeping the council informed of admin- 
istrative progress in management improvement the City 
of London is attempting to improve the council/ 
administration interface by developing corporate posi- 
tion papers in key issue areas. These corporate position 
papers describe the past decisions of the council and try 
to build a composite picture of the municipality’s posi- 
tion in major service areas. 


During the initial stages of the LGmp both City Council 
and senior administrators experienced the need for bet- 
ter integrated and more consistent involvement by the 
elected officials, in the overall corporate planning and 
management processes of the municipality. It was felt 
that if policies and direction were made more clear and 
specific, then council/administration communication 
and understanding would be improved, council 
decision-making would be put ona more rational basis, 
and administrators would have better guidelines to de- 
velop more meaningful programs to meet citizens’ 
needs. 


In the latter half of 1975 the cao decided that, rather 
than holding joint workshops for council and the ad- 
ministration to determine policy, the best approach to 
an involvement of the elected officials would initially be 
through a content analysis of council’s previous dec- 
isions. It was believed that for council to plan effectively, 
a framework was needed which would provide a com- 
monly accepted focus for council/administration 
dialogue. A content analysis of previous corporate dec- 
isions was thought to provide a suitable framework. 


Content analysis is a deductive process. Past decisions 
and actions of council are analyzed to determine the 
policy or philosophy which influenced the decision. It is 
hoped that the basis for decisions can be correctly ident- 
ified even though the reasons behind the decisions are 
not recorded and may not have consciously been con- 
sidered by the decision-makers when the choice was 
made. Even though council is not operating under a 
system of explicit and generally accepted goals and 
objectives, careful analysis of their decisions can give 
clues to implicit corporate expectations. 


It was anticipated that the definition of this framework 
would be a time-consuming and complex task. Con- 
sequently the CAO assigned all of the Project Leader’s 
LGMP efforts to corporate development for a period of 
time, allowing him to identify key issue areas and to 
ascertain tentative corporate goals and objectives 
within each of them. The Project Leader chose issue 
areas that had particular current importance. These 
included such policy areas as land management and 
development, housing, industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, services (including water, street-lighting, 
solid and liquid waste disposal and pollution control 
and transportation). Thus the subject areas chosen were 
those which met the current needs of the council and 
administration for policy clarification. 
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The Queen’s Team worked with the Project Leader in 
analyzing the policy areas and his reports were then 
submitted to the chief administrator and senior man- 
agement team for their review. After the senior adminis- 
trators had reviewed the reports and revised them to 
reflect current needs, the papers were submitted to the 
Board of Control. Board of Control and Council were 
to consider the goals and objectives which had been 
identified, and to revise them where necessary to ensure 
their suitability as a basis for future decisions. 


This process, though effective in determining the corp- 
orate position and providing tentative goals and object- 
ives, was found to be time consuming. The content 
analysis, the writing of the reports and the critiquing 
and revising of those reports by the people involved, was 
a slow process taking many months. 


The corporate position paper approach to improving 
the council/administration interface is probably an ef- 
fective but relatively slow and time consuming vehicle 
for encouraging direct council involvement in planning 
decisions. It does, however, have the strong advantage 
of clearly identifying past trends and apparent implicit 
goals and objectives. Thus, council and administration 
have a good base for the establishment of explicit goals 
and objectives. 


City of Ottawa 


As originally intended by the Project Principals, Council 
was not immediately involved in the Project. The plan 
to educate administrative personnel in the process and 
to develop an administrative goals and objectives system 
prior to approaching Council was adhered to, and so 
discussions with elected representatives about their in- 
volvement did not take place until the fall of 1975. A 
progress report to the Mayor and meetings with the 
Deputy Mayor in the fall of that year resulted in a 
Council seminar in February of 1976, at which basic 
elements and progress of the Project were explained and 
some alternative approaches to Council involvement 
were discussed. 


The seminar resulted in the firm commitment of Coun- 
cil to the Project. Also, Council expressed an interest in 
having all departments involved,! including the Com- 
mittee of Department Heads, and in playing an active 
role themselves. The seminar concluded with a request 
for a formal proposal outlining alternative modes of 
Council involvement to be submitted for approval by 
Council. 


In July, Council approved a strategy calling for joint 
council/administration problem-solving workshops to 
be held in the fall and the development of corporate 
goals and objectives to commence in the new year. 


In preparation for these workshops the Project Team 
held confidential interviews with department heads and 
elected officials in order to accumulate individuals’ 
views as to which issues or management areas should be 
examined in an attempt to improve municipal opera- 
tions. Comments from these interviews were then 
grouped according to four main areas of concern: 


1 management processes and procedures; 


2 internal communication, co-ordination, and trust; 
3 relationships with citizens groups; and 


4 long term planning. 


The comments included under the above headings, 
formed the structure around which the workshops were 
based. The three workshops focused first on manage- 
ment processes and procedures and then on internal 
communication and co-ordination. While no changes in 
processes or procedures resulted, a number of suggest- 
ions for further consideration were made: 


1 more comprehensive orientation sessions for new 
councillors; 


2 new procedures for expediting City purchase op- 
tions; and 


3 a review, by a joint committee of Council and ad- 
ministrative personnel, of subdivision approval pro- 
cedures and procedures used in major land use 
studies and zoning changes, and a streamlined 
budget approval process. 


Following the third workshop (October 6th, 1976), it 
was agreed to postpone further meetings until the new 
year, as campaigning for the upcoming election was 
making attendance by councillors difficult and Council 
attendance had attenuated quickly. 


These workshops and the ones to follow, when viewed 
within the context of the Project as a whole, have the 
potential to be the single most valuable achievement of 
the LGMP in Ottawa. They have provided an opportun- 
ity for Council and Administration to discuss major 
policies and issues which, under normal circumstances, 
might never be discussed. The short-circuiting of the 
normal means for conducting council business, which 
the workshops provided, was also valuable in that it 
allowed the elected officials more time to become in- 
volved in an in-depth analysis of issues and their resol- 
ution, rather than just being involved in the approval 
process. Also, both Council and the Administration be- 
came better acquainted with the problems and frust- 
rations involved in the carrying out of their respective 
roles and responsibilities. The free exchange of views 
between the council members and the department heads 
and the informal atmosphere (all workshops were held 
in the alderman’s lounge from which the Press were 
barred) reinforced a feeling of mutual concern for the 
effective operation of the municipality. 


The concern expressed by Council for continuation of 
these workshops in 1977 is a hopeful sign that more 
significant accomplishments will follow. 


Regional Municipality of Niagara 


The Task Group which was formed in the initial stages 
of the Project to provide overall direction and guidance 
to the Project in the Regional Municipality of Niagara, 
contained the heads of all departments, four elected 

representatives (one from each council committee) and 


1 Only three of Ottawa’s departments, Physical Environment, Fi- 
nance and Community Development had been involved in the 
LGMP from the outset. 


the Project Leader. This was the only Task Group in the 
four Project Municipalities which included councillors. 


The elected members, who included the Mayor of St. 
Catharines, rapidly developed into strong supporters of 
the Project. In fact, it was pressure by the elected mem- 
bers, in the early stages of the Project, which encour- 
aged a number of rather reticent department heads to 
attend Task Group meetings. Even more important, the 
elected members attended two meetings in Toronto in 
order to indicate their support for the Project to rep- 
resentatives of the Ontario Government and other 
municipalities. 


The Task Group was involved in both orientation and 
initial goals and objectives workshops, thus the four 
councillors developed a good understanding of the Pro- 
ject. Unfortunately, four members out of a 29 member 
Council was not a sufficient representation to promote 
Council involvement in goal and objective setting, but it 
was sufficient to develop a strong support for the Pro- 
ject within Council. 


The Task Group recommended that approaches to the 

rather large and unwieldy Council should be through the 
four standing committees. Since all committees were 

represented on the Task Group the Project had a def- 

inite supporter at each committee briefing. Committees 
were given full information on the Project’s progress at 
intervals of slightly less than one year. Generally, the 
response at the committee level was positive, but it was 
quite apparent that few of the elected representatives 
really understood the Project and most were not per- 
sonally interested in becoming involved. 


During the latter part of the second year of the Project, 
the Council expressed an interest in a detailed explan- 
ation of the LGMP. The Project appeared to be acceptable 
to most councillors but it was evident that their level of 
understanding was not raised to any great extent by the 
briefing. When some of the Task Group representatives 
proposed that the Regional Council become involved in 
setting goals and objectives for the Region, some neg- 
ative discussion ensued and quite evident doubts were 
expressed regarding Council’s active involvement in 
such an endeavour. Some councillors were opposed to 
what they saw as a danger of increased administrative 
strength as a result of the development of an effective 
committee of department heads. At this point in the 
Project, the Council is generally supportive of its aims, 
but it appears almost impossible to attain active in- 
volvement in goal and objective determination from 
such a large Council. 


City of St. Catharines 


The Mayor of St. Catharines was a strong supporter of 
the LGMP from the outset. His support was based 
primarily on the perceived need for better direction at 
the corporate level and for improved management by 
both council and administration. As a member of the 
Region of Niagara Council and Regional Project Task 
Group he was able to provide support for the Project in 
the Region as well. 


Other councillors in St. Catharines displayed little in- 


terest in involvement in the Project in the early stages, 
apparently approving it on the basis that the adminis- 
tration felt it was useful. As the Senior Management Team 
developed, however, Administration began to bring 

recommendations to Council which were stated in more 
objective terms. They began to talk about departmental 
goals and objectives and councillors became interested. 


When the Senior Management Team felt that they had 
sufficiently developed goals at the department level, 
they reached a consensus that council involvement was 
needed if the process was going to result in the required 
management improvement. Many issue areas were 
identified, where the municipalities direction was un- 
certain, making the job of administrative goal and ob- 
jective setting difficult. To inform Council regarding 
these issue areas and, at the same time, to ensure that 
councillors were aware of what the administration were 
presently doing, administrators presented their de- 
partmental goals and broad objectives to Council at a 
number of Council meetings during the spring of 1976. 
When his presentation of goals and broad objectives 
was completed each department head identified those 
areas in which he was uncertain regarding City policy 
or, in some cases, those areas in which he disagreed with 
current City policy. 


After department heads had completed their present- 
ations to Council a joint Council/Administration work- 
shop took place. Prior to the workshop, a member of 
the LMP staff contacted all councillors and asked them 
for their perceptions of the effectiveness of City oper- 
ation and their suggestions regarding issues which 
needed to be debated. All the issues which had been 
identified by both Council and Administration were con- 
solidated and categorized and made up the major por- 
tion of the workshop agenda. Planning, service and 
resource allocation categories were identified and 47 
issues of varying complexity fell within those categories. 


The introductory three hour evening session of the 
workshop concentrated upon the clarification of the 
issues which had been included on the agenda and the 
identification of a few additional issues. The following 
day was spent in alternate small group and full work- 
shop discussion of those issues. All department heads 
and all but two councillors attended the whole work- 
shop. Both of the missing councillors were present for 
part of the workshop and were unavoidably absent 
during the remainder. To facilitate discussion, three 
groups of seven councillors and administrators debated 
each broad category of issues in turn. The whole group 
then reassembled to hear group reports and to debate 
the conclusions of those groups. 


All issues were discussed, and recommendations were 
made in most issue areas. The LGMP chairman consoli- 
dated the discussion and recommendations into a re- 
port for the incoming Council. Administrators im- 
mediately began to act on some of the recommend- 
ations, with the intention that the new Council could 
change the recommended direction if required, but, in 
the meantime, they at least had a basis for directing their 
energies in some crucial areas. 
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Both administrators and councillors reacted very 
favourably to the workshop. There was a unanimous 
recommendation for subsequent workshops and, in 
fact, a similar workshop has already been scheduled for 
the spring of 1977. Both councillors and administrators 
supported the idea of such a workshop for both the 
outgoing Council, so it could pass on advice to the 
incoming Council, and for the incoming Council so it 
could set joint targets with the administration for its 
term of office. 


Summary 


Councils from all four Project Municipalities have been 
influenced to some extent by the LGMP. In none of the 
municipalities, however, has a comprehensive set of 
corporate goals and broad objectives been defined. 
There is no question of the desirability of corporate 
goals and objectives but there is also no question that 
they would be of little advantage unless they were used 


in the active, ongoing management of the municipality. 


Such active employment of goals and objectives by 
council will require considerable knowledge on the part 
of councillors and considerable assistance and guidance 
on the part of administrators. Thus, it is crucial that top 
administrators understand and support the process 
themselves before council workshops are initiated. A 
split administration will encourage split support on the 
part of councillors and little will be resolved at joint 
workshops involving only part of council and/or ad- 
ministration. 


Paper 23 Corporate Management? 


Introduction 


The LGmp is a broadly conceived management im- 
provement project, which is essentially aimed at the 
development of the prerequisites for corporate man- 
agement, if not at the achievement of corporate man- 
agement in the overall sense. To this point, the LGMP has 
not succeeded in introducing a comprehensive form of 
corporate management in any of the Project Muni- 
cipalities but it has assisted managers to experiment 
with, and sometimes to adopt, a number of related 
techniques. 


Although the Lemp has failed to make a firm impact on 
corporate management during its relatively short life, it 
is hoped that the administrators and councillors in the 
Project Municipalities will carry the process to its logi- 
cal conclusion. With this in mind, this somewhat 
theoretical paper has been included to contribute to 
local government managers’ understanding of corpo- 
rate management. There is every reason to assume that 
managers who understand the concepts of corporate 
management can introduce them into their own organi- 
zations. 


In addition to defining and explaining corporate plan- 
ning and corporate management, this paper attempts to 
indicate how various LGMP initiatives, discussed in this 
book, should contribute to a corporate approach. 


Definition 


Corporate management refers to the process off de- 
veloping, executing and controlling a corporate 
strategy plan. A corporate strategy is a ‘grand design’ 
for action which is developed from the senior 
managers’? interpretation of the mission or purpose of 
the organization. The planning aspect includes the 
necessary time relationships in that strategy. 


Corporate management is as important for local gov- 
ernment as it is for any business organization. Muni- 
cipalities, however, differ from marketing oriented 
businesses in a number of significant aspects. For in- 
stance, municipalities do not have the traditional 
quantitative indices of business, e.g. market share, sales, 
profits, return on investment, to provide direction. A 


| The term ‘corporate planning’ is frequently used in a broad sense 
to denote the range of operations referred to in this paper as 
corporate management. 

2 ‘Managers’ in this sense refers to both councillors and adminis- 
trators. 


further difference is that the continued existence of the 
municipality is not dependent upon how effectively the 
organization is managed. Unlike business, expenditure 
levels and income levels can both be manipulated and 
are not firmly dependent upon a market environment. 
These differences make the task of planning, executing 
and controlling a municipal corporate strategy more 
difficult than that for a traditional business. 


Decision-making at the municipal corporate level is the 
process of adjusting the organization to meet the needs 
in the community, according to the availability of re- 
sources supplied by that same community. Without the 
traditional business indicators, municipal corporate 
decision-making must be related to such processes as 
how effectively the municipal government is able to 
identify and meet these community needs, how effi- 
ciently the administrative resources are deployed and 
how flexible the government is in adapting to changes in 
services desired by the community. Such a relationship 
recognizes that it is the environment that determines the 
purpose of local government and it is that same envi- 
ronment that is the origin of the organization’s re- 
sources. Without an outward looking orientation 
senior level decisions concerning the allocation of re- 
sources would soon become concerned with the needs 
of the local government organization itself rather than 
with the people it serves. 


Corporate management in local government is essen- 
tially balancing the fulfilment of community needs with 
the available resources. It can be defined as the process 
of finding the best possible fit between the benefits 
people desire from their government and the costs they 
are prepared to endure to achieve those benefits. Cor- 
porate management means identifying this best match 
or fit and planning, executing and controlling a strategy 
to make it happen in the most efficient and effective 
manner possible. 


Effective corporate management depends on a clear 

concept of the mission or purpose of the organization, 
in order to use the municipal resources most effectively 
to supply needed services to its citizens. The develop- 
ment of a corporate plan, which flows from this purpose, 
is a vital aspect of effective corporate management. This 
plan provides the vehicle for integrating individual ef- 
forts into a co-ordinated corporate effort. There are 


three basic elements to the development of a corporate 
plan: 
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1 identifying and determining the needs for public ser- 
vices in the community and the levels at which these 
needs will be met; 


2 identifying and determining the community re- 
sources that will be required to meet these needs; and 


3 identifying and determining what results are to be 
expected from the corporate activities designed to 
fulfil those needs. 


A corporate plan is necessary for administrators to 
ensure, through their decision-making, that the re- 
sources are optimally allocated. Budget setting, person- 
nel planning, etc. are dependent upon interpretations 
and expectations of the corporate plan. The overall plan 
is important because the design, execution and control 
of administrative plans and activities are only as goodas 
the corporate strategy on which they are based. 


Under a well conceived corporate plan, corporate goais 
and broad objectives can be translated into specific 
policies and operational goals and objectives. In turn, 
these provide direction for more specific programs 
which can be planned, executed and controlled in ac- 
cordance with the purpose and function of the organi- 
zation. The development of programs designed to im- 
plement and work toward the attainment of corporate 
goals can ensure that the organization presents a total 
system of action geared towards meeting the commun- 
ity needs as efficiently and effectively as possible. 


Framework for Corporate Management 


Having identified some of the basic features of corpo- 
rate management, the steps or processes which consti- 
tute corporate management will be examined. A 
number of different models have been advanced to exp- 
lain the processes involved in the overall and lengthy 
process of corporate planning and management. For 
this discussion, the steps involved in corporate manage- 
ment have been divided into two groups; those which 
make up corporate planning at the council level; and 
those which constitute corporate strategy execution at 
the administrative level. This division reflects the differ- 
ences in the processes involved in long-term corporate 
planning and the development of co-ordinated prog- 
rams as a vehicle for the implementation of the stated 
goals of the city. 


In dividing corporate management in this way, it is 
emphasized that the very important interplay between 
council members and their staff should not be ignored. 
The Lemp staff are convinced that policy planning at the 
council level is highly dependent upon administrative 
advice and information. Much of the initial work on 
policy planning will be undertaken by administrators, 
who are, after all, the professional managers. 


After examining these two levels of corporate manage- 
ment separately, the relationship between the two will 
be explored. 


1 Corporate Management at the Council Level 


The steps involved in this phase of corporate manage- 
ment will be examined in order. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that in reality the process is not linear, 


with a clearly defined beginning and end, but is rather 
an on-going cycle of re-examination, re-definition, and 
refinement. 


a DECIDE ON THE PURPOSE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


This is a particularly important and difficult task in 
these days of re-thinking of local government’s role in 
society as a whole, and in individual communities. In 
order to make strategic plans for a city or town, policy 
makers must decide what they are ultimately trying to 
accomplish with the local government resources. They 
must consider the different directions possible and 
choose the one that seems to lead where the city should, 
ultimately, be going. Not only can this stated purpose 
and direction help to clarify the role of the local author- 
ity for council members and citizens alike, but such a 
statement can also provide a rationale for decision- 
making and expose confusion and implicit contradic- 
tions within the organization’s operation. At the same 
time, it can provide a starting point from which goals 
for future action can be developed. 


Because the stated purpose provides the basis for long- 
range goals that are common to different departments, 
it also establishes the basis for co-operation and co- 

ordination between departments with different func- 
tions but with a need to integrate their activities. If the 
purpose and direction of the organization is not exp- 
licitly stated it will be assumed by decision-makers. The 
danger occurs when individual managers make differ- 
ent and/or inaccurate assumptions. 


A meaningful statement of purpose must be made with 
a knowledge of the controllable and uncontrollable 
variables that constitute the environment. Some of these 
variables will provide constraints, while others will pro- 
vide opportunities and needs for growth. An external, 
relatively uncontrollable variable includes the legal en- 
vironment. In Ontario, as is the case elsewhere in 
Canada and abroad, there are very real statutory limita- 
tions imposed on local governments, confining their 
autonomy and power to act in many areas. In some 
cases, the local authority’s purpose is defined by a 
superior legislative body. Also the cultural environ- 
ment, the social environment and the economic envi- 
ronment are all external, dynamic and uncontrollable. 
Changes in each require the municipality to adjust to 
evolving needs and each presents constraints on that 
government’s ability to manoeuver. These variables 
must be considered by the municipality in formulating a 
statement of purpose. 


The process of reaching sucha statement of purpose is a 
very important one. It can be even more important 
when taken together with the other processes of corpo- 
rate management, for it provides the basis on which the 
corporate strategy is built. 


b DECIDE ON CORPORATE GOALS 


Having arrived at a statement of the municipality’s 
purpose, the council’s next task is to formulate corpo- 
rate goals consistent with that purpose. Goals provide 
the foundation for action by breaking down a gen- 


eralized statement of purpose into separate manage- 
ment areas which provide better direction for local 
government efforts. 


Once the factors that determine the community’s need 
for municipal government have been identified and de- 
termined, goals, or broad statements of purpose and 
direction, can then be formulated within the context of 
each of these need areas. For example, goals could be 
developed for transportation, housing, parks, social 
services, and so on. It is important to remember that 
while the scope of such goals may coincide with tradi- 
tional departmental lines, the goals will, and sometimes 
should, transcend such lines. 


C€ CONDUCT AN ANALYSIS OF RESOURCES, CON- 
STRAINTS, KEY FACTORS 


Because the community’s needs and the resources to 
meet those needs are mutually determined, an analysis 
of resources, constraints and other key factors is crucial 
to meaningful and effective decision-making. This 
analysis should be an on-going process, and available to 
council members at each step of the corporate manage- 
ment process. The importance of such analysis seems 
self-evident, but the important aspects of it will be 
briefly reviewed. 


i Decision-making in a vacuum 


Without information about the municipal environ- 
ment, resources in money and people, and the many 
constraints facing local government, policy makers 
would be making meaningless strategic plans. 
Without such information, strategic plans may be 
based on personal preferences, guesswork and mis- 
conception, and would hence have little relevance to 
municipal reality. 

ii Prediction 
In formulating long-term strategic plans, prediction, 
which must involve guesswork to some extent, is 
very important. It is vital, therefore, that the gues- 
sing be as informed as possible about the present 


situation, possible changes and the reasons for those 
changes. 


ii Expectations 
Closely related to the previous points is the fact that 
policy makers’ expectations for results or perfor- 
mance will be more realistic if they are based on 
reliable information and analysis of the resources 
available for operating programs. This could lead to 


a closer correlation between objectives and perfor- 
mance. 


d DETERMINE PRIORITIES 


This step in corporate management is necessary to de- 
termine the level at which the community needs for 
public resources will be met. Priorities are also neces- 
sary to achieve a workable translation of corporate 
goals into action programs or objectives. Given the 
limited resources available to communities, it is impos- 
sible to allocate funds to simultaneously achieve all the 
action programs which are desirable. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to determine priorities among objec- 


tives, in order to allocate scarce resources most effec- 
tively. This kind of decision-making could probably 
best be made within a program framework. Thus, prog- 
rams which contribute to the achievement of high prior- 
ity objectives will receive the appropriate funding. Such 
decisions would necessarily rely heavily on information 
provided by an analysis of pressing community needs, 
available resources and the costs of achieving different 
results or performance levels. 


€ DETERMINE SPECIFIC STRATEGIES AND ALLOCATE 
RESOURCES 


Having identified the corporate purpose, goals and 
priorities, it is necessary to evaluate different methods 
of achieving those aims in terms of cost, effectiveness, 
time frame and other factors. On the basis of the availa- 
ble resources, alternatives and the priorities identified, 
policy makers can select operational strategies that best 
satisfy their purpose. Choosing strategies in this way 
will facilitate allocation of resources for programs 
which are most consistent with the goals of the city. 


Through this series of steps, council members will be 
able to control the direction of their city more effec- 
tively. Their budgetary decisions can be based on a 
considered determination of priorities, and on the prog- 
rams most sensitive to community needs as well as being 
most economically feasible. The completion of these 
steps, however, does not complete the corporate man- 
agement process. Far from being an isolated planning 
exercise, this level of corporate management is part ofa 
cycle. Drawing on information provided by the ad- 
ministration, council can regularly re-examine and re- 
view the stated purpose, corporate plans, strategies and 
programs. This feature is a vital one in the makeup of a 
corporate management system. Through a regular and 
systematic review of its policies, the organization can 
avoid rigid adherence to outmoded programs and in- 
stead can evaluate and control its policies in terms of 
community needs and adapt its functions to a changing 
environment. This policy and program review feature, 
promotes the flexibility necessary for successful corpo- 
rate management. 


2 Corporate Management at the Administrative Level 


Corporate management at the administrative level is 
crucial to the successful implementation of the overall 
corporate strategy plan. It is at this level that the term 
corporate management becomes most meaningful to 
describe the execution and control processes involved. 
It is properly the task of the elected members to deter- 
mine policy for local government, and to direct and 
control the spending of tax dollars. Once these deci- 
sions are made, however, the city’s administrators must 
translate the corporate goals and priorities into opera- 
tional goals and objectives and action programs to 
achieve those goals. In effect the administration puts the 
corporate strategy plan into operation. 


The administration’s task is separable into a number of 
steps which, taken together, form a vital part of the 
whole process of a corporate management system. This 
process depends heavily on goal and objective setting 
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skills for its success. Like the council members’ identifi- 
cation of goals and priorities, the setting of operational 
goals and objectives is essentially an on-going cyclical 
process. It is also closely related to performance meas- 
urement and depends heavily on the provision of reli- 
able information to decision makers. 


a SET OPERATIONAL GOALS 


The management team must first translate corporate 
goals and broad objectives into operational goals. That 
is, the goals identified by council for each goal area of 
community needs and services must be translated into 
action-oriented goals and broad objectives for specific 
programs. At the same time, existing programs and 
commitments of time and resources must be modified to 
ensure consistency with corporate goals.® 


An example of a council level corporate goal for the 
area of parks and recreation would be: 


to provide safe, enjoyable, physically attractive 
parks and recreational opportunities that meet resi- 
dents’ needs on a year round basis. 


The task of the city’s administrators would then be to 
develop goals for departments and/or programs which 
would work toward this more general aim. 


Examples of such department-wide goals might be: 


i To make maximum use of the men and materials 
available to the parks and recreation department. 


ii To fully inform both citizens and visitors to the 
community of the recreation and parks facilities 
open to them. 


A number of such goals would be formulated for each 
major area of the city’s operation. These would be 
based both on analysis of needs, and the aims identified 
at council level. 


b SET OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Once operational program goals are established, the 
management team must identify and weigh alternative 
strategies to attain these goals, much as the council 
decided on the best strategy for the allocation of re- 
sources. In light of this analysis the ‘best’ plan, resulting 
from the weighing of costs, benefits and so on is chosen, 
and translated into objectives designed to implement 
the plan. Objectives, which are derived from goals, are 
specific statements of what is to be accomplished in 
measurable terms, and provide the criteria for measur- 
ing the success of programs. Thus, taking the depart- 
ment goals discussed above, objectives that might be 
specified could include: 


Objectives for Goal i 


1 To have all supervisory personnel complete a re- 
quired course in management or human relations by 
the end of the year. 


i To devise a float file system that would include all 
complaints and comments from citizens. This would 
be circulated to all supervisory personnel by X date. 


Objectives for Goal ii 


i To prepare a comprehensive document outlining the 
services and facilities offered by the department, to 


be distributed to all residential dwellings and 
selected commercial establishments X weeks prior 
to the start of any season. 


ii To increase the advertising budget of the depart- 
ment by X%. 


iii To increase the revenue accrued from various ac- 
tivities by X% without increasing the cost of those 
activities to the citizens. 


C ALLOCATE RESOURCES 


The next step is to allocate the resources necessary to 
achieve the objectives as efficiently and effectively as 
possible. Techniques such as program budgeting (which 
will be discussed at length below) can be very useful at 
this stage. Using this technique, instead of assigning 
people, money and machinery on the basis of past activ- 
ity, administrators will be guided by the goals and ob- 
jectives they have identified. In this way, the relation- 
ship between objectivés, priorities and resource alloca- 
tion is made more clear at the operational level, as well 
as at council level. The result can be a more effective 
use of limited resources, and better results from muni- 
cipal activity. 


d EVALUATE PERFORMANCE 


Performance evaluation of the achievement of prog- 
rams and organizational units is one of the most impor- 
tant steps in the corporate management process. Rather 
than being seen as a purely output oriented exercise to 
oversee workers, performance evaluation is becoming 
recognized as an essential part of effective corporate 
management. Indications of how well objectives are 
being attained are essential to the optimum allocation 
of resources, the setting of new objectives, and so on. 


Objectives are set in quantifiable terms, not only to 
guide the implementation of program activities, but 
also to allow for control and the evaluation of perfor- 
mance. This can help administrators identify trouble 
spots as well as providing valuable information for 
future resource allocation, objective setting and iden- 
tification of priorities. Clearly, objectives for many city 
services are not easily quantified, nor is performance 
easily evaluated. The on-going process of objective set- 
ting and performance review, however, can lead to a 
better understanding of where the dollars are spent, and 
how they might be put to better use. 


Performance reviews must be held at regular intervals to 
be meaningful. They complete the corporate manage- 
ment cycle, and provide information for setting new 
objectives and modifying others. 


Different cities can determine the length of this cycle 
according to their individual needs. The Greater Lon- 
don Council has a ten to fifteen year strategic plan from 
which long-term policy is determined. Annual reviews 
are held to allocate resources and to set operating objec- 
tives. The best arrangement is probably to have yearly 


3 When corporate management is first introduced into municipal 
government, programs will be devised to coincide with the exist- 
ing structure and resources available. Gradually, however, the 
municipal organization will adapt to a form more consistent with 
an ability to react to the environmental pressure. 


or twice-yearly objective setting with a longer term 
between the review and possible modification of goals. 


3 The Relationship Between Corporate Planning and 
Operational Goal and Objective Setting 


These two stages in the corporate management process 
have been discussed as if they were easily separable. 
They are, of course, both contributory parts of an effec- 
tive corporate management system. It may also have 
been assumed that the two stages can be divided clearly 
between the council and the administration. Such an 
assumption would be misleading and consequently the 
inter-relationship between these two requires further 
discussion. 


a CORPORATE PLANNING 


Certainly at the very highest level, where planning in- 
volves the entire organization, it is the task of the elected 
representatives to determine the direction of the city asa 
whole. Many council members, however, are new to 
municipal government and may have short terms of 
office. High turnover of this kind can lead to a heavy 
reliance on administrators for advice on policy, en- 
vironmental factors and possible impact of programs 
on the community. The advice administrators give is 
based on experience and also on the kind of information 
that performance reviews can provide about the opera- 
tion of the city. Thus, an important interface exists 
between council and administration, even in the choice 
of long-range strategic plans. 


b OPERATIONAL GOAL AND OBJECTIVE SETTING 


Goal and objective setting at the administrative level is 
also an area where a close relationship between council 
and administration in corporate planning is important. 
It is clearly desirable that the elected members, who are 
ultimately responsible to the community, participate 
actively in the setting of operational or program goals, 
and not restrict themselves to long-range corporate goal 
setting only. Not only can the hierarchy of priorities 
determined by the corporate planning process be pre- 
served, but council members and administrators will be 
better able to understand each other’s tasks and prob- 
lems if they collaborate in setting goals to achieve the 
city’s ends in both the long and short run. Operational 
goals and objectives are also more likely to be consistent 
with the corporate goals if goal setting is a well co- 
ordinated effort shared by council and administration. 


C RESOURCE ALLOCATION 


Resource allocation is another process in which the 
co-ordination between council and administration is 
clearly vital. Funds must be allocated to ensure that the 
goals of the city are achieved in the most economical 
and effective way possible. Here again, council must rely 
heavily on administrators for the information needed to 
make such decisions. 


Detailed allocation of money, people and equipment, 
among and within programs at the operational or ‘nuts 
and bolts’ stage, also reflects co-ordination between the 
two levels. Short-term budgeting and day-to-day work 
assignments must be consistent with the priorities estab- 


lished on a broader scale, and must therefore be based 
ona thorough knowledge and understanding of corpo- 
rate strategy. 


d TOP-DOWN AND BOTTOM-UP 


This brief discussion of the close relationship between 
corporate strategy planning and operational goal and 
objective setting illustrates how important two-way 
communication is to the corporate management pro- 
cess. The well-known competition between the two 
approaches of ‘top-down’ (where objectives are deter- 
mined by goals set at higher levels) and “bottom-up’ 
(where operational objectives are seen as determining 
higher level goals), can be readily seen to be dysfunc- 
tional in this context. 


Goals and objectives at all levels must be inter-related. 
This inter-relationship is especially important in local 
government, where reliance by council on the administ- 
ration is heavy, and where the constraints on managerial 
decisions are often more strict than in the private sector. 
Flexibility, co-ordination and communication are ac- 
cordingly key words in the development and operation 
of corporate management. 


€ STRUCTURE 


The structure established for the corporate manage- 
ment process can vary widely according to need, and 
can determine the success or failure of the corporate 
management effort. A number of alternatives for ap- 
proaching improved council/administration co-ordi- 
nation are outlined in paper 21. It is worthwhile to 
note here, however, that the choice of a central co- 
ordinating body for corporate management may facili- 
tate the co-ordination discussed above. If both council 
members and administrators met in this body to deter- 
mine strategy and set goals, not only could the potential 
gap between corporate strategic planning and opera- 
tional program planning be bridged, but working rela- 
tions and mutual understanding could also be im- 
proved. 


Benefits of Corporate Management 


Having discussed the nature of corporate management, 
this part of the paper outlines the benefits of the corpo- 
rate management process to municipal government. 

1 Explicit Decision-making 

The corporate management process at both council and 
administration levels makes the basis for decision- 
making more explicit. In specifying both corporate and 
operational goals and objectives, city officials make 
clear, what are otherwise often unconscious decisions 
and assumptions about priorities, resources and corpo- 
rate purpose. This clarification of the decision-making 
process can make it easier to choose between strategic 
alternatives. Hence, when goals, or the environmental 
circumstances on which they are based, change, the 
corporate management process will likely highlight 
such changes and decision-makers will be better able to 
modify their objectives and operations accordingly. 
This results in an improvement in the overall effective- 
ness of the municipality’s government. 
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2 Direction of Municipality Specified 


When not only the decision-making process but also the 
organization’s purpose, strategy and goals are made 
explicit, there is a greater understanding within the city 
of how different parts of the municipal organization fit 
into the whole. This understanding is likely to lead to a 
reduction of confusion about priorities and the purpose 
of various activities. At the same time, lower level oper- 
ational decisions can be made within the context of the 
city’s goals and operation as a whole, rather than on an 
ad hoc basis. 


3. Administrative Goals and Objectives Specified 


The benefits that acrue from corporate planning, as 
discussed above, also result from operational planning 
at the administrative level. Administrators can identify 
what their job is and how it fits into other programs and 
the goals of the city as a whole. Again, making adminis- 
trative goals and objectives explicit improves under- 
standing of priorities and the place of activities within 
the overall operation. 


4 Duplication Avoided 


Where resources are limited, duplication of effort and 
services is to be avoided. It is easier to identify duplica- 
tion and contradiction in activities within a corporate 
management framework because the objectives at each 
level are determined by the corporate strategy, which 
forms an umbrella for objectives at lower levels. Specific 
statements of activity and purpose can thus help 
decision-makers to assign responsibility more effec- 
tively. 


5 Greater Sensitivity to Community Needs 


Not only can decisions be made on a more rational 
basis, but also city goals can be defined in relation to 
present and foreseeable community needs and prob- 
lems. Because the corporate management process fo- 
cuses on community needs and problems, skills and 
resources can be grouped in new ways to deal with 
them. Corporate planning also leads to dealing with the 
problems of the city as a whole, as opposed to a frag- 
mented approach. Taken together, these features can 
help to make municipal government more aware of, and 
sensitive to, community needs and more effective in 
meeting them. 


6 Improved Ability to Deal With Demands on Local 
Government 


The interpretation of the function of local government 
that has been emerging almost universally over the past 
few years, includes a responsibility for the overall well- 
being of the community. The demands for service and 
pressures on local government have increased in accor- 
dance with this responsibility. To deal with these de- 
mands, an integrative and comprehensive approach is 
required to ensure that resources are not wasted in 
haphazard attempts to increase services, without regard 
to improving their effectiveness. Corporate manage- 
ment provides a framework for such an approach. 


7 Effectiveness is Improved 


Emphasis on goals and objectives tends to focus atten- 
tion on their achievement, and the effectiveness of the 


programs to which they apply. At the same time any 
unexpected results of programs, and the factors which 
led to those results, are more easily identified within a 
framework of goals, objectives and performance re- 
view. 


8 Improved Ability to Organize Regional Govern- 
ments 


Because the boundaries of local governments in many 

countries are being enlarged through regionalism, it is 
becoming necessary to make plans for large and often 

heavily populated areas which have not previously en- 
gaged in joint planning. The strategic planning aspect of 
corporate management can help enormously in organiz- 
ing the regionalization process, and in making it mean- 
ingful. 


Relationship of Corporate Management to 
Other Processes 


It is clear from the brief description above that corpo- 
rate management is neither an isolated exercise by the 
city’s top officials, nor is it a single technique of planning 
or management. On the contrary it can be seen as a 
system which makes use of many management techni- 
ques. By its very nature, corporate management co- 
ordinates such developments with other planning and 
management processes to form an overall system.4 


The processes discussed here include the following. 


Program Budgeting 
Management by Objectives 
Broad Goal Setting 


Organizational Development 


Performance Measurement 


1 

1 

3 

4 

5 Management Information Systems 
6 

7 Reorganization and Restructuring 
1 


Program Budgeting 


This process is one which can help both council and 
administration in allocating resources. It is basically a 
system of budgeting for action programs as opposed to 
the more traditional line-item budget. Developed in the 
u.S. federal civil service, this approach to budgeting and 
resource management enjoyed its greatest success in the 
late 1960’s. As ‘PPBS’ it has since become somewhat less 
popular among government officials, possibly because 
of the way in which it was initially introduced. The 
concept was adopted with more caution in Great 
Britiain, and may be more successful there. Many 
American and some Canadian cities> have recently 
begun to introduce program budgeting concepts, with 
varying degrees of success. 


The relationship of the ppBs concept and its potential 
value to corporate management is not difficult to iden- 
tify. Both seem to be based on similar approaches to the 


4 (See the list of publications for a more detailed discussion of these 
processes.) 
5 For example, Calgary, Alberta and Edmonton, Alberta. 


management and decision-making process. Some of the 
similarities include: 


a PROGRAM APPROACH 


Both corporate management and program budgeting 
stress the importance of co-ordinating the operations of 
an organization. They stress programs of action as the 
budgeting unit rather than departments, and tend to 
blur some departmental lines for that purpose. Em- 
phasis is accordingly placed on goals, toward which 
several departments must strive in co-operation with 
one another. Both approaches involve an attempt to 
reconcile any conflicts in departmental interests 
through careful formulation of goals and stress how 
each department can complement the efforts of others. 


b SPECIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES 


Both corporate management and program budgeting 
depend on clear statements, in measurable terms, of 
how goals are to be achieved. The importance of for- 
mulating objectives for corporate management was dis- 
cussed above. The necessity for a clear statement of 
objectives is similar for program budgeting. Not only 
are tasks clarified for line managers through objectives, 
but quantified objectives provide the basis for measur- 
ing success in attaining goals. Such indicators are essen- 
tial to informed budget decisions, and in the setting of 
priorities. 

¢ MONITORING PROGRESS 


Both corporate management and program budgeting 
require not only that objectives be quantified, but that 
there be on-going evaluation of how well these objec- 
tives are being attained. 


d LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Because both these approaches emphasize programs 
with clearly stated goals and objectives, the develop- 
ment of long-term planning skills is essential to both. 
Such skills enable decision-makers to identify the goals 
they are seeking and to set priorities for the programs 
developed to meet those goals. Resource planning and 
management is vital to the successful implementation of 
both approaches, as is an effective means of identifying 
how money is spent and how it could be spent more 
effectively. 


It is clear then that program budgeting and corporate 
management are consistent in their approaches, aims 
and techniques. Although an unco-ordinated and ran- 
dom attempt to introduce either to an unprepared 

municipal government would almost certainly end in 
failure, program budgeting can be a valuable comple- 
ment to the corporate management process, and a use- 
ful tool for more effective planning and management. 


2 Management by Objectives 


Unlike ppBs, management by objectives (MBO) was de- 
veloped primarily in the private sector, but is being used 
increasingly in local government. It is a management 


6 Fora discussion of one of the leading efforts in this area see the 
LGMP publications Goals For Dallas ‘A’, and Goals For Dallas ‘B’. 
For further discussion see the LGMP publication Organizational 
Change (see Publication Order Form on last page). 


technique whereby a manager, and his superior, specify 
performance objectives which are reviewed regularly. 
Performance is measured against the objectives which 
are modified accordingly, and budgetary and other de- 
cisions can be made on the basis of such processes. 


Setting meaningful objectives and stating them in 
measurable terms can contribute enormously to suc- 
cessful corporate management. Corporate management 
is, however, more comprehensive than MBO. It tends to 
emphasize planning and co-ordination more than most 
MBO efforts seem to have done. Corporate management 
also strives to develop objective setting within the 
broader context of management asa whole, rather than 
introducing objective setting in isolation from other 
decision-making processes. 


3 Broad Goal Setting 


Many American cities, and several Canadian ones, have 
undertaken broad goal setting exercises with varying 
degrees of citizen participation.® Skills in broad goal 
setting can be very helpful in developing meaningful 
policy statements and, with citizen participation, can 
ensure that the city’s goals coincide with community 
feeling. Unfortunately, broad goal setting, as it is cur- 
rently practiced, involves relatively little careful 
analysis of needs, resources or contraints. The result is 
often merely a statement of good intentions. Given the 
necessary information, however, city officials could 
make good use of broad goal setting practices in 
strategic decision-making. 


4 Organizational Development 


Development of the corporate management process 
may require a major organizational change program. 
Some traditional attitudes to municipal management 
inevitably undergo change because the setting of exp- 
licit goals and objectives requires making previously 
implicit decision processes more explicit. 


The corporate approach stresses co-operation and in- 
tegration in the management of the organization. Con- 
sequently the team approach to decision-making is one 
aspect of corporate management which is also common 
to many organizational development programs. Skills 
in team management, interpersonal communication 
and the balancing of concern for people and production 
can, therefore, be very important to the success of cor- 
porate management. As a result of this requirement, 
some authorities urge that corporate management be 
developed simultaneously with an organizational de- 
velopment program and that, in fact, the two be consi- 
dered to be synonymous.? 


5 Management Information Systems 


This paper has stressed the importance of relevant and 
reliable information for planning and management de- 
cisions. An effective management information system is 
indispensable to the corporate management process. 

The corporate manager must rely heavily on informa- 
tion about needs, resources, changes in his situation and 
the environment, and the impact of policy. Performance 
evaluation and environment studies can generate such 
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information but the information system must ensure 
that it reaches those who need it. 


This Project has been exploring different approaches to 
local government information systems. Most share an 
emphasis on tailoring the system to suit user needs. An 
information system designed to serve corporate man- 
agement processes should reflect many of the needs of 
corporate managers. It should provide integrated in- 
formation to help decision-makers identify how well 
objectives are being met and how well programs are 
meeting community needs. Effective information sys- 
tems are a necessity for corporate management and 
should be developed in any attempt to introduce such 
an approach to local government. 


6 Performance Measurement 


This is one of the most valuable sources of information 
for the corporate management process. Managers at all 
management levels must measure their success in 
achieving the objectives they have set. There is a variety 
of techniques being developed to indicate levels of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness in most local government ser- 
vices. Such techniques, when combined with objective 
setting practices, can provide the expertise and informa- 
tion necessary for corporate management.* 


7 Reorganization and Restructuring 


As has been noted, corporate management tends to 
transcend departmental lines and divisions, and to con- 
centrate instead on goals shared by departments. It is 
sometimes suggested that a city’s internal organization 
should reflect the corporate management approach. 
Many cities have created a central co-ordinating body, 
or a single administrative position, responsible for goal 
and program co-ordination. Often a combination of the 
two is used. Other cities have retained traditional struc- 
tures, and have modified existing roles to fit the func- 
tions of corporate management. As always, the choice is 
made according to the needs of the individual cities. 


Differences and Similarities Between the LGMP and 
Corporate Management 


The discussion of corporate management in this paper 
is based on the general approach taken in Great Britain. 
The temp, while similar to this approach, differed from 
it on a number of significant aspects. These differences 
and similarities are worth pointing out because the 
LGMP staff feel that they are important considerations in 
the development of an efficient and effective municipal 
operation. 


Differences 
1 INDIVIDUAL MANAGER’S EXPERIENCE 


The concept of individual goal and objective setting as 
part of the overall process is one of the points where 
corporate management differs from the LGMP ap- 
proach. Corporate management tends to be less con- 
cerned with supporting individual managers in setting 
goals and objectives for themselves. Corporate man- 
agement is not a process to be implemented only at the 
top levels of the city organization; neither does it ignore 
the importance of individual managerial attitudes to the 


corporate strategy and its success. Nevertheless, con- 
cern for goal and objective setting by individual mana- 
gers is rarely expressed in either the literature or prac- 
tice of corporate management. 


2 IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 
a Level of Implementation 


As noted in the LGMP’s Project Overview Statement, the 
goal and objective setting process is being implemented 
at the administrative level first, with longer range goal 
setting deferred. This approach differs significantly 
from that of most British authorities. The first step 
undertaken in many British cases is the preparation of 
position statements which review external conditions 
and identify long-term goals in that context. The corpo- 
rate management framework is thus often introduced at 
the level of long-range planning in Britain, with the 
corporate management processes of operational goal 
and objective setting following the development of the 
major corporate strategy. 


The LGMP recognizes the importance of comprehensive 
land planning and of strategic planning for muni- 
cipalities. The approach taken to implement this Pro- 
ject, however, differs from that of some British au- 
thorities who have introduced corporate management. 
Rather than beginning with long-range municipal 
plans, the LGMP is developing goal and objective setting 
at the administrative level first. There are a number of 
reasons for this difference in implementation strategy. 


i The impetus for corporate management in Britain 
differs in many respects from that in Ontario. There 
is certainly concern in Ontario for more effective 
long-range community planning procedures and for 
the integration of municipal operations. The 
philosophy behind the Lemp, however, is to im- 
prove management skills first, then, when the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the administration is im- 
proved, to lead into a similar system of management 
for the municipality as a whole. 


ii The LGMP recognizes that council level decision- 
making is, in a sense, the true determination of 
direction for a municipality. Since councillors rely 
heavily on information from their administration 
for corporate management, however, it is felt that 
developing goal and objective setting at the adminis- 
trative level will provide more of the kind of infor- 
mation that councillors need. 


iii Corporate management for the community as a 
whole is a deceptively simple concept. In reality, the 
issues and difficulties involved are extremely com- 
plex, and to articulate a meaningful corporate 
strategy plan is accordingly an enormously difficult 
task. Goal and objective setting at the administra- 
tive level is by no means simple, although fewer 
factors and constraints need to be considered than in 
corporate planning. It is hoped that developing ex- 
pertise in goal setting and priority determining at 


8 See the LGMP publication Performance Measurement (see Publica- 
tion Order Form on last page). 


this level will make council’s task somewhat easier. 
Administrators, acting as advisors and sources of 
information, will have a better idea of what is in- 
volved in corporate planning and what it means to 
them. In addition to supporting council, adminis- 
trators will also be better equipped to carry out 
council’s intentions as articulated by the corporate 
plan, if they are already working within a goal and 
objective framework. 


b Use of Budgeting 


Many British cities have been approaching corporate 
management by the program budgeting route. The rela- 
tionship of the two systems has already been explored. 
Corporate management embraces this method of re- 
source allocation as one of the many elements that make 
up the entire process. 


The LGmp, on the other hand, is not using program 
budgeting as a vehicle for the goal setting system. The 
project has studied budgeting carefully, and is closely 
following the experiences of many municipalies which 
are using different techniques. If a participating munic- 
ipality wishes to develop a program budgeting system, 
the LGMP will be able to support these efforts and help 
integrate the system into an on-going goal and objective 
setting system. 


One reason for not starting with program budgeting, 
however, is that skills in goal and objective setting are 
necessary to develop a meaningful program budget. 
Although both goal setting and program budgeting can 
probably be developed by a similar exercise, a working 
knowledge of goal and objective setting can make the 
program budget much more meaningful. 


Furthermore, there are a number of dangers involved in 
beginning this kind of system through the budget. One 
of these dangers is that managers may see their objec- 
tives as a way to justify a budget. This is clearly not the 
purpose of corporate management in Britain, or of the 
LGMP system. It is also important that goal and objec- 
tive setting not be seen as a threatening process, which 
could happen if it were too closely tied to the budget. 


Certainly objectives should eventually be used for re- 
source allocation, and ideally program budgeting is 
entirely consistent with the kind of administration en- 
visaged by the LGmp. Given the history of program 
budgeting in North American local government, how- 
ever, and the difficulties encountered with it, program 
budgeting may be more useful as a budgetary tool after 
a goal and objective setting system has been im- 
plemented. Introduced in this way there is less danger of 
program budgeting becoming an end in itself. 


c Structural Change 


One of the differences between corporate management 
in Britain and the LGMpP goal and objective setting pro- 
cess, is the approach to structural change. Corporate 
management in Britain often involves changes in or- 
ganizational structure. Although the temp is following 
restructuring and reorganization experiments around 
the world, it is not immediately concerned with the 
restructuring of participating municipalities. Its ap- 


proach is rather to develop a system of planning and 
management which answers the needs of cities within 
the present structure, while remaining flexible enough 
to accommodate structural and other changes should 
they be necessary. This is not to say that the goal and 
objective setting process was developed for one kind of 
municipality only. All four Project Municipalities are 
very different from each other, structurally and other- 
wise. This diversity has made the implementation pro- 
cess richer and more informative than it might other- 
wise have been. 


Similarities 
1 FLEXIBILITY OF THE SYSTEM 


A similarity between corporate management and the 
LGMP goal and objective setting process is flexibility. 
Both systems must be tailored to fit the needs of the 
municipality introducing them. The British approach 
has been to avoid imposition of a rigid system on differ- 
ent local governments, and to implement corporate 
management at a rate most appropriate to the indi- 
vidual authority. The Lemp has adopted a similar at- 
titude to its goal and objective setting process and en- 
courages participating municipalities to become sensi- 
tive to their own characteristics and needs. In this way, 
it is hoped that the municipalities will develop a system 
that can best suit their needs. 


2 GRADUAL IMPLEMENTATION 


British cities are implementing corporate management 
gradually and carefully. Their approach to program 
budgeting has been a cautious one, with a wish to avoid 
immediate wholesale change and the problems such 
attempts involve. The LGmpP is also reluctant to intro- 
duce change too rapidly. Both elected and appointed 
officials must fully understand what the system is and 
how its introduction is affecting the organization. 
Without understanding, they can neither implement it 
successfully nor evaluate its effectiveness. Another 
reason for slow and careful progress is the natural resis- 
tance to change encountered by any such program. If 
the changes are made gradually and are based on a 
sensitivity to management needs at all levels, this resis- 
tance is more likely to be overcome. 


Summary 


The above observations on problems of implementing 
corporate management are equally valid for implement- 
ing a goal and objective setting process. They are being 
borne in mind by the Lemp Team, and the implementa- 
tion process reflects this. 


Flexibility and caution are both vital to ensure the de- 
velopment of a strong system likely to survive the first 
flush of enthusiasm for change, as the unsuccessful 
experiences of many cities have illustrated repeatedly. 
Nevertheless, the LGMP looks forward to helping par- 
ticipating municipalities to develop corporate man- 
agement involving corporate and operational goals and 
objectives as soon as it will be appropriate. In this way, 
a total system can be developed in a Canadian context 
which will hopefully resemble the British corporate 
management concept at its best. 


Conclusion 


The LGMp is an experiment in the development of an 
organizational change process designed to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of local government opera- 
tions. It has been underway now for three years in four 
distinctly different municipalities. The goal of the Pro- 
ject has been not only to bring about permanent and 
wide scale management improvement in the Project 
Municipaliities, but also to obtain and pass on experi- 
ence and information that will aid management im- 
provement efforts in other municipalities. In this book 
the Loop staff have attempted to explain some of the 
major lessons learned during the Project and have iden- 
tified and described some of the more useful techniques 
which they have developed or borrowed and adapted. 
These will be summarized in this section and a number 
of additional areas of importance to managers attempt- 
ing change will be highlighted. 


Requirements for Effective Organizational Change 


Early on in the Project, the Project Team carried out an 
exploratory study of previous experiments in manage- 
ment improvement. This study led the Project Team to 
conclude that there were two fundamental elements in 
any effective management system — goals to provide 
general direction, and objectives to provide specific 
targets. The Project Team has since learned that while 


goals and objectives are indeed keys to more effective 


management, a number of other requirements must also 
be met if the change process is to be successful. A 
discussion of these requirements follows. 


Direction and Involvement 


In any organizational change process, the participants 
must be provided with both direction from above and 
the opportunity to make significant and recognized 

contributions at their own levels. These needs are com- 
plimentary, not conflicting , as many managers seem to 


feel. 


How were these needs met by the tcmp? The Project 
Team, the internal consultants (or Project Leaders), 

and, to some extent, certain top level administrators 
provided the overall direction. Workshops were held to 
obtain input from top level managers on how they 

thought the program should develop, and the program 
was modified to meet the needs they expressed. This 
modified program provided direction to the managers 
at the next level of the organization. They, in turn, were 
able to modify it to meet their own particular needs. 
This process was carried out at each management level 
using the problem identification and problem-solving 


procedures discussed in paper 8. In this way, all mana- 
gers became involved and committed, at least to some 
extent, to a basically consistent program which they 

had helped to design. 


Management Awareness of Alternativees 


In order to provide managers with information which 
will enable them to make better input to the develop- 
ment of a management improvement program, the ex- 
ternal advisor should point out feasible alternatives for 
such programs at orientation workshops, and emp- 
hasize those which he feels are most appropriate. If 
managers have previously been asked to identify man- 
agement problem areas within the municipality, the 
initial objectives of the improvement program can in- 
volve solutions to the problems identified. The approp- 
riate change techniques can then be selected. This ap- 
proach will tend to lessen later dissension among mana- 
gers stemming from their desire to try other alternatives 
for management improvement, which they may learn 
about during the implementation of the program. 


An Understanding of the Manager’s Role 


The need for direction at each management level has 
been noted. Even more crucial, however, is an under- 
standing by each manager of the role that he should play 
as a manager, as opposed to a technical expert. When 
emphasis is placed upon the output or efficiency of an 
organizational unit, the actual role each manager plays 
in achieving those ends is often ignored. The Project 
Team found that managers were frequently unable to 
set goals and objectives to improve their own perfor- 
mance because they had little idea of the roles they 
should be playing as managers. Frequently, rather 
meaningless goals and objectives resulted and the pro- 
cess only added to management workload rather than 
acting to make the manager’s operation more effective. 
Paper 6 deals with some alternatives for management 
training which should help to resolve the role identifica- 
tion problem. 


Procedures for Goal and Objective Setting and Problem 
Identification 


Managers need reasonably definitive procedures to fol- 
low in setting goals and objectives. In particular, the 

Project Team found that most managers were defensive 
about allowing their staff to have real input to prob- 
lem identification and decision-making. There was a 

hesitancy by higher level managers to accept the exis- 

tence of expertise at lower organizational levels. If 


lower level managers did not have substantial input, 
however, both the quality of solutions and the com- 
mitment to those solutions suffered. In fact, the inability 
and often unwillingness of administrators to be open to 
input from subordinates or peers in identifying prob- 
lems, was one of the most difficult implementation 
problems faced by the Project Team. 


Goals and objectives are used to solve management 
problems, to develop effective support services, to es- 
tablish operational procedures, to improve communi- 
cation, to make human and financial resource deci- 
sions, and to carry out effective reorganization. Specific 
papers in this book have dealt with techniques for the 
use of goals and objectives in each of these managament 
areas. 


Improvement in Managerial Performance 


As managers become more aware of their managerial 
responsibilities, as distinct from their technical respon- 
sibilities, an important contribution to the development 
of improved management performance can be made by 
establishing measures of managerial performance and 
instituting a comprehensive management review pro- 
cess. Papers 15, 16 and 17 deal with this important 
area. 


A Recognition of the Unique Needs of Local Govern- 
ment Managers 


In addition to the general requirements for effective 
management outlined above, municipal managers have 
some needs which are specifically related to their par- 
ticular structures and purposes. For instance, there is a 
great need for corporate thinking and corporate ap- 
proaches to management at both the administrative and 
the elected level. However, the extent to which corpo- 
rate management is presently understood and used dif- 
fers greatly among municipalities. The appropriate pro- 
cedures for corporate management implementation 
depend upon the structure and the personalities of the 
councillors and senior administrators. 


Councils differ from executive decision-makers in busi- 
ness in that the goals and objectives of councillors are 
often centred around improvements to their own wards 
and they sometimes are mainly concerned with advanc- 
ing their own political careers. In addition, councillors 
frequently have little experience with local government 
or management. They are the people, however, who are 
responsible for the policy decisions which determine 
direction for the municipality and the type of services to 
be provided to the public. In actual fact, much of their 
power ts theoretical, as real direction is largely deter- 
mined on the basis of administrative recommendations. 
Thus, to a large extent, council must play a controlling 
role to ensure that administrative recommendations 
and the services provided are based upon the interests of 
the public and are not merely self-serving. Reconciling 
the policy-making role of council and the implementa- 
tion role of administration, to attain optimum effec- 
tiveness and efficiencies in the management of a munic- 
ipality, is a major challenge. Unless some type of ad- 
ministrative integration is developed, e.g., a chief ad- 
ministrator or senior administrative team, the potential 
for effective management is very limited. 


Since the development of efficient and effective corpo- 
rate management was the major goal of the LGmpP, the 
final paper in this book was, appropriately, concerned 
with corporate management. As indicated in the intro- 
duction and conclusion to that paper, a full corporate 
management process has not been achieved in any of the 
Project Municipalities. However, no one connected 
with the Project considers that it was a failure. On the 
contrary, it has probably revealed more about the com- 
plexities of organizational change in local government 
and has resulted in the development of more pragmatic 
techniques to bring about management improvement 
than any other project on record. A sincere attempt has 
been made to document LGMP experiences in a manner 
which will be of some benefit to managers in other 
municipalities. The concepts discussed in this book rep- 
resent part of that documentation. 


Additional Factors 


Many of the lessons learned from the LGMP experiences 
are reflected in the papers contained in this book. There 
are, however, a significant number of lessons which 
became evident during the Project that have not been 
incorporated in papers to this point. To release this 
compendium without at least mentioning some of those 
very significant factors would constitute a disservice to 
managers and change agents who read these accounts. 
At least some of these factors are so general and perva- 
sive that they have the potential to influence the effec- 
tiveness of any management improvement program. 
They include: 


1 the very significant effect of a manager’s personality 
upon the interactions and attitudes of the people in 
his organizational unit; 


2 the crucial role of individual managers themselves in 
the implementation of organizational change, and 
the resultant need on the part of those managers to 
develop certain skills; 


3 The almost complete absence of reward systems in 
local government organizations which reinforce 
managerial effort, ability and initiative; and 


4 the general inadequacy of municipal councils as ex- 
ecutive management bodies. 


While complete papers could be written upon each of 
these factors, the LGMP information in these areas is 
incomplete at present and a full discussion must await 
The LGMP Experience: Phase III, or the final summary 
paper on the LGMP experience. In the meantime, a tew 
comments on each of the factors identified should help 
to indicate their importance. 


EFFECT OF PERSONALITY 


There has always been some question regarding the 
degree to which a manager’s personality (leadership 
style, attitudes, personal openness, defensiveness, etc.) 
affects the operation and flexibility of the unit for which 
he is responsible and the satisfaction and productivity 
of the people within that unit. Through observations of 
management processes and interaction, and a com- 
prehensive attitude questionnaire, the LGMP staff have 
obtained a great deal of concrete evidence revealing the 


significant influence of a manager’s personality upon 
his management style and the behaviour of his subordi- 
nates. The extent to which subordinates participate in 
decision-making, the degree of group cohesiveness, 
co-operation and co-ordination in the unit, and subor- 
dinates’ attitudes toward their jobs, supervisors, and 
peers, can all be traced to the senior manager’s operat- 
ing style. Flexibility in accepting change, and motiva- 
tion to doa good job, are also quite evidently related to 
the reward system established by each manager. 


Measurable changes in organizations occur at the inter- 
faces between individuals (e.g. superiors and subordi- 
nates), between suppliers and clients (e.g. departments 
and the public), between groups within the organiza- 
tion, between individuals and the organization, and 
between the organization and society. The need for 
change, the propensity to change and the direction of 
the change made by any organization or organizational 
unit, are all determined by individual managers whose 
personal perceptions and needs, and thus reactions, are 
generally somewhat unique. 


When a manager has a less structured role to perform 
and fewer concrete measurement criteria such as profit, 
his personality is likely to have a greater influence on the 
way he does the job. High level management decisions 
are more likely to be influenced by personality than are 
lower level management decisions, staff decisions are 
more likely to be so influenced than are line decisions, 
and government decisions are more likely to be influ- 
enced by personality than are business decisions where 
profit is a controlling factor. 


The influence of personality upon decision-making and 
upon subordinates’ attitudes will be discussed in greater 
detail in subsequent LGMP publications and in the LMP 
paper on organizational change. 


THE CRUCIAL ROLE OF MANAGERS IN ORGANIZ- 
ATIONAL CHANGE 


Organizational improvements and changes are 1m- 
plemented by individual managers. Unless each man- 
ager clearly understands the type of change required 
and can clearly identify the role he is to play when the 
change is complete, he is unlikely to make the desired 
change. Probably the best and perhaps the only way to 
promote managerial understanding of change is to have 
the managers involved in the identification of problems 
which affect the way they do their jobs. Once those 
problems have been clearly identified managers can 
then participate in proposing solutions for those which 
can be solved at their respective management levels, and 
in providing suggestions to help in the solution of those 
problems which can only be solved at a higher level. 


If the change process is to be successful, each manager 
must accept the need for change and must be prepared 
to accept and aid in his subordinates’ participation in 
the process. He must supply rewards for effective 
changes through recognition, through management re- 
views, and through the development of all the motiva- 
tional potential which exists in the job setting. It is 
clearly not enough to use the organizational hierarchy 
to provide motivation for change. Managers and emp- 


loyees must be able to achieve job related and, if possi- 
ble, personal pay-off from the introduction of the de- 
sired change. 


To play an effective role in organizational change a 
manager needs to develop certain skills. 


a First, the manager must develop interpersonal skills 
in both accepting feedback from subordinates and 
peers, and in giving feedback which will help others 
to contribute to the goals and objectives of his unit. 
Many managers find it very hard not to be defensive 
about problem identification by the people who re- 
port to them. Many also find it hard to allow input to 
decisions from either peers or subordinates. Yet 
without these sources of input, a manager Is operat- 
ing in isolation and is also removing a valuable 
source of motivation, support and commitment to 
objectives, from others within his organization. 


b The manager needs conceptual skills to identify the 
full scope of his own job and those of other managers 
and in understanding and applying managerial im- 
provement techniques. To an extent, of course, man- 
agers and subordinates can develop what are essen- 
tially new conditioned responses to cope with certain 
aspects of their work. Capability to adapt, to face 
new challenges and to help others within the unit to 
adopt new behaviour, however, only takes place 
through a conceptual understanding of the new ap- 
proach to management. 


c Managers, particularly those at higher levels, must 
understand that there is no one perfect management 
style that is best for all people at all times. The 
optimal approach to management will depend on job 
requirements, the personality of the manager and 
many other factors. When he is operating at his best, 
each manager will be somewhat unique. Senior man- 
agers should be able to accept these different ap- 
proaches to management and allow their subordi- 
nates freedom to operate in their own ways. 


d The development of co-ordinative skills are ex- 
tremely important in corporate management. Coun- 
cils can easily be confused or misled by conflicting 
and incomplete recommendations from administra- 
tors. Yet it is very frustrating for administrators to 
have to consult with their peers at all times before 
advancing recommendations to council. Effective 
techniques for co-ordination and mutual input need 
to be developed in each municipality and adminis- 
trators need to adjust their managerial styles accord- 


ingly. 


External and internal advisors will find it necessary to 
devote a great deal of time to helping managers develop 
the skills described above. It is not easy for managers to 
change styles of operation and they need to incorporate 
changes slowly. Support and guidance from change 
agents and senior managers is a necessary requirement 
for success in this area. 


ABSENCE OF REWARD SYSTEMS 


Bureaucratic organizations traditionally operate on the 
basis of clear position definitions and rules for manager- 


ial and employee behaviour. Management consists 
largely of the application of the manager’s greater ex- 
perience and superior expertise and the observance and 
enforcement of rules. This type of operation creates 
three major problems which must be dealt with ina 
local government management improvement project: 


a innovative and problem-solving behaviour is not re- 
warded and, in fact, may threaten the currently de- 
fined mode of operation of many managers; 


b few possibilities for intrinsic motivational rewards 
such as challenge, achievement, and personal input 
to decisions, exist in such an organizational phil- 
osophy; and 


c newideas from new members of the organization are 
generally not sought out and considered for incorpo- 
ration into the system. 


New ideas at all levels of a bureaucracy can be threaten- 
ing and, particularly at upper levels, can have political 
ramifications. Councillors and top level administrators 
sometimes react negatively to a suggested change in 
operation because: 


a even if the implementation of the idea is successful 
they may obtain little or no personal benefit from the 
risks they must take; 


b they are uncertain about the possible effects of the 
proposed change on their own jobs and status and 
thus prefer the existing state; and 


c they are uncertain as to how to make the change to 
the new state and need support and direction. 


As a result of the above factors an innovator in local 
government is taking certain risks and will seldom be 
reinforced or rewarded by either his peers or his sup- 
eriors, even when that innovation is successful. This 

absence of reward systems for improvements in effec- 
tiveness and efficiency creates a significant barrier to 
management improvement in local government. The 

LGMP was seriously affected in all four Project Muni- 
cipalities by managers who considered maintenance of 
the status quo as being more personally rewarding than 
the initiation of the desired change. 


THE INADEQUACY OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS 


Municipal councillors frequently have little back- 
ground either in management or in municipal govern- 
ment. Thus their decisions are often largely based upon 
personal needs or on what they perceive to be the im- 
mediate needs of their constituents, without any clear 
idea of alternatives, relative costs, or the long range 
costs and benefits to the municipality. A number of 
relatively simple corrective devices are possible, some of 
which have been implemented by the Ontario Govern- 
ment and certain municipalities. 


a Councillor education. 


Councillors are often unaware of the impact which 
their decisions have upon the operation and future of 
the municipality. Because it is easier for councillors 
to deal with minor administrative matters than it is 
to get involved in municipal planning and broad 

program development, councillors frequently ignore 


these important subjects and become immersed in 
tasks which should be delegated to administrators. 
This behaviour can be very frustrating for adminis- 
trators. 


A two day course in corporate planning and man- 
agement, related to the particular municipality, can 
probably be very helpful. Such a course can be con- 
ducted largely by senior administrators who can also 
take the opportunity to point out their own roles in 
the process of municipal government. 


b Briefing on administrative goals and objectives: 


Senior administrators should explain to council 
what they believe to be the municipality’s corporate 
goals and objectives, and indicate what contribution 
their departments are attempting to make towards 
those goals and objectives. This knowledge would 
put the elected officials in a position where they 
could formulate and promote desired changes in 
municipal services to meet the needs of citizens. 


¢ Joint council/administration workshop. 


Joint workshops can be held to develop better pro- 

cedures for the council/administration interface, in- 

cluding: 

i the handling of administrative recommenda- 
tions; 


ii the development and presentation of alternatives 
by the administration; 


iii corporate resolution of crucial issues so that ad- 
ministrators can take action; 


iv corporate goals, programs, and broad objectives 
in each program area; 


Vv asatisfactory division of executive and adminis- 
trative decision-making responsibility; 


vi better council agenda; and 


Vii Optimum proceduures for determining when ad- 
ditional administrative reports are required to 
satisfy the doubts of councillors about the ad- 
visability of certain programs or recommenda- 
tions. (Sometimes a great deal of administrative 
time and effort is devoted to obtaining and pro- 
viding information which is not required to make 
a decision.) 


d Recording and making public the votes of individual 
councillors on various issues. 


This helps to ensure greater accountability to the 
public of elected members. In most municipalities 
votes are made public but in some this is still not 
common procedure. 


The major corrective device is, of course, the develop- 
ment of an active interest in the improvement of the 

municipality and municipal government operations by 
the councillors and the public. Some type of publicly 
visible overview of municipal plans and objectives and 
their implications might help to stimulate the necessary 
interest and discussion. 


Epilogue 


A number of the issues introduced here will be enlarged 
upon in later LGMP publications. The management of 
local government is a complex task and the Lemp Team, 
managers in the Project Municipalities and the Ministry 
staff, realize that the processes and techniques described 
in this book have only scratched the surface of potential 


solutions to management problems. What is significant, 
is the fact that the Lemp has become involved in mean- 
ingful management improvement in local government. 
Improvements in local government management have 
ramifications for the future life styles of all of us. 


Appendix | 
Project Publications 


The investigations required for the design of this Project 
have led to some publications and working papers. As 
the Project proceeds and develops over the four years, 
additional publications will be forthcoming — origina- 
ting from the Project Team at the School of Business, 
Queen’s University at Kingston. These publications will 
be available for purchase on the publication date indi- 
cated on the attached order form. Orders should be sent 
to the Ontario Government Publication Centre, Minis- 
try of Government Services, 3B-7 MacDonald Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1N8. 


Apart from the Project Overview Statement, the vari- 
ous publications have been grouped into four series. 


Project Overview Statement 


This paper describes the Project in overview fashion. It 
contains a statement of the goal and objectives of the 
Project, a description of the goal and objective setting 
process, and the documentation and evaluation proces- 
ses to be used in the study. Price $1.00. 


Series A Publications: Project Documentation and 
Evaluation 


The purpose of this series of papers is to describe the 
experiences of the four Project Municipalities, to 
analyse those experiences, and to indicate their possible 
relevance to other municipalities. This series will also 
include papers outlining the design of the evaluation 
process, as well as periodic reports on the evaluation of 
the Project. 


1 The LGMP Experience: Phase I. This paper traces 
the Project from its inception in 1972 through vari- 
ous approval stages ending with the approval of the 
Project by each of the four participating munici- 
palities. Price $2.00. 


2 The LGMP Experience: Phase II. This paper traces 
the Project through its early implementation stages, 


ending at the termination of the second full year of 
funding. Price $3.00. 


3. The LGMP Experience: Phase III. This paper con- 
cludes the detailed story of the Project, ending with a 
summary of recommendations for other munici- 


palities. Price $3.00. 


4 The LGMP Experience: The LGMP and Organiza- 
tional Change. This final publication will include an 
overall perspective on the LGMP and an evaluation of 
the total experience. The analysis section, in this 
case, will be an analysis of the complete project and 


the paper will end with a section on the broad impli- 
cations of similar major programs of organizational 
change for other local government organizations. 
Price $4.00. 


5 The LGMP Experience: Guidelines for Organiza- 
tional Change in Local Government. As they iden- 
tified requirements for management improvement, 
the Project Team attempted to meet training needs 
and developed working papers explaining the proce- 
dures they had used. In total, these working papers, 
which have been edited and included in one publica- 


tion, provide a framework or guide for various aspects 


of organizational change in local government. Price 


$4.50. 
Series B Publications: Technical Papers 


The purpose of this series of papers is to present reason- 
ably concise descriptions of broad areas of municipal 
management and administration as they relate to vari- 
ous aspects of the Project. These papers, which describe 
the state of practice and experimentation of the various 
areas, have been written for elected and appointed local 
government officials. 


1 Strategic and Corporate Goal Setting in Local Gov- 
ernment. Annotated bibliography. Price $3.00. 


2 Performance Measurement. An examination of the 
topic of performance measurement emphasizing 
managerial performance including examples of indi- 
cators in use in a number of municipalities. Anno- 
tated bibliography. Price $3.00. 


3. Organizational Change in Local Government. This 
paper describes the general field of organizational 
development in municipalities and summarizes the 
experiences of two municipalities. Annotated bib- 
liography. Price $3.00. 


4 Systematic Approaches to Information in Local 
Government. An examination of the general field of 
information systems and a suggested approach to the 
systematic development and use of information in 


local government. Annotated bibliography. Price 
$3.00. 


Series C Publications: Case Studies 


The purpose of this series is to describe various munici- 
pal experiences with programs related to the goal and 
objective setting process. The case studies are suitable 
for instructional purposes to focus discussion on the 

broad areas which the cases represent. 


170 
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Goals for Dallas ‘A’. The Dallas, Texas experience 
with broad goal setting involving extensive public 
participation. The ‘A’ case reviews the program from 
its inception in 1965 to 1972. Price $2.00. 


Goals for Dallas ‘B’. The Dallas, Texas experience 
with broad goal setting involving extensive public 
participation. The ‘B’ case examines the program 
from 1972 to 1974. Price $2.00. 


Series D Publications: Periodic Papers 


The purpose of these papers is to describe various as- 
pects of the Project which are felt to be of interest to 
municipalities contemplating the introduction of a sys- 
tem of goals and objectives. 


1 Developments in the Management of Local Gov- 


ernment — A Review and Annotated Bibliography. 
This paper was prepared to provide local govern- 
ment managers and elected representatives with a 
description of current developments in the field of 
local government. The paper describes ten areas of 
development in the management of local govern- 
ment and supplies annotated bibliographies of 
books, articles and reports dealing with these areas. 
Price $2.00. 
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